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By  whom  the  Journey  to  Madrid  was  projected;   and  how  it  wai 
proposed  to  the  King. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  February,  in  the  year 
1623,  King  James  I.  was  alone  in  his  private  cabinet 
in  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  engaged  in  perusing  a 
despatch,  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  Earl 
of  Bristol,  then  ambassador- extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  monarch  the  reader 
must  be  familiar,  so  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  de- 
scribe him,  but  we  may  mention,  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  on  most  others,  he  was  cased  in  a  black 
silk  doublet,  so  thickly  padded  as  to  be  proof  against 
stroke  of  sword  or  dagger.  This  bolstered  doublet 
gave  him  an  air  of  excessive  and  unnatural  corpu- 
lency, though  in  reality  his  frame  was  very  meagre, 
as  was  shown  by  his  legs,  while  his  huge  bombasted 
trunk-hose  greatly  impeded  his  movements  and  in- 
creased the  natural  ungainliness  of  his  figure.  There 
were  more  marks  of  age  and  decrepitude  about 
James  than  were  warranted  by  his  years  —  he  was 
then  only  fifty-seven  —  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his 
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eyes  blear,  His  limbs  shrunken,  and  he  tottered  in 
his  gait  like  a  feeble  old  man.  His  whole  appear- 
ance, indeed,  betokened  that  he  was  well-nigh  worn 
out,  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
the  courtiers,  who,  feeling  assured  he  could  not  last 
long,  had  already  begun  to  pay  their  devotions  to 
the  rising  sun. 

The  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  king  was  evi- 
dently far  from  agreeable  to  him.  Not  only  did  he 
manifest  considerable  irritation,  as  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  pair  of  glasses  he  got  through  the  despatch, 
but  at  last  he  threw  it  down  with  an  oath  —  the 
British  Solomon,  as  is  well  known,  swore  lustily 
when  angered  —  and  exclaimed,  "By  my  saul! 
I  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with.  The  King  of  Spain 
is  playing  me  false.  I  will  break  off  the  marriage- 
treaty  at  once,  and  recal  Bristol.''  He  then  seized  a 
pen,  and  adjusting  his  spectacles,  began  to  indite  a 
letter  to  the  ambassador,  in  which  he  gave  full  vent 
to  his  displeasure,  by  no  means  mincing  his  phrases, 
but  setting  down  whatever  came  uppermost. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  two  persons  entered  the  cabinet.  As 
they  were  unannounced  by  the  gentleman -usher, 
James,  among  whose  many  infirmities  deafness  was 
numbered,  did  not  hear  them  come  in,  and  his  back 
being  towards  the  door,  he  did  not  remark  their  pre- 
sence.    So  he  continued  his  task,  under  the  impres- 
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aioii  that  he  was  alone,  concocting  his  sentences 
aloud,  and  thus  acquainting  those  near  him  with  the 
secrets  of  his  despatch,  as  well  as  diverting  them  by 
the  coarse  energy  of  his  expressions.  The  foremost 
of  the  two  would  have  interrupted  him,  but  was 
checked  by  his  companion,  who  whispered  in  his 
ear,  "Let  him  alone.  He  will  never  send  off  that 
despatch." 

The  individual  to  whom  these  words  were  ad« 
dressed,  was  a  young  man  about  two-and* twenty, 
vhose  noble  lineaments  and  dignified  deportment 
proclaimed  him  of  the  highest  rank.  In  fact,  he 
looked  infinitely  more  like  a  king  than  the  old 
monarch  near  whom  he  stood.  His  features  were 
characterised  by  a  gravity  far  beyond  his  years,  and 
a  shade  of  melancholy  sat  upon  his  brow,  heighten* 
ing  the  interest  inspired  by  his  handsome  and 
thoughtful  countenance.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
black,  his  forehead  lofty  and  capacious,  denoting 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  intellect,  while  his 
looks  breathed  taste  and  refinement.  Moustaches 
and  a  pointed  beard  harmonised  well  with  his  some- 
what lengthy  visage,  and  his  dark  locks,  divided 
above  the  temples,  fell  down  in  ringlets  upon  the 
starched  kice  ruff  encircling  his  throat,  and  which 
served  as  a  frame  to  his  comely  head  —  a  head,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  His  complexion  was 
pde,  inclining  to  swarthiness  —  a  hue  of  skin  sup- 
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posed  to  belong  to  one  of  saturnine  temperament 
He  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  held  himself 
so  erect  that  he  seemed  taller  than  he  was  in  reality. 
His  figure  was  slender,  but  perfectly  proportioned, 
and  his  demeanour,  as  we  have  intimated,  full  of 
grace  and  majesty.  His  habiliments  were  of  white 
velvet,  and  became  him  well,  the  doublet  and  hose 
being  puffed  with  azure  silk,  and  the  mantle  lined 
with  the  same  stuff.  His  sole  ornament  was  the 
diamond  star  upon  his  cloak. 

In  this  striking-looking  personage  there  will  be 
little  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  in  recognising  Charles 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  prince's  companion  was  likewise  very  hand- 
some —  handsomer,  indeed,  than  the  prince  —  but 
he  lacked  the  dignity  of  manner  and  singularly 
highbred  look  that  distinguished  Charles.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  being  the  prince's  senior 
by  about  eight  or  nine  years,  and  possessed  a  figure 
of  unequalled  symmetry.  Well-favoured,  however, 
as  he  was  in  form  and  feature,  his  haughty  maimer 
marred  the  effect  of  his  good  looks.  His  magnificent 
person  needed  no  embellishment,  yet  his  attire  was 
splendid,  his  pink  satin  doublet  and  hose  being 
covered  with  gems,  while  chains  of  large  orient 
pearls  hung  from  his  neck  down  to  his  very  girdle, 
which  was  likewise  encrusted  with  precious  stones. 
To  the  extraordinary  personal  advantages  we  have 
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described,  George  VilHers,  Marqaifl  of  Bnekingliain 
—  for  lie  it  was  — *  added  great  accompliBliments, 
mental  as  well  as  bodily.  Clear-sigbted,  keen-witted, 
eloquent,  and  if  not  learned  or  profound,  he  had  art 
enough  to  hide  his  deficiendes.  He  was  expert  in 
all  manly  exercises-,  rode  better  than  any  one  at 
court,  won  all  the  prizes  at  the  tilt-yard,  and  danced 
more  gracefully  than  8ir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Seven  years  ago,  on  his  first  appearance  at  court, 
where  he  was  introduced  as  a  rival  to  the  then 
leigning  favourite,  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  young 
Villiers^s  remarkable  graces  of  perison  and  captivat- 
ing  manner  at  once  attracted  the  king^s  notice,  and 
his  rise  was  incredibly  rapid.  Favours  were 
lavished  upon  him  by  the  infatuated  monarch;  ho 
was  ennobled,  and  eventually  raised  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  state.  To  enumerate  all  the  important 
offices  with  which  he  had  been  grati^bOd  by  his  dot- 
ing master  would  be  tedious,  but  it  may  be  men* 
tioned,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  lys  power  and 
greatness  at  the  period  in  question,  that  he  was 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dover 
and  of  the  royal  Castle  of  Windsor,  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  of  War,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
first  minister.  Besides  all  these  and  many  other 
posts  and  honours,  he  had  a  dukedom  in  ex* 
pectancy. 
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Since  hiB  Aggraodiaeiiieiit,  however,  fiacking- 
ham's  ehAraeter  had  matoriallj  <Aaaged.  Affable  at 
first  to  all,  he  had  become  excessively  haughty  and 
domineering,  being  insolent  even  to  his  royal  master. 
Boundlessly  profuse  in  expenditure,  and  insatiate, 
he  well-nigh  drained  James's  coffers.  His  enter^ 
tainments  were  superb,  surpassing  in  splendour 
those  of  the  king.  His  retinue  was  that  of  a  prince; 
his  carriage  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  if  he 
rode  forth  a  large  escort  attended  him.  No  wonder 
that  his  insufferable  arrogance  and  imperious  deport- 
ment alienated  his  partisans  and  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  enemies  —  no  wonder  that  his  overthrow 
was  frequently  attempted.  In  vain.  Buckingham 
proved  too  strong  for  his  enemies.  Favourite  alike 
of  father  and  son,  of  the  king  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  derided  all  opposition. 

That  Buckingham  should  have  succeeded  in  in- 
gratiating himself  with  a  prince  so  grave  and  re* 
$erved  in  manner  as  Charles,  whose  character  was 
so  opposite  to  his  own,  and  who  was  so  likely  to  be 
distrustful  of  his  advances,  shows  wonderful  adroit- 
ness on  his  part,  and  proves  incontestably  that  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  pleasing. 
In  order,  however,  to  confirm  his  influence  with 
the  prince,. he  conceived  a  bold  and  singular  pro* 
ject,  to  explain  which  a  brief  retrospect  will  be 
necessaiy. 
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James  had  long  clierished  the  design  of  forming 
8  matrimonial  alliance  for  his  son  with  Spain,  and 
had  made  a  formal  proposition  to  Philip  III.  for  the 
hand  of  his  second  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria;  but 
though  the  offer  was  graciously  received,  and  nego- 
tiations entered  into,  innumerable  delays  occurred, 
and  his  patience  being  at  length  exhausted  by  the 
dilatory  Spanish  cabinet',  James  put  an  end  to  the 
treaty.  But  though  baffled,  and  offended  by  the 
duplicity  which  he  supposed  had  been  practised  to- 
wards him,  James  had  not  altogether  abandoned  his 
design,  and  other  circumstances  occurring  at  a  later 
period  to  render  an  alliance  with  Spain  more  than 
ever  desirable  in  his  eyes,  he  determined  to  renew 
his  offer  to  Philip  IV.,  who  had  just  isucceeded  his 
father.  In  this  matrimonial  scheme,  Charles,  the 
principal  person  concerned  in  it,  entirely  acquiesced. 
Though  he  had  never  beheld  the  Infanta,  the  ravish- 
ing description  he  had  received  of  her  charms  in- 
flamed his  breast  with  the  strongest  passion. 

Accordingly,  John  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  a 
diplomatist  of  approved  ability,  and  who  stood  de- 
servedly high  in  James's  favour,  was  despatched  as 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  Madrid  to  propose  the 
match  to  Philip  IV.  The  young  king  seemed  far 
more  favourably  inclined  to  the  alliance  than  his 
father  had  been,  and  declared  that  if  the  religious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  union  could  be  ad- 
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justed,  all  other  points  might  be  easily  settled.  Bat 
these  difficulties  were  not  easily  removed.  Months 
flew  by  —  and  the.  negotiation  made  little  progress. 
As  a  preliminary  measure,  a  dispensation  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  Gregory  XV.,  but  this  was 
refused  unless  the  King  of  England  engaged  to 
mitigate  the  severe  laws  then  in  force  against  his 
Boman  Catholic  subjects.  To  this  demand  James 
assented,  and  began  at  once  to  carry  his  promise 
into  effect  His  ready  compliance,  however,  induced 
the  Pope  to  make  further  demands,  and  James  was 
compelled  to  make  additional  concessions.  Still  the 
dispensation  was  delayed. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Conde  de 
Gondomar,  for  many  years  ambassador  to  England, 
but  who  had  recently  returned  to  his  own  court,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  expedite  the  negotiation,  wrote 
privately  to  Buckingham  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  match  would  ever  take  place,  unless  the  prince 
came  to  Madrid  to  fetch  his  bride.  ''Bring  him 
here,"  concluded  Gondomar,  "and  the  affair  will  be 
speedily  settled." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Buckingham.  Per- 
suaded that  success  would  attend  the  proposed  ex- 
pedition, in  which  case  the  entire  credit  of  accom- 
plishing the  union  would  attach  to  himself  instead 
of  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  hated  as  a  rival, 
while  the  prince  must  needs  feel  grateful  to  him  for 
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procnring  him  a  consort,  Buckingham  proposed  the 
jovatney  to  CJiarles,  assuring  him  that  it  was  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  offered  to  accompany  him. 

Fired  by  the  romantic  nature  of  the  project, 
vhich  exactly  suited  his  character,  Charles  at  once 
agreed  to  the  proposition,  thanked  Buckingham  for 
his  zeal,  and  manifested  the  utmost  impatience  to 
set  forth  upon  the  journey. 

The  grand  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  king's 
consent  His  majesty  was  sure  to  raise  numerous 
objections  to  the  expedition',  but  these  Buckingham 
nndertook  to  remove.  The  prince's  impatience 
would  not  brook  delay,  so,  after  arranging  a  plan 
of  action,  they  entered  the  cabinet  as  described  on 
the  morning  in  question,  resolved  to  carry  their 
point 

They  came  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  since  James, 
in  his  present  mood,  might  have  broken  the  mar- 
riage-treaty, and  so  have  effectually  frustrated  their 


For  a  few  minutes  after  |)ieir  entrance,  the  king 
continued  his  despatch,  reciting  aloud  what  he  was 
setting  down.  He  then  paused,  and  while  he  was 
reflecting,  Charles,  advancing  towards  his  chair, 
made  a  reverence,  and  said,  "When  your  majesty 
is  at  leisure  I  crave  a  word  with  you." 

"Bide  awee,  Babie  Charlie  —  bide  aweel"  ex- 
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claimed  the  king.  ''I*m  engaged  on  jer  ain  busi- 
ness — *  that  confounded  alliance  with.  Spain,  which 
has  given  me  more  trouble  than  aught  I  ever  under- 
took. But  I'll  make  an  end  of  it  now.  Ha!  is  that 
you,  Steenie?"  he  added,  noticing  the  favourite. 
"Saul  o'  my  body,  lads,  I  canna  say  that  ye  are 
either  of  you  welcome  to  yer  auld  dad  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  he  has  been  sairly  put  out  by  a  despatch 
just  received  from  Bristol  —  fresh  delays  —  new 
demands  —  enough  to  drive  one  stark  mad.  You 
maun  gie  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Infanta,  Babie 
Charlie,  for  she  never  can  be  yours.  I  am  about  to 
break  off  the  matcL" 

"Not  so,  sire  —  not  so!"  cried  his  son. 

"Bat  I  say  'yea,'"  vociferated  James,  testily. 
"Hear  what  I  hae  written  to  Bristol,  and  then  ye'U 
understand  whether  I'm  in  earnest  or  no." 

"Your  majesty  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  read 
the  despatch,"  remarked  Buckingham.  "We  know 
what  it  contains.  But  in  spite  of  all  tliat  has  hap- 
pened —  in  spite  of  the  dissimulation  and  perfidy 
of  Olivarez  —  in  8pit%  of  Bristol's  mismanagement 
—  in  spite  of  the  Pope  —  the  match  mil  take 
place." 

"Ye  are  wrang,  Steenie  — ^  ye  are  wrang,"  cried 
James.  "I  tell  ye,  man,  I  am  about  to  break  it 
off." 

"Would  you  undo  your  own  work,  juat  when  it 
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is  on  tke  eve  of  accomplishment?^*  said  Backin|^b»m. 
"Yon  are  far  too  sagacious  for  that." 

"TJds  death  I  man,  there's  nae  help  for  it,"  re- 
turned James.  "I  will  mak  nae  mair  concessions  to 
please  the  Pope  or  the  great  Dale  himsel,  wha  eggs 
him  on.    I  hae  made  ower  mony  already.*' 

"I  should  be  the  last  to  counsel  your  majesty  to 
truckle  to  Rome,"  said  Buckingham.  "But  you  may 
dispense  with  the  dispensation.  I  will  stake  my 
head  that  the  match  shall  take  place  —  ay,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  April." 

"Ye  are  a  bauld  man,  Steenie  —  a  verra  bauld 
man,"  said  James,  laughing,  "and  can  do  maist 
things  weel,  but  ye  canna  perform  impossibilities." 

"I  can  do  what  Bristol  has  failed  to  do,  at  all 
events,"  rejoined  Buckingham.  "And  this  is  no  idle 
boast,  as  your  majesty  will  find,  if  you  put  me  to 
the  test" 

"Ye  say  that  safely,  for  ye  ken  fu'  weel  that  I 
am  not  likely  sae  to  try  ye,"  observed  James.  "But 
let  me  make  an  end  of  my  despatch." 

At  a  sign  from  Buckingham,  Charles  then  drew 
nearer  to  his  father,  and  said,  in  an  earnest  voice, 
"I  have  a  matter  of  importance  to  lay  before  your 
majesty,  on  which  I  desire  to  have  your  advice.  But, 
before  proceeding,  I  must  have  your  royal  word  that 
you  will  not  divulge  the  secret  I  am  about  to  impart 
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to  any  one  —  not  even  to  your  oonneil.  Otbenrise, 
my  lips  will  remain  sealed." 

"I  hae  nae  secrets,  as  ye  ken,  frae  Steenie,*^' 
replied  James,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused.  *^But 
sin'  lie  is  present,  and  will  bear  the  secret — if  he  be 
not  acquainted  wi'  it  already,  as  I  shrewdly  suspect 
—  there  is  na '  need  to  make  an  exception  in  his 
farour.  Speak  without  fear,  my  bairn.  I  solemnly 
pledge  you  my  royal  word  that  I  will  keep  your 
secret  as  close  as  I  ought  to  keep  my  purse." 

''Since  I  am  thus  encouraged,"  said  Charles, 
"I  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  prefer  my  request. 
Gracious  sovereign  and  father,"  he  continued,  pro- 
strating himself  before  him,  ''grant  me,  I  beseech 
you,  permission  to  travel  to  Madrid  to  fetch  tho 
Infanta,  whom  you  have  chosen  for  my  consort,  but 
who,  I  feel  assured,  never  will  be  mine  unless  I  can 
thus  obtain  her.  Instead  of  quenching  the  passion 
I  have  conceived  for  this  adorable  princess,  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  occurred  during  the  long-protracted 
negotiation  for  her  hand,  have  increased  it.  I  shall 
never  be  happy  without  her,  and  indeed  have  vowed 
to  take  no  other  wife,  so  that,  unless  I  win  her,  I 
shall  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  your 
royal  line  will  not  be  continued." 

"Saints  forfendl"  cried  James,  uneasily. 

"In  proceeding  in  person  to  fetch  my  bride," 
pursued  Cbf^rI§8|  "I  shall  imitate  the  example  of 
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my  cbiralrous  ancestor,  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  who, 
journeying  into  France  in  quest  of  a  consort,  was 
rewarded  by  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Madeleine, 
sole  daughter  of  Francois  L  Moreover,  I  shall  copy, 
as  I  am  bound  to  do,  my  wise  and  honoured  father^ 
whose  ardent  nature  prompted  him  to  sail  to  Denmark 
to  gain  the  princess  on  whom  he  had  set  his  a£Pec- 
tions.  As  James  Y.  succeeded,  and  as  you  succeeded, 
sire,  so  shall  I." 

^Ahem!"  exclaimed  James,  coughing  dryly. 
^^Binna  be  guided  by  bonnie  Jamie,  Babie  Charlie 
—  dinna  be  guided  by  me.  The  wisest  of  men 
sometimes  eir,  and  I  gare  nae  great  proof  of  saga* 
city  in  taking  that  step.^' 

"You  gave  un^^uestionable  proof  of  spirit  and  of 
devotion  to  the  queen  my  mother,  sire,"  returned 
Charles.  "Whatever  the  motive  that  influenced 
you,  I  honour  you  for  it  But  vouchsafe  an  answer 
to  my  request  Have  I  your  permission  to  travel  to 
Madrid?" 

"Ye  hae  ta'en  me  so  much  by  surprise  that  I  can 
make  nae  direct  response,"  returned  James,  cau- 
tiously. "The  matter  requires  great  consideration. 
When  do  you  desire  to  set  out?" 

"Without  delay  —  to-morrow,"  replied  Charles. 

"To-morrow I"  ejaculated  the  king.  "By  my 
lialidamel  ye  must  be  daft  to  think  of  it  Why,  it 
lill  tak  a  month'  to  fit  out  d  fleet  to  convey  ye  to 
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Spain!  Ask  Steenie^  who  is  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  he  will  explain  to  70a  the  time  it  will  take  to 
get  all  ready." 

'^I  need  not  ask  the  question,  sire,  sinee  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  go  to  Spain  in  that  princely  fashion. 
I  design  to  travel  by  post,  in  disguise,  as  a  simple 
gentleman,  accompanied  only  by  Budkingham,  who 
has  consented  to  go  with  me,  and  two  or  three 
attendants." 

^^Wha  the  deil  has  put  this  mad  schema  into 
your  head?"  cried  James,  aghast  "Ride  by  post 
frae  London  to  Madrid,  like  a  courier  I  Is  it  be- 
fitting the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  to  travel 
sae?  Answer  me  that,  Babie  Charlie?.  Answer  me 
that?" 

"I  shall  travel  incognito,  sire,  and  shall  not  dis- 
cover myself  till  I  reach  Madrid." 

"Ye'U  never  reach  Madrid  if  ye  truvel  in  that 
way,  my  puir  bairn,"  said  the  king.  "Hae  ye 
reflectit  on  the  perils  of  the  journey?  Gratitin'  ye 
get  safely  through  France,  whilk  I  mioh  Iniddoubt, 
ye  will  hae  to  cross  great  barren  plains  and  steepi 
mountains  infested  by  robbers,  and  may  be  set  upon 
in  some  spot  where  there  is  nae  chance  of  succonifj 
and  barbarously  tnurthered,  and  then  I  shall  l68e  my 
twa  darling  boys,  Babie  Charles  a:ud  Steenie.  Sa^ 
nae  mair  aboot  it  —  spare  your  breath  —  nae  argfl^ 
ments  will  move  me."  ! 
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"I  shall  not  ariBe  till  jou  graat  my  request,  sire," 
returned  Charles,  maintaining  his  position.  "I  go 
like  a  paladin  of  old  to  win  the  sovereign  mistress 
of  my  heart,,  and  were  the  expedition  unattended  by 
danger,  I  would  not  Undertake  it'* 

''Why,  ye  are  as  moonstruck  as  Don  Quixote 
himself!"  cried  James.  ''But  dinna  suppose  yer  auld 
dad  will  suffer  ye  to  commit  such  folly.  He  loves 
his  bairn  too  dearly.  What  say  you,  Steenie?"  he 
added  to  Buckingham.  "Surely  ye  canna  be  party 
to  this  bair-brained  scheme?" 

"If  the  prince  travels  to  Madrid  as  he  desires  to 
do,  I  shall  accompany  him,"  returned  Buckingham. 
"Your  paternal  anxiety  magnifies  the  dangers  of 
the  journey.  I  warrant  me  you  will  laugh  heartily 
at  our  adventures  when  we  come  back." 

'"If  ye  evet  do  come  back,  dear  lads,  I  promise 
ye  I  shall  laugh,  and  that  right  heartily,"  said  James. 
"But  something  tells  me  if  ye  gang  to  Spain  in  this 
way,  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  ye.mair.  Why  not 
tarry  for  the  fleet?  Besides,  I  darena  consent  without 
consulting  the  co«incil,  and  they  may  prohibit  my 
i  Ben's  departure." 

'        "Very  likely  they  would,  sire,"  observed  Charles. 
j  "But  you  have  pledged  me  your  royal  word  not  to 
mention  the  matter  to  any  one  without  my  consent; 
and  I  hold  you  strictly  to  the  promise." 

"Idiot  that  I  was  to  bind  myself  sael"  cried  the 
The  Spamk  Match.  I.  2 
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king.    **Bat  je  will  gain  naething  hj  the  Btratagem 

—  naething.     I  refuse  my  consent/* 

^*Then  the  prince's  death  will  lie  at  your  door," 
rejoined  Buckingham.  '*It  will  break  his  heart  if 
he  loses  the  Infanta  —  as  he  infallibly  will,  unless 
this  expedient  be  adopted.  Do  I  exaggerate,  prince? 

—  Speak!" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Charles.  "If  I  am 
thwarted,  and  robbed  of  my  prize,  I  shall  never 
survive  the  bitter  disappointment" 

"Was  ever  king  sae  sair  beset?"  groaned  James. 
"I  see  plain  eneuch  that  ye  are  baith  in  a  plot 
against  me,  but  ye  shallna  prevail.  I  am  firm  in  my 
refusal." 

"Hear  me  before  you  decide,  sire,"  said  Charles,  i 
"As  Heaven  shall  judge  me,  if  I  am  denied  the  j 
Infanta,  I  will  take  no  other  wife.     Your  majesty 
professes  to  desire  the  marriage  — " 

"Professes  to  desire  it!"  interrupted  James.  "I 
desire  naething  on  earth  sae  mich.  I  wad  gie  half 
my  kingdom  to  accomplish  it." 

"Then  let  me  go,  and  it  is  done,"  said  Charles.^ 
"Hear  me  yet  further,  sire.  Not  only  will  my  prei 
sence  at  Madrid  bring  the  negotiation  to  an  immediate 
and  satisfactory  issue,  but  it  will  ensure  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  my  brother-inJ 
law,  the  Count  Palatine.  Philip  IV.  cannot  refuse) 
his  aid  to  the  Elector  when  I  ask  it."  ) 
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''That  wad,  indeed,  be  a  triumph  gained,  and 
wad  gladden  my  heart,  which  is  sair  troubled  in 
regard  to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  ,^^  observed  Jamea 
I  ought  not  to  yield,  for  I  hae  mony  misgiyings  as 
to  the  result  of  the  expedition;  but  since  ye  are  bent 
upon  it)  I  will  not  hinder  ye." 

His  point  being  thus  gained,  Charles  sprang 
joyfully  to  his  feet,  and  threw  himself  into  his  fa^ 
therms  arms,  who  tenderly  embraced  him,  exclaiming, 
"Heaven  bless  ye,  my  bonnie  bairn,  and  grant  ye 
a  prosperous  journey!" 

''Your  majesty's  decision  has  been  wisely  made, 
and  you  will  never  rue  it,"  observed  Buckingham. 
"And  now,  since  the  affair  is  settled,  it  may  be 
well  to  discuss  the  arrangements  of  the  journey. 
We  would  defer  to  your  majesty's  opinion  in  the 
choice  of  our  attendants.  Whom  do  you  recom- 
mend?" 

"I  need  not  search  far  to  find  one,"  returned 
James.  "There  is  your  secretary,  Sir  Francis  Cot- 
tington,  Babie  Charlie,  whom  we  have  just  elevated 
to  a  bfuronetcy.  He  has  been  attached  to  our  em- 
ibassy  at  Madrid,  and  knows  the  court  intimately. 
I'You  canna  do  better  than  take  him.  Sir  Francis  is 
a  trusty  and  discreet  man,  in  whom  I  have  every 
confidence." 

"Your  confidence  is  well  bestowed,  sire,"  re- 
turned the  prince.  "I  had  fixed  upon  Cottington  as 
1  2* 
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one  of  my  attendants,  provided  mj  pi^ojeet  met  with 
your  sanction.  He  is  without,  in  the  ante-chamber; 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  enterprise,  for  neither 
Buckingham  nor  myself  haye  breathed  a  word  of  it 
to  any  one  save  your  majesty." 

"I  will  talk  to  him  anon,"  observed  the  king. 
"Then  there  is  your  groom  of  the  chamber,  Endy- 
mion  Porter,  who  has  just  returned  frae  Madrid. 
He  speaks  the  langui^e  like  a  Spaniard,  kens  the 
people  weel,  and  will  be  yerra  useful  to  you.  Take 
him." 

"Willingly  —  right  willingly,"  returned  Charles. 
"I  had  also  thought  of  Endymion  Porter.  His  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language,  and  familiarity  with 
the  manners  of  the  people,  will  be  a  great  help  to 
us.  As  your  majesty  is  aware,  I  speak  SpaniA  in- 
differently well  myself." 

"And  I  very  indifferently,"  remarked  Bucking- 
ham. "But  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  get  on  well 
enough.  Your  majes^  haying  assigned  Cottingtoii 
and  Endymion  Porter  to  the  prince,  I  wiU  crave 
permission  to  take  as  my  own  attendant  my  master 
of  the  horse.  Sir  Richard  Graham." 

"I  approve  your  choice,  Steenie,"  replied  James. 
"Dick  Graeme  is  as  handsome  as  Adonis,  and  hia 
bra'  looks  and  gallant  bearing  will  charm  the  Spanish, 
seiloras.  Like  Babie  Charlie,  he  may  chance  to  find 
a  wife  in  Madrid.    But  hauld!  there  is  one  point 
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whidi  must  not  be  forgotten.     Does   Dick   speak 
Spamsh?" 

"Better  than  I  do  myself,"  returned  Bncking- 
bam. 

"That's  na  sayin'  mich,"  langhed  the  king. 
"A&d  now,  lads,  under  what  nappes  do  you  mean  to 
travel?" 

"We  have  not  thought  of  that,"  replied  the 
prinee.     "Give  us  our  designations,  sire." 

^^The  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra  and  Amadis  de 
Ganla  would  suit  ye  best,"  said  James,  laughing; 
*'but  since  these  renowned  names  might  prove  in- 
convenient, I  wad  counsel  you  to  adopt  humbler  ap- 
pellations, and  style  yourselves  the  twa  Smiths  — 
Jock  and  Tam." 

"Excellent!"  cried  Buckingham.  "Your  majesty 
has  a  rare  humour.  The  prince  shall  be  Jack  Smith, 
and  I  will  be  Tom." 

"I  am  quite  content,"  remarked  Charles.  **As 
the  Brothers  Smith  we  will  travel  to  Madrid." 

"Will  ye  not  send  on  a  courier  before  you?" 
observed  the  king,  pleased  with  their  ready  assent 
to  his  whim. 

"That  were  to  proclaim  our  secret  to  all  the 
world,"  returned  Charles.  "None  save  our  attendantiP^ 
must  be  made  acquainted  with  ofbr  intended  journey. 
There  must  be  no  avant  courier  to  Paris  or  Madrid, 
or  the  project  will  be  blown  abroad  and  defeated. 
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fWe  mtiBt  take  Philip  and  Olivarez  by  sarprise.  '  On 
our  arrival  at  Madrid,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to 
the  English  embassy/' 

"The  hotel  in  which  Bristol  resides,  and  where 
yHi  will  find  him,  has  an  odd  name,*'  remarked 
James.  "It  is  called  Za  Casa  de  las  mte  Chmm^aB, 
or,  in  plain  English,  *  The  House  of  Seven  Chimneys.' 
Though  so  scantily  supplied  with  chimneys,  I  believe 
it  is  a  large  mansion,  sae  ye  will  be  weel  accom- 
modated; and  I  trust  ye  will  gar  every  chimney 
reek  while  ye  stay  there." 

"We  will  take  good  care  of  ourselves,  never 
fear,,  sire,"  said  Buckingham.  "I  like  the  name  of 
the^ouse.  Seven  is  a  lucky  numbe^^  There  are 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  —  the  Seven  Chc^npions 
—  the  Seven  Stars  —  why  not  the  Seven  Chim- 
neys?" 

"One  of  the  Pleiades  has  vanished,"  remarked 
James.  "Count  the  chimneys  when  ye  get  to  Ma- 
drid, and  let  me  know  that  all  are  standing,  for  if 
ane  be  wanting,  I  shall  think  that  your  errand  will 
prove  unsuccessful.  Ye  said  just  now  that  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  is  in  the  ante-chamber.  Bid  him  come  in. 
As  he  is  to  attend  you,  I  may  talk  the  matter  over 
^ith  him,  I  suppose?" 

"Most  assuredly,  sire,"  replied  Charles.  "I  should 
wish  you  to  do  so." 

"Call  him  in,  Steenie  —  call  him  in,"  said  the 
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king;  '^and  if  Endymion  Porter  and  Dick  Gr^me 
clumce  to  be  ui  the  ante-chamber  ^  let  them  come  in 
at  the  same  time." 

"All  three  were  there  when  his  highness  and 
myself  passed  through,"  returned  Buckingham.  ^^Cot- 
tington  will  oppose  the  expedition,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper,  to  Charles. 

"He  will  not  dare  to  do  so  when  he  ^ds  I  am 
bent  upon  it,"  rejoined  the  prince,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"We  shall  see,"  observed  Buckingham,  as  he 
stepped  towards  the  door  to  execute  the  ki'ig's  order. 

11. 

'  Showing  who  wero  chosen  as  Jack  and  Tom  Smith's  Attendants  on  the 
Journef. 

Finding  that  the  three  persons  he  sought  were 
still  in  the  ante-chamber,  Buckingham  directed  the 
gentleman-usher  in  attendance  to  summon  them,  and, 
this  being  done,  in  another  minute  they  were  brought 
into  the  presence. 

Sir  Francis  Cottington,  who  was  first  to  enter, 
was  of  middle  age,  being  b<am  in  1576.  Of  a  good 
Somersetshire  family,  after  serving  as  secretary  to 
Sir  Philip  Strafford  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
be  became  attached  to  the  embassy  to  Spain,  and 
his  long  residence  at  Madrid  had  given  him  the  look 
of  a  Spaniard,  which  was  heightened  by  his  olive 
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complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  jet-blaek  moustache  and 
beard.  His  habiliments  were  of  mtinrey-coloiired 
velvet,  and  a  long  Toledo  hung  from  his  side.  As 
previously  intimated.  Sir  Francis  Cottington  was 
now  secretary  to  I^ince  Charles,  and  was,  moreover, 
much  in  the  king^s  confidence,  who  constantly  eon- 
suited  him  about  Spanish  affairs,  and  was  generally 
g£ded  by  his  advice. 

'  Endymion  Porter  came  next  He  was  some- 
what younger  than  Cottington,  but  though  not  so 
polished  in  manner  or  intelligent-looking  as  the 
prince's  secretary,  he  had  a  pleasant  countenance, 
and  a  goodly  person. 

The  last  to  pay  reverence  to  the  king  was  an 
exceedingly  handsome  young  man.  Selected  on  ac- 
count of  his  good  looks  and  agreeable  manner  to 
the  post  of  master  of  the  horse,  which  he  filled  in 
Buckingham's  princely  household,  Sir  Bichard  Gra- 
ham, by  the  elegance  of  his  attire  and  peES<»ial 
graces,  excited  almost  as  much  admiration  as  his 
magnificent  patron.  He  was  as  tall  as  Buckingham, 
who  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  but  more  power- 
fully built  than  the  jftarquis.  Graham's  features 
were  regular,  and  of  classical  mould,  his  complexion 
bright  and  fresh,  his  eyes  dark  blue,  his  locks 
brown  and  curled  like  those  of  Antinous,  his  beard 
and' .moustaches  of  the  same  hue,  and  his  teeth 
superb«     Sir  Bichard  was  a  few   months  younger 
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thaaPriBee  Charles,  aad  had  vecfintly  bean  knighted 
by  the  Idi^  at  Buckingham's  instanoe. 

Glancing  round  at  the  trio,  James  said,  '^I  hae 
sent  for  ye,  sirs,  on  a  maist  important  matter,  but, 
before  confiding  it  to  ye,  I  chaige  ye  on  your  al- 
legiance that  ye  keep  it  a  profound  secret  Mark 
weel  what  I  say  —  a  profound  secret." 

"Your  majesty  may  rely  upon  us,'*  returned  die 
persons  addressed. 

"Weel,  then,"  continued  tihe  king,  '*I  vill  tell 
ye  what  it  is  without  mair  ado.  Babie  Charles  and 
Steenie  hae  resolved  to  trarel  post  to  Madrid,  to 
fetch  the  Infanta.  Nerer  stare,  sirs  —  Bierer  stare! 
as  if  ye  thought  I  were  jesting  -r-  it's  the  truth. 
They  mean  to  travel  post,  I  tell  ye,  mcogaito,  and 
with  only  three  attendants,  and  have  made  choice- 
of  you." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  produced  a  marked 
effect  on  the  hearers.  All  three  were  surprised  by 
it,  and  Cottington  trembled  so  violently,  that  he 
could  scarcely  support  himself. 

"What  ails  yi^ij!  Sir  Francis?"  cried  James. 
"Dimia  ye  like  the  expedition?" 

"Of  a  truth,  my  liege,  I  do  not,"  replied  Cot- 
tington; "and  I  would  fain  dissuade  his  highness 
from  so  hazardous  an  undertaking.  I  know  the 
Spaniards  well,  and  am  therefore  sensible  of  th<ef  risk 
be  will  incur."  < '  i. 
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"Ye  hear  that,  Babie  Cliarles?"  cried  James. 
"Sir  Francis  is  an  honest  man,  and  speaks  truth, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be,  without  fear.  He  is 
of  our  ain  opinion.'' 

"I  have  abeady  told  your  majesty  that  I  am 
determined  to  go,  be  the  danger  what  it  may,"  said 
Charles,  glancing  sternly  at  his  secretary  as  he 
spoke.  "I  should  be  loth  to  take  Sir  Francis  with 
me  against  his  will." 

"  Let  him  stay  behind ,"  cried  Buckingham.  "  How 
say  you,  sirs?"  he  added  to  the  two  others.  "Are 
you  content  to  go  with  us?" 

"I  shall  be  proud  and  happy  to  attend  his  high- 
ness and  your  grace,"  rejoined  Endymion  Porter; 
"and  I  see  no  risk  whatever  in  the  expedition.  The 
prince  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  his  Spanish 
majesty  —  of  that  I  am  well  assured." 

"For  my  part,  I  shall  account  it  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  share,  however  humbly,  in  an  enterprise 
so  heroic,"  observed  Sir  Eichard  Graham.  "The 
proposed  expedition  is,  in  all  respects,  suited  to  a 
prince  so  chivalrous  as  his  highness,  aud  I  marvel 
not  that  he  desires  to  undertake  it.  Danger  en- 
hances the  glory  of  any  great  achievement,  and, 
should  peril  occur,  we  shall  know  how  to  encounter 
it." 

"Well  spoken,  Dick,"  cried  Buckingham.  "It 
is  only  Cottington  who  fears  danger." 
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"It  is  my  deyotion  to  the  prince  that  fills  me 
with  appseheziision,  and  prompts  me  to  dissitade 
him  from  the  journey,"  returned  Cottington.  *^If 
his  highness  vill  not  heed  my  warning,  I  am  ready 
to  go  with  him,  to  guide  him,  and  strive  to  pro- 
tect him  irom  peril,  but  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
myself  to  hold  my  tongue  when  advice  may  be 
useful" 

"No  more  of  this,  sir,"  cried  Charles,  angrily. 

"Nay,  chide  him  not,  Babie  Charlie,  he  means 
weel,"  interposed  James.  "What  hae  ye  to  say. 
Sir  Francis?  Speak  out,  man  —  speak  out  —  I 
command  ye!"- 

"Since  your  majesty  lays  your  injunctions  upon 
me,  I  must  obey,"  replied  Cottington.  "Not^only 
do  I  feel  that  the  expedition  will  be  attended  with 
many  risks,  but  bo  far  from  promoting  the  match, 
I  am  confident  it  will  put  an  end  to  it.  Should  the 
prince  be  so  rash  as  to  place  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  they  will  make  fresh  demands, 
and  detain  him  till  their  exactions  are  complied 
with.  Assured  of  this,  I  deem  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  warn  his  highness  before  he  runs  headlong 
into  the  trap.  The  grand  aim  of  the  Spanish  cabinet 
is  to  advance  the  Eomish  faith  in  England,  and  this 
they  \dll  be  enabled  to  do,  if  the  prince  delivers 
himself  into  their  hands." 

"Ye  are  right,   Sir  Francis  —  ye  are  right," 
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cried  James.  ^^I  see  it  a'  now.  The  step  would 
be  fatal,  but,  Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  not  yet  ta*en! 
If  the  Spaniards  anoe  get  possession  of  ye,  Babie 
Charlie,  (lie  Pope  will  be  able  to  dictate  his  ain 
terms,  and  will  make  the  restitntion  of  his  spee- 
ritual  power  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rondsh  faith 
the  price  of  your  release.*' 

"This  is  idle,  sire,"  remarked  Charles.  "I  have 
too  much  faith  in  Spanish  honour  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  treatment  I  shall  experience  ^m  Phi- 
lip  IV.  Spain  is  the  moi^  chiYalrous  country  in 
Europe." 

"But  the  most  perfidious,"  cried  the  king.  "I 
will  not  trust  my  bairn  to  traitors.  I  willna  let 
you  go." 

"If  you  violate  your  promise,  sire,  you  must 
take  the  consequences,"  rejoined  Charles,  sternly. 
"I  swear  to  you  I  will  never  marry." 

"But,  my  ain  bairn  — " 

"I  swear  it,"  repeated  Charles,  emphatically. 

"If  your  majesty  breaks  a  promise  thus  solemnly 
made,"  said  Buckingham,  contemptuously,  "no 
credit  will  in  foture  be  attached  to  aught  you  may 
assert  Your  word  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  re- 
called." 

"Hear  me,  Steenie  —  hear  me,  Babie  Charlie^ 
I  implore  you  baith  to  Hsten  to  me!"  cried  tihe 
king. 
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^'NDihing  yen  can  say  will  moye  me,  sire/'  re- 
joined Buciiiigham,  haiightilj.  ^'Soeh  y8eiUatio& 
is  imvortfay  of  you.  As  to  you,  Cottiiigton,"  he 
added^  in  a  menaeing  tone,  ''you  will  repent  jowr 
miBchievous  interfSoceaoe.'^ 

"Eyen  if  I  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  forfeit 
his  highnesses  fayoui  as  well  as  yours,  my  lord,  I 
shall  neyer  repent  what  I  haye  done,*'  replied 
Cottington.  '^As  a  faithfdl  seryant  of  the  prince, 
I  am  bound  to  endeayour  to  defter  him  from  a 
step  which  I  feel  may  be  fraught  with  fatal  con- 
sequences. Haying  discharged  my  duty,  I  haye 
nothing  more  to  say.  It  is  fos  his  majesty  to  de- 
cide." 

'^Selease  me  frae  my  promise,  Babie  Charlie  I 
—  release  me,  Steenie!*'  cried  James,  in  almost 
piteous  accents. 

But  both  looked  at  him  coldly  and  contemptu* 
ously,  and  neither  made  reply. 

At  this  moment  a  head,  coyered  with  a  fool's 
cap,  surmounted  by  a  coxcomb,  was  thrust  from  out 
the  tapestry  opposite  the  king,  and  a  mocking  yoice 
exclaimed,  "Ye  seem  perplexed,  gossip.  Will  ye 
take  a  fooFs  adyice?'' 

"What,  hast  thou  been  playing  the  spy  upon  us, 
Archie?"  exclaimed  the  king,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  the  interruption.  "Come  forth  in9tanter, 
siirahl" 
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Thus  exhorted,  a  fantastic  little  personage,  dad 
in  motley,  holding  a  bauble,  and  having  a  droll, 
though  somewhat  malicious  expression  of  oountenance, 
stepped  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment.  It  was 
the  court  jester,  Archie  Armstrong. 

''Hast  thou  been  there  all  the  time,  knave? '^ 
demanded  James.  » 

"Ay,  gossip,**  returned  Archie,  "and  I  have 
not  lost  a  word  of  the  discourse.  I  approve  of 
Babie  Charlie's  visit  to  Spain,  but  he  must  take  my 
cap  with  him,  and  if  Philip  allows  him  to  come 
back,  he  may  leave  it  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  ma- 
jesty." 

"Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  Archie?"  cried  the 
king.     "I  am  well-nigh  at  njy  wits'  end." 

"Then  are  you  close  to  folly,  gossip,"  returned 
Archie.  "But  since  you  ask  me,  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  must  not  do.  Break  not  your  word,  or 
you  wiU  never  more  be  trusted." 

"Eight,  fool,"  said  Buckingham,  approvingly.. 

"Balk  not  the  prince  your  son's  humour,"  pur- 
sued Archie,  "or  you  will  never  have  a  daughter- 
in-law." 

"Excellent  counsel,"  said  Charles.  "Wisdom 
proceeds  from  the  lips  of  fools." 

"Make  up  your  mind  to  what  cannot  be  helped, 
gossip,"  said  Archie  to  the  king.  "Babie  Charlie 
^nd  Steenie  will  go  to  Madrid,  and  there  is  no  use 
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in  Baying  them  nay;  you  had  best  yield  with  a  good 
grace." 

James  seemed  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for,  after  a 
brief  pause,  he  exclaimed: 

^'Aweel,  my  bairns,  I  can  hanid  out  nae  longer. 
E'en  gang  your  gait;  and  may  gude  come  of  the 
journey." 

^'Eolly,  you  see,  has  carried  the  day,"  said  Archie 
to  Cottington. 

Having  thus  regained  their  ground,  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  overwhelmed  the  old  monarch  with 
thanks,  terming  him  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers 
and  the  best  of  kings.  These  deuMnstrations  brought 
tears  to  James's  eyes  —  tears  of  dotage,  Bucking- 
ham thought  them. 

'^Bussme,  Babie  Charlie,  buss  me,"  cried  James, 
tenderly  embracing  his  son.  "Ah  I  ye  little  heed, 
my  bonnie  bairn,  what  pangs  ye  are  about  to  inflict 
on  your  auld  dad.  But  why  <  not  delay  your  depar- 
ture .for  a  few  days?  I  hae  mich  to  think  of*—  my 
mind  is  sair  distraught  the  noo  -^^^  advice  to  gie 
you."  ^ 

"There  is  far  more  danger  in  delay  than  in  the 
journey  itself,"  observed  Charles,  well  knowing  that 
a  few  hours  might  cause  a  change  in  his  father's 
disposition.  "We  shall  start  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow morning.  Meantime,  with  your  gracious 
permission  t  we  will  send  Cottington  and  Endymion 
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Porter  to  Boyer,  to  lure  a  vessel  to  transport  ns  to 
Boulogne." 

^'Weely^  weel,  it  sluJl  be  sao/'  groaned  Jaanes — 
"but  what  a  tempting  of  Providence  to  trust  the 
hope  of  the  kingdom  to  a  frail  shallopl  If  illr  betide, 
I  shall  have  meikle  to  answer  for.'' 

'^Cottington  will  provide  us  with  a  stout  ship, 
and  die  wind  will  favour  us,  sire,"  said  Charles, 
''so  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  our 
safety." 

"I  see  'tis  in  vain  to  reascm  wi'  ye,"  returned 
his  father.  ''Gang  to  Dover  as  &st  as  ye  can.  Sir 
Francis,"  he  added  to  Cottington,  ''and  tak  Endy- 
mion  Porter  wi'  ye.  Hire  a  good  ship,  for  the 
voyage." 

"Set  out  with  all  despatch,  I  pray  you,  Cotting- 
ton," said  Charles.  "You  will  obtain  funds  for  the 
journey  from  my  comptroller.  Have  all  ready  for 
our  embarkation  on  Wednesday  morning.  We  trust 
to  be  at  Dover  to-morrow  night" 

"All  shall  be  r^y  for  your  highness,"  replied 
Cottington.     "I  now  take  leave  of  your  majesty." 

"Fare  ye  weel,  mf  faithful  Cottington,"  said 
James,  giving  him  his  hand  to  kiss*  "Ye  will  hae 
a  predouB  charge.  I  needna  bid  ye  tak  care  of  my 
bairns." 

Cottington  said  nothing,  but  bowing  profoundly  to 
his  majesty,  quitted  the  cabinet  with  Endymion  Porter. 
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Scareely  was  he  gone  than  James  cried  ont 
hastily,  "Stop  them!  —  stop  them!  I  hae  some- 
thing  more  to  say." 

"Lnpossihle,  sire,"  rejoined  Buckingham,  who 
justly  dreaded  lest  the  king  should  veer  hack  to  the 
old  quarter.  ^'If  you  hare  any  further  directions  to 
give,  we  will  attend  to  them.  But  let  me  pray  your 
majesty  to  regard  our  project  more  cheerfully.  Tou 
will  have  us  back  with  the  Infanta  before  Whitsun- 
tide, and  then  I  warrant  me  you  will  commend  us 
for  the  exploit" 

"Ye  are  mor^  sanguine  than  I  am,  Steenie," 
groaned  the  king.  '^I  never  look  to  see  either  of 
ye  again,  and  that  makes  me  sae  sad." 

"Think  of  the  bonnie  princess,  with  her  rich 
dowry,  gossip,"  said  Archie.  "I  guess  you  will  be 
glad  to  see  her.  Think  of  your  son-in-law,  the  Count 
Palatine,  and  how  rejoiced  he  will  be  at  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  dominions." 

"I  believe  thou  art  in  the  plot  against  me,  sirrah," 
said  the  king,  chQering  up  a  lit^.  "And  now,  my 
bairns,"  he  continued,  "though  ye  winna  let  me 
Bend  aught  afore  ye  to  Madrid,  or  procure  ye  a  safe- 
conduct  through  France  frae  our  ambassador,  Bk 
Edward  Herbert,  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  after  ye  a' 
ye  may  need  to  grace  ye  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  as 
braw  appaarel,  jewels,  h(Hrs^,  an^  the  like.  I  dinna 
doubt  but  half  my  court  will  follow  ye." 

The  Spanish  Match,  I.  3 
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'^Prithee,  gossip,  let  me  go  with  the  prince's  ! 
train/'  entreated  Archie. 

"Nay,  I  shall  need  thee  to  divert  my  melan- 
choly," returned  James. 

"I  shall  add  to  your  dnlness,  an  yon  detain  me, 
gossip,"  rejoined  Archie.  "All  my  mirth  will  vanish." 

"Then  have  thy  will,  and  gae,"  rejoined  James. 
Then  turning  to  his  son  and  Buckingham,  he  added, 
"Be  not  afeared  that  ony  tidings  of  yonr  departure 
will  reach  France  for  some  days,  for  on  Wednesday  I 
I  will  stop  all  couriers,  and  lay  an  emhargo  on  all 
vessels  bound  to  ony  French  port.    And  now  once 
more  adieu,  my  bonnie  bairns.     Sair  I  am  to  lose 
you,  but  greeting  will  not  mend  the  matter."    So  i 
saying,  he  tenderly  embraced  them  both,  and  be- ! 
stowed  his  blessing  upon  them. 

On  quitting  his  father,  Charles  manifested  con- 
siderable emotion,  but  Buckingham  took  leave  of  his 
royal  master  with  apparent  unconcern. 

As  Sir  Richard  Graham  made  a  reverence  to  tbe 
king  before  folloT^g  them,  James  said  to  him,  *^I 
hae  a  question  to  ask  ye,  Dick,  and  I  require  a 
straightforward  answer.  Are  ye  wholly  unfettered, 
man  —  eh?" 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  majesty,"  re- 
turned the  young  man. 

"Then  ye  are  duller  than  I  thought.  Hae  ye 
breathed  vows  to  ony  fair  dame  or  damsel  at  our 
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court?  Hae  ye  tied  love*knots?  Ye  are  of  an 
amorous  complexion »  and  like  ebench  to  hae  a 
sweetheart     Hae  ye  ony  engagement?^* 

"No,  sire/'  replied  Graham.  "In  that  respect 
I  am  as  £ree  as  air/' 

"Then  tak  my  advice,  man,  and  bring  back  a 
ridi  Spanish  wife  wi'  ye,"  said  James. 

"I  will  endeavour  to  obey  your  majesty,"  re- 
plied Graham. 

And  with  a  fresh  reverence  he  followed  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  out  of  the  cabinet,  leaving  the  king 
alone  with  Archie. 


III. 

How  Tom  and  Jack  set  out  on  their  Journey;  and  how  they  got  to  the 
Ferry  near  Tilbory  Fort. 

Later  in  the  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  the  prince,  Buckingham 
quitted  York  House,  and,  attended  by  Sir  Bichard 
Graham,  repaired  to  New  Hall,  in  Essex  —  a  noble 
mansion,  which  he  had  purchased  only  two  years 
previously  from  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  to  whose  brother 
it  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Situated  between  Chelmsford  and  Waltham  Abbey, 
and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park,  well  stocked 
with  deer,  and  boasting  much  fine  timber,  New-Hall 
had  been  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of  Henry  Vlll., 
who  termed  It,  from  the  beauty  of  the  site,  Beaulieu. 

3* 
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It  was  a  vafit  straetare,  consfating  of  two  lar^e 
quadrangles,  a&d  possessed,  amdng  other  stately 
chambers,  a  grand  banqueting -hall,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  proportionately  wide  and 
lofty,  in  which  bluff  King  Hal  had  ofteh  feasted  on 
the  venison  killed  in  the  park,  and  which  was  still 
adorned  with  his  arms  sculptured  in  stone.  James  I. 
delighted  in  New-Hall,  and  counselled  his  favourite 
to  buy  the  mansion,  probably  providJbg  the  Ainds 
for  the  purchase,  and  here  he  often  visited  Bucking- 
ham, chasing  the  deer  in  the  park,  and  carousing  in 
the  great  hall. 

While  Buckingham  proceeded  to  his  country-seat, 
Charles  started  for  Theobalds,  where  he  remained 
till  evening,  when  he  rode  with  but  slight  attendance 
to  New-Hall.  On  arriving  at  his  destination  he  sent 
back  his  attendants,  telling  them  he  should  remain 
in  privacy  with  his  lordiship  of  Buckingham  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  giving  one  of  them  a  letter  to  bo 
conveyed  next  morning  to  the  king.  The  singularity 
of  this  step  excited  some  surprise  among  the  princess 
attendants,  and  they  hazarded  many  guesses  at  the 
motive  of  this  sudden  visit  to  Jfew-HalL  All  these 
coxgeetures,  however,  were  wide  of  the  trutL  Charles 
was  very  unceremoniously  welcomed  by  Buckingham. 
They  supped  together  in  the  great  hall,  but  without 
state,  and  were  only  attended  by  Sir  Richard  Ghraham 
*—  the  servang-meii^  standing  out  of  earshot  —  and 
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Almost  immediately  after  the  meal,  the  marquis  and 
his  royal  guest  retted  to  rest  All  needful  pnepava^ 
tioni^  for  the  journey  were  entrusted  to  OrahaUt  ^^^ 
delightedly  undertook  the  taskr 

Long  before  daylight  next  morning,  the  two  ad- 
venturous companions  were  called  by  O^aham,  who 
assisted  the  prince  to  attire  himself  in  a  ridingsiress 
ef  far  plainer  stuff  thatt  he  bad  ever  worn  before, 
and  this  office  performed,  the  young  knight  went  to 
render  the  same  service  to  his  patron,  but  found  it 
iieedl<^ss,  Buckingham  being  already  fully  eqxdpped 
in  a  suit  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  prince. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Charles  and  his  far 
vouiite  met  in  a  chamber  where  a  collation  had  been 
laid  ovemight,  they  surveyed  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment  in  silence,  and  then  burst  into  laughter  at  the 
change  wrought  in  their  appearance,  as  well  by  their 
apparel  as  by  the  false  beards  with  which  they  had 
disguised  their  £satureB«  Sir  Kiohard  Graham,  who 
was  standing  by,  aharodi  in  their  merfiment  He  was 
similarly  habited,  and  his  riding-dress,  which  was  of 
dark  green  cloth,  with  boots  drawn  up  above  the 
knee,  became  him  extremely  well,  but  he  had  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  mask  his  handsome  coun'' 
tenance  as  the  others  had  done. 

"Will  It  please  your  highness  to,  taste  this  ca^ 
pon?^'  h«  said,  as  Charles  sat  down  at  table,     f 

"Help  me* -4  but  give  me  io  title,  Dick,"  re- 
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plied  the  prince.  ^'TiU  I  reach  Madrid,  I  have  laid 
aside  1117  rank,  and  am  now  plain  Jack  Smith." 

"And  I  am  his  brother  Tom  —  forget  not  that, 
Dick,'*  added  Buckingham. 

''Furthermore,  thou  art  licensed  to  sit  in  our 
presence!,"  pursued  Charles.  "During  the  journey 
we  are  equals." 

Notwithstanding  this  gracious  permission,  Sir 
Bichard  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  it,  but  Buck- 
ingham enforcing  Ihe  order,  he  took  a  seat,  and  all 
ceremony  being  now  laid  aside,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
in  a  good  stock  of  the  viands  spread  out  before 

him. 

"I  would  I  had  as  good  an  appetite  as  thpu  hast, 
Di<i,"  cried  the  prince,  admiring  his  prowess.  "I 
have  vainly  tried  to  get  through  this  capon's  wing, 
while  thou  hast  made  tremendous  havoc  with  the 
pasty." 

"I  have  not  half  done  yet,  your  highness  —  I 
mean  Master  Jack  Smith,  pardon  the  involuntaxy 
slip  of  the  tongue  —  the  fact  is,  I  have  slept  little, 
and  find  myself  finghtfnlly  hungry." 

"Then  satisfy  thyself,  but  use  despatch,  for  we 
must  away  presently,"  remarked  Buckingham.  "Thou 
may'st  eat  both  for  my  brother  Jack  and  myself,  for 
I  have  as  sorry  an  appetite  as  he.  Take  a  cup  of 
sacH^  Jack,  to  the  success  of  out  expedition." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Charles,  filling  a 
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goblet,  wliHe  Graham  followed  their  example.  '^The 
wine  has  done  me  good,*^  pursued  the  prince.  ^'Hast 
thou  finished,  thou  insatiable  glutton?" 

"Another  moment,"  responded  Graham,  hastily 
disposing  of  a  slice  of  ham,  and  swallowing  another 
cup  of  sack.  "There,  now  I  am  quite  ready.  I 
will  go  fetch  the  valises,  which  are  all  carefully 
packed." 

So  saying  he  disappeared,  but  almost  instantly 
returned  with  the  baggage,  while  the  prince  and 
Buckingham,  being  already  booted  and  spurred, 
took  up  their  broad-leaved  hats,  cloaks,  and  horse- 
whips, and,  moving  as  noiselessly  as  they  could,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  private  staircase  which  conducted  them 
to  a  postern-door.  This  door  being  unlocked  by 
Buckingham,  the  party  found  themselves  in  the 
garden,  but  marching  quickly,  under  the  guidance 
of  Graham,  they  threaded  a  long  yewtree  alley,  and 
soon  reached  an  outlet  into  the  park.  On  issuing 
forth,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  for  it  was  not 
yet  light,  they  could  distinguish  three  mounted 
grooms,  each  of  whom  held  a  horse  by  the  bridle. 

Without  a  word,  Charles  vaulted  into  the  saddle 
of  the  steed  nearest  him,  Buckingham  followed  his 
example,  while  Graham,  consigning  the  valises  to 
the  groom,  was  instantly  on  the  back  of  the^third 
horse.  J^ 
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Just  as  they  started,  a  clock  placed  in  an  inner 
court  of  the  hall  struck  five. 

In  another  moment  the  trio,  attended  by  the 
grooms,  were  galloping  down  a  sweeping  glade, 
skirted  by  lordly  trees,  then  of  course  bereft  of  half 
their  beauty,  from  want  of  foliage. 

While  they  were  thus  speeding  along,  Bucking- 
ham remarked  that  the  prince's  looks  were  fixed  on 
the  heavens,  and  he  asked  what  he  was  gazing  at? 

"At  yon  star,"  replied  Charles.     "'Tis  hers!*' 

"It  heralds  you  on  to  Madrid,"  said  the  marquis. 

"Perchance  it  is  shining  upon  her  at  this  mo- 
ment," cried  Charles,  with  all  a  lover's  rapture. 

"Like  enough,  if  her  casement  be  open,"  re- 
joined Buckingham. 

Charles  did  not  hear  the  remark,  but  exclaimed, 
aloud: 

"Mistress  of  my  heart!  life  of  my  life!  I  am  about 
to  seek  thee  in  a  foreign  land,  and  will  not  return 
till  I  can  bring  thee  back  with  me." 

Blissful  visions  rose  before  him,  and  he  fell  into 
a  reverie,  which  lasted  till  they  were  out  of  the 
park. 

A  narrow  lane  brought  them  to  the  high  road  to 
Chelmsford.  Pursuing  this  till  they  got  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  town,  they  struck  into  a  by- 
roadj^n   the   left,    and,    fording    the    Chelmer  at 


Mouflkam,  shaped  their  course  through  a  series  of 
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lanes,  paasing  by  Badow,  Sandon,  and  Hanning-field, 
until  at  last  they  mounted  the  hill  on  which  Belle- 
ricay  is  perched. 

Though  still  wanting  an  hour  to  sunrise,  it  had 
become  sufficiently  light  to  enahle  them,  from  the 
eminence  they  had  gained,  plainly  to  discern  the 
broad  rivet  they  designed  to  cross,  and  the  Kentish 
Mils  on  the  opposite  hank.  Turning  their  gaze  in 
this  direction,  they  fancied  they  could  even  distinguish 
Gravesend.  Before  entering  Bellericay  they  dis- 
mounted, and,  consigning  their  horses  to  the  grooms, 
dismissed  the  men,  with  strict  injunctions  of  silence. 

*'An  ye  breathe  a  word  of  what  has  occurred, 
your  tongues  shall  be  cut  out,'*  said  Buckingham; 
"but  if  ye"  are  discreet,  ye  shall  be  well  rewarded.'* 

As  the  grooms  rode  off,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
proceeded  towards  the  Crown  Inn,  where  post- 
Horses  were  to  be  had,  followed  by  Graham,  carry- 
ing th«  baggage. 

At  the  door  of  the  hostel  stood  a  waggon  with  a 
long  team  of  horses,  and  several  persons  were  col- 
lected around  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  vehicle 
for  London. 

Seeing  this,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  halted, 
leaving  Oraham  to  go  on  and  order  the  horses.  As 
tbe  young  man  approached  the  house,  he  was^d* 
dressed  by  a  sharp-looking  little  personage,  Hb 
{jroved  to  be  Master  Ephraim  Cogswell,  the  host. 
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"Good  morrow,  fair  sir,*'  said  Cogswell,  doffing 
his  cap.  "Are  you  going  by  the  waggon?  If  so, 
you  are  just  in  time." 

"No,  friend,"  replied  Graham.  "Myself  and  my 
masters  are  not  bound  for  London,  but  for  Rochester, 
and  we  want  post-horses  to  take  us  to  Tilbury  Fort, 
whence  we  propose  to  cross  the  Thames  to  Gravesend. 
We  shall  need  a  postboy  to  attend  us,  and  carry  the 


"How  many  are  ye,  master?  Hal  I  see,"  he 
added,  noticing  Charles  and  Buckingham  in  the 
distance.  And,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  to 
an  ostler,  bidding  him  use  despatch,  he  added^  "May 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  how  your  masters  are 
named,  sir?  They  cannot  be  of  this  neighbourhood, 
for  I  remember  them  not,  though  I  think  I  have 
seen  your  face  before." 

"Like  enough,"  returned  Graham.  "It  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  at  Bellericay.  My  masters 
are  the  two  Smiths." 

At  this  moment  the  landlord  was  called  by  ft 
passenger  in  the  waggon,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
vehicle  was  set  in  motion,  and  proceeded  on  its  way. 
The  host  then  returned  to  the  charge. 

"You  said  that  your  masters  are  named  Smith, 
sirJ'  he  remarked  to  Graham.     "Are  they  of  this 
cAty?" 
^f-      'You  are  inq^uisitive,  mine  host,"  returned  Gra* 
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ham.  ''They  are  the  brothers  Smiib,  of  Saffiron 
Waldffli,  and  are  tanners  hy  trade.  I  am  tlieir 
man." 

'•They  don't  look  much  like  tanners,  friend," 
observed  Cogswell,  ''nor  you  like  a  tanner's  man. 
However,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  But  here  come 
the  hackneys." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  the  horses  were  brought  out 
of  the  stable,  ready  saddled  and  bridled.  Seeing 
which,  Charles  and  Buckingham  came  forward. 

"No  more  tanners  than  I  am  a  tanner,"  mur- 
mured Cogswell,  eyeing  them  narrowly  as  they  ap- 
proached. ''I  will  consent  to  have  my  own  hide 
curried  if  they  be  not  noblemen.  Give  your  lord- 
ships good  day,"  he  added,  bowing  respectfully  to 
them. 

"Lordships!  What  means  the  fellow?"  cried 
Buckingham.  "Hast  thou  been  jesting  with  him, 
Dick?"  he  added  to  Graham. 

"Ay,  that  he  has,"  returned  Cogswell.  "He 
avouched  that  your  lordships  bore  the  common  name 
of  Smith,  and  were  nothing  better  than  tanners.  But 
that  won't  pass  with  me.  Ephraim  Cogswell  can 
tell  a  nobleman  when  he  sees  him.  And,  but  for 
your  lordship's  black  beard,  I  would  venture  to  af- 
firm that  I  am  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  |br- 
quis  of  Buckingham  himself."  H 

"You  are  mistaken,  friend,"  returned  the  msaj 
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qxiis,  "and  I  counsel  yon  not  to  repeat  that  pleasantry, 
as  if  it  ebance  to  reach  the  ears  of  my  lord  of  Bnek- 
ingham,  he  is  likely  to  resent  the  liberty  taken  with 
his  name/' 

"Nay,  I  meant  no  offence,"  replied  Cogswell, 
bowing.     "I  know  how  to  hold  my  tongne.'* 

Somewhat  annoyed  by  this  occurrence,  Charles 
and  Buckingham  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  off, 
and  were  followed  by  Graham  and  a  postboy,  with 
the  baggage. 

Passing  through  the  town,  the  party  kept  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  for  some  distance,  and  then  descended 
to  Little  Bursted.  In  less  than  an  hour  from  quitting 
Bellericay,  after  crossing  Langdon  Hill,  and  passing 
over  Homdon  Hill,  they  reached  Tilbury  Fort,  where 
quitting  their  horses,  and  paying  the  postboy,  they 
instabtly  embarked  on  boArd  the  ferry-boat,  and 
ordered  the  two  men  in  charge  of  it  to  convey  them 
with  all  despatch  to  Gravesend. 

IV. 

How  Jack  and  Tom  were  taken  for  Higkwaymen  on  Gkad's  wm* 

Tbdb  morning  was  clear  btri;  cold,  and  a  strosg 
north-easterly  wind  rutted  the  water,  and  sent  the 
feott-boat  quickly  along.  The  passage  across  the 
ri^^  was  not  without  interest  to  Jack  and  Tom. 
Wrapping  their  cloaks  around  them  to  screen  them 
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from  tbe  blasti  they  aipused  themselyes,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  examining  Tilboiy  Fort,  which  seemed 
to  m^ace  them  with  its  guns.  They  next  gazed 
adminngly  down  the  wide  and  long  reaeh  called 
"the  Hope,"  durted  on  one  side  by  the  white  cliffs 
of  Kent,  and  on  the  other  by  the  woody  bills  of 
Essex;  then  noted  the  appearance  and  manoBavres  of 
some  passing  vessels;  and  lastly,  as  they  neared 
Giavesend,  turned  their  attention  to  the  blockhouse, 
battery,  and  wharf,  and  commented  upon  the  ships, 
some  of  considerable  burden,  lying  off  the  port 

While  his  leaders  were  thus  occupied,  Graham, 
in  order  to  pass  the  time,  entered  into  conrersation 
with  the  master  ferryman,  a  weather*beaten  old  felr 
low  named  Bandal  Fowler,  and  praised  the  quick- 
ness of  his  boat 

"Ay,  ay,  she  is  a  gallant  little  craft,  sure 
enough,"  replied  the  ferryman.  "She  has  done 
wonders  in  her  day,  and,  moreover,  has  had  some 
great  folks  aboard  of  her." 

"Indeed,  what  great  personages  have  you  had 
the  luck  to  carry?" 

"Marry,  the  greatest  was  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral," returned  Randal. 

"Nonsense,  man,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  has  used  your  boat?"  iMed 
Grraham,  glancing  at  Buckingham. 
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"Tea  I  do,  master/'  replied  the  ferryman, 
proudly. 

"I  don't  recollect  the  circumstance,  fellow,"  re- 
marked Buckingham ;  **that  is,"  he  added,  correcting 
himself,  "I  never  heard  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
had  crossed  the  river  by  this  ferry." 

''It  wasn't  here,  but  in  the  Medway,  that  his 
lordship  used  my  boat,"  rejoined  Bandal.  ''I  took 
him  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland  to  see  the  ships  lying 
at  Sheemess.  I  shan't  forget  it,  for  I  got  a  piece  of 
gold  for  the  job.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask 
whither  you  are  bound,  masters?" 

''For  France,"  replied  Buckingham,  in  a  tone 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  further  inquiries. 

But  old  Bandal  was  not  to  be  checked,  and  he 
was  about  to  ask  ftirther  questions,  when  Gbraham 
observed  to  him,  in  a  low  tone: 

"Don't  trouble  the  gentlemen  further.  They 
are  going  across  the  water  to  fight  a  duel" 

"Can't  they  cut  each  other's  throats,  if  they  are 
so  minded,  in  this  country?"  observed  BandaL  "B 
seems  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  go  so  far  ou 
such  an  errand.  However,  that's  no  concern  of 
mine." 

With  this  he  proceeded  to  let  down  the  isail,  call- 
ing to  his  man  to  look  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
mAre  they  were  close  to  the  landing-place.  When 
Grahani  tpok  out  his  purse  to  pay  the  fare,  he  could 
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find  no  silver  within  it,  and  his  companions  were 
unable  to  assist  him.  They  had  all  plenty  of  gold, 
but  no  small  change.  Old  Bandal  had  only  a  few 
pence  in  his  greasy  leather  pouch,  and  as  to  chang- 
ing a  jacobus,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

"Give  him  a  couple  of  gold  pieces,"  cried  Buck- 
ingham. "We  can't  be  detained  a  moment  in  land- 
ing." 

As  Graham  obeyed  the  order,  and  placed  the 
glittering  coin  in  Eandal's  homy  hands,  the  old 
ferryman  exclaimed,  in  tones  that  bespoke  his  grati- 
tude, "I  heartily  thank  your  honours.  You  are 
generous  as  princes  —  far  more  generous  than  the 
Lord  High  Admiral.  This  is  the  best  fare  I  ever 
got,  and  if  I  could  only  earn  as  much  every  time  I 
cross  the  Thames,  I  should  soon  be  ricL  Take  aa 
old  man's  advice,  and  make  up  your  quarrel.  You 
are  goodly  gentlemen  both,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  either  of  you  were  harmed." 

"Hold  thy  peace,  friend,"  said  Graham,  stopping 
him.  "Thou  hast  got  more  than  thy  deserts.  Be 
content." 

"I  am  content  —  more  than  content,"  persisted 
Randal;  "but  I  would  fain  prevent  bloodshed.  Be 
seech  ye,  good  sirs,  to  listen  to  me." 

But  he  spoke  to  deaf  ears,  for  no  sooner  did  the 
boat  touch  the  strand  than  the  prince  and  Buciing- 
ham  leaped  ashore,  and  ran  up  the  ^teps,  passinp^ 
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as  quickly  as  they  could  through  the  crowd  of 
seafaring  men  and  others  collected  on  the  whar£ 
Tbejr  were  speedily  followed  by  Graham,  charged 
with  the  bi^gage,  for  he  resolutely  refused  the  offer 
of  Eandal  to  carry  it  for  him,  not  wishing  to  be 
troubled  further  with  the  old  man.  The  party  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  Falcon,  where  post-horses 
were  kept. 

As  soon  as  his  passengers  were  gone,  old  Sandal 
took  out  the  two  jacobuses  he  had  received,  und, 
while  feasting  his  eyes  upon  them,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  him  if  he  allowed 
the  duel  to  take  place;  and  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  kindest  and  most  Christian  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  have  the  gentlemen  arrested,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  each  other,  he  left 
his  boat,  ^ and  went  to  inform  the  portreve,  as  the 
chief  officer  of  the  town  was  designated,  of  the 
matter  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

The  portreve,  fully  believing  his  story ^  at  pnce 
despatched  two  officers  to  the  Falcon  to  afr^st  the 
intending  combatants,  and  bring  them  before  him; 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  post-house,  the  officers  found 
that  the  persons  of  whom  they  were  in  quest  had 
started  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  However, 
as  4he  portreve's  orders  were  peremptory,  they 
ordered  post-horses,  and  get  off  after  the  travellers, 
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and  being  wdl  mounted,  made  sure  of  overtaking 
them  before  they  could  reach  Rocbester. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  companions,  attended  as 
before  by  a  postboy  carrying  their  baggage,  had 
passed  through  the  rich  gardens  surrounding  the 
town,  mounted  the  windmill-crowned  heights,  whence 
such  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect  is  obtained, 
had  ridden  on  through  Chalk-street  and  past  the 
thick  woods  of  Maplesden,  and  did  not  slacken  their 
pace  till  they  reached  the  foot  of  Gad's  Hill. 

"Here  we  are  at  Gad's  Hill  —  the  scene  of  one 
of  FalstafTs  exploits ,''  quoth  Tom  to  Jack,  as  &ey 
were  slowly  ascending  the  eminence.  "Hereabouts, 
the  fat  knight,  with  Bardolph  and  Peto,  robbed  the 
travellers  of  the  gold  they  were  conveying  to  the 
king's  exchequer,  and  here  the  rogues,  in  their  turn, 
were  stripped  of  their  booty  and  soundly  belaboured 
by  the  madpap  Prince  Hal,  and  Foins.  But  even  in 
our  own  day,"  added  Tom,  "Gad's  Hill  has  an  ill 
repute,  and  these  thickets  are  still  haunted  by 
knights  of  the  post  and  minions  of  the  moon,  who 
Bally  forth  to  bid  tiie  traveller  stand  and  deliver,  on 
peril  of  his  life.  Heaven  grant  we  meet  with  no 
Buch  caitiffs!  Were  they  to  ease  us  of  the  twenty- 
fiye  thousand  pounds  we  carry  with  us  in  biUs  of 
exohange  on  Paris  and  Madrid,  besides  our  gold, 
they  would  obtain  a  rich  spoil,  and  might  hinder 
our  journey." 
The  Spanish  Match.  /.  ^ 
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'Trithee,  not  so  loud,  Tom,"  said  Jack,  glancing 
around  suspiciously —  "you  may  be  overheard;  and 
though  I  delight  in  adventures,  I  have  no  fanc^  for 
an  encounter  with  highwaymen."  ^.  ^' 

"Let  us  push  on,  then,  Jack,"  rejoined  Tom. 
"As  I  have  just  told  you,  this  is  a  dangerous 
spot" 

Putting  their  horses  in  motion,  they  soon  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  Here,  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
stood  a  small  hostel,  called  the  Leather  Bottle,  and 
as  Jack,  who  was,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  halted  for  a  moment,  the  postboy  found  time 
to  drain  a  horn  of  humming  ale.  Presently  the 
travellers  resumed  their  journey,  and  were  descend- 
ing the  hill,  which  ^n  this  side,  as  on  the  other,  was 
covered  by  wood,  when  they  descried  a  large  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses  coming  towards  them.  Near 
this  carriage,  and  apparently  conversing  with  some 
one  inside  it,  rode  a  richly-attired  gentleman,  at- 
tended by  three  or  four  mounted  lacqueys. 

"By  Heaven!  Jack,  that  is  one  of  the  royal 
carriages!"  exclaimed  Tom,  calling  on  ^he  other  to 
halt.  "And  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  person 
who  is  riding  beside  it  is  no  other  than  Sir  Lewis 
Lewkner?  Plague  take  him!  What  can  he  be 
doing  here?  This  is  the  last  place  where  one 
would  expect  to  meet  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies." 
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"  ^s  an  unlucky  chance  that  has  brought  him 
bere,"  cried  Jack.  '^He  is  certain  to  recognise  us. 
We  must  turn  back." 

"No;  let  UB  put  a  bold  front  upon  it,  and  dash 
rapidly  past  the  coach.  We  shall  escape  notice,*' 
cried  Tom. 

"Impossible!"  returned  Jack.  "It  is  the  Comte 
de  Tilli&res  who  is  in  the  carriage.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  features  just  this  moment" 

"You  are  right,"  observed  Tom.  "It  is  the 
French  ambassador.  I  saw  him  myself  quite  plainly. 
Look!  he  is  now  thrusting  his  head  through  the 
window." 

"And  seel  they  have  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
are  consulting  together,"  cried  Jack  "They 
eyidently  take  us  for  highwaymen,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  resist  our  attack." 

"Shall  we  attack  them,  Jack?"  said  Tom,  gaily. 
"To  rob  the  French  ambassador  and  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  would  be  an  exploit  worthy  of 
Prince  Hal  himself,  and  would  be  *  argument  for 
a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for 
ever.'" 

"The  matter  is  too  serious  for  jestmg,"  replied 
Jack,  gravely.  "Here  comes  Sir  Lewis  Lewkner. 
Shall  we  confront  him,  or  beat  a  retreat?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  rode 

towards   them,    with   the  evident  intention  of  de* 

4* 
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manding  their  business.  But  ihej  did  not  "wait 
for  his  approach.  Finding  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  encounter,  which  must  hare  resulted  in  a  dis- 
covery, Jack  struck  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
leaping  a  low  hedge  on  the  right,  plunged  into 
the  wood.  Tom  dashed  after  him,  and  Graham 
ordered  the  postboy  to  follow,  but  as  the  lad 
hesitated,  he  seized  his  horse,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  whip,  forced  the  animal  to  dear 
the  hedge. 

Just  as  this  was  accomplished,  Sir  Lewis  Lewk- 
ner  came  up  with  the  lacqueys,  and  called  omt, 
*' Stand!  if  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  give  an 
account  of  yourself!"  Then,  looking  at  the  other 
more  narrowly,  he  added,  "Either  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me,  or  it  is  Sir  Eichard  Graham?  But 
why  this  garb?  Whom  have  you  with  you.  Sir 
Richard?" 

"Those  are  my  friends,  Jack  and  Tom  Smith," 
roared  Graham.  And  without  another  word,  he 
jumped  the  hedge  and  disappeared  in  the  thid^et, 
leaving  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  completely  be- 
wildered. On  recovering  from  his  surprise.  Sir  ItewiS 
returned  to  the  coach,  and  told  the  ambassador  what 
had  occurred. 

"A  strange  notion  has  come  into  my  head,"  he 
added.  "I  feel  confident  that  it  was  Sir  Biehard 
Graham  whom  I  beheld,  and  I  am  almost  equalljr 
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certain  that  the  persons  with  him,  whom  he  called 
Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  were  no  other  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

"You  amaze  me,"  cried  the  Comte  de  Tilliferes. 
"The  prince  and  Buckingham!  in  disguise,  travelling 
under  feigned  names,  and  without  attendants!  This 
is  the  road  to  Dover.  Parbleu!  can  they  he  going 
to  France?" 

"That  is  highly  improbable,  your  excellency,'* 
returned  Sir  Lewis,  who  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
said  too  much. 

Nothing  more  passed  till  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  when  they  perceived  two  men  gal- 
loping towards  them.  These  were  the  officers,  who 
halted  as  they  came  up,  and  one  of  them,  respect- 
fiilly  saluting  ^r  Lewis,  inquired  whether  three 
gentlemen  had  passed  them  on  the  road;  adding, 
that  he  had  an  order  from  the  portreve  of  Gravesend 
for  their  arrest,  as  they  were  about  to  cross  over  to 
France  to  fight  a  duel. 

"Aha!  this  proves  they  could  not  be  the  persons 
I  suspected,"  observed  Sir  Lewis  to  the  ambassador 
who  did  not,  however,  appear  entirely  satisfied. 
"The  gentlemen  you  are  in  pursuit  of,"  added 
Lewkner  to  the  officer,  "avoided  us,  and  took  re- 
ftige  in  yonder  wood.  Possibly,  they  may  have 
returned  to  the  high  road." 
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''Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  officer. 

"I  should  like  to  know  the  result  of  this  ad- 
venture," observed  the  Comte  de  TTilliires.  "Go 
with  these  officers,  Martin,"  he  added  to  one  of  his 
mounted  attendants,  ''and  bring  me  word  what  hap- 
pens.    Thou  wilt  find  me  at  Gravesend." 

Adding  a  few  words  in  a  lower  tone,  he  placed 
a  purse  in  Martin's  hands,  and  dismissed  him. 

As  Martin  galloped  off  with  the  officers,  the 
coach  was  again  put  in  motion,  and  the  ambas- 
sador and  Lewkner  pursued  their  way  towards 
Gravesend. 


V. 

How  Jack  and  Tom  were  pursued  by  the  Officers  from  Gravesend. 

As  had  been  conjectured,  the  travellers  left  the 
covert  in  which  they  had  sought  shelter  and  re- 
turned to  the  high  road,  speeding  along  it  till  they 
came  to  Strood  Hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
they  obtained  a  charming  view  of  Bochester,  with 
its  ancient  castle,  its  cathedral,  and  other  pic- 
turesque structures,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  town 
of  Chatham,  and  the  district  watered  by  the  wind- 
ing Medway. 

While  they  were  pausing  to  examine  this  noble 
prospect,  the  postboy  warned  them  that  they  were 
pursued,  and  pointed  out  the  two  officers  and  Ma^ 
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till,  irho  were  scouring  along  ihe  yalley  about  a 
mile  off.  At  this  sight  the  travellers  immediately 
started  again,  and,  dashing  down  the  hill,  speedily 
reached  Strood.  Next  crossing  the  old  wooden 
bridge  at  Bochester,  and  entering  that  fair  city  — 
then,  as  now,  one  of  the  kaoBt  picturesque  and 
beautiful  in  England  —  they  rode  along  the  High- 
street,  till  they  reached  Chatham. 

Their  horses  were  in  such  good  condition,  that 
it  was  evident  they  could  hold  out  for  another 
stage,  so,  quitting  Chatham,  they  mounted  another 
lovely  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  delightfal 
and  extensive  view  greeted  them,  comprehending 
almost  the  whole  of  the  meandering  Medway,  with 
Standgate  Creek,  Sheemess,  the  Nore,  and  the 
distant  coast  of  Essex. 

Nearer  at  hand  the  prospect  was  yet  more  en- 
chanting, being  composed  of  hill  and  dale,  villages, 
churches,  and  homesteads,  hop -grounds,  apple- 
orchards,  cherry-orchards,  and  all  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  embellishment  of  an  English  land- 
scape. Of  course,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  hop-grounds  lacked  their  garniture,  when  the 
orchards  had  no  ripe  produce,  when  the  fields  were 
bare  of  crops,  and  the  woods  leafless,  the  picture 
was  deprived  of  much  of  its  charm.  Still,  even 
with  these  disadvantages,  it  was  so  beautiful,  that 
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Charles,  as  he.  gased  at:  ifc  wiih  a  raptnred  eje,  ex- 
claimed: 

^^Drayton  speaks  truth  when  be  sayB,  in.  }as 
*Polyolbion,'" 

OflunousKent! 

Wliat  county  hath  this  Isle  that  may  compare  with  thee! 

Fairer  scene  than  this  cannot  be  imagined.  Yon 
broad  and  winding  river,  hastening  on  to  mingle 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Thames  before  they 
both  are  lost  in  the  sea  —  those  charming  hills  — 

those  pompons  woods those  ancient  mansions  — 

those  reverend  fabrics  —  those  towns  and  hamlets  — 
all  bespeaking  peace  and  plenteousness.  Can  any 
picture  be  more  lovely?" 

"None,  none,"  replied  Buckingham,  who  either 
felt  or  feigned  a  like  enthusiasm.  "It  is  only  in 
England  —  perhaps  only  in  this  county  —  that  such 
a  prospect  can  be  seen.  We  shall  £]id  nothing  like 
it  in  8pain,  you  may  depend.  Jack  You  must 
bring  the  Infanta  to  behold  it." 

"I  shall  not  fail,"  replied  Charles. 

At  this  moment,  Graham,  who  had  been  linger- 
ing behind^  called  out: 

"Those  rascally  officers  are  coming  quickly  after 
us.  They  have  not  stopped  at  Rochester,  as  we  ex- 
pected, but  have  passed  through  Chatham,  and  are 
even  now  scaling  this  hill." 

"Plague   take   the   knaves  I"    cried   Tom,    im- 
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patiendy.  "Wb^-  should  we  concem  oanehres  abont 
them?" 

"They  will  canse  bs  delay,  and  every  hotir  — 
every  minate  —  is  of  importance,"  returned  Jack. 
"Let  us  OIL  We  shall  reach  Sittingboume  before 
them,  and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  proceed  beyond 
that  place." 

"On,  then,  to  Sittingboume,"  cried  Tom. 

And  the  whole  party  rapidly  deseended  the  hill. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  on  a  common, 
where  a  road  branched  off  to  Maidstone,  stood  a 
large  triangular  ^bbet,  from  which  dangled  the 
grisly  skeletons  of  three  robbers  who  once  haunted 
the  neighbouring  thickets,  and  had  been  the  terror 
of  all  travellers  on  that  way.  With  a  glance  of  dis- 
gust at  these  loathly  objects,  Jack  and  his  com- 
panions rode  on  through  Hambley  woods,  past 
Hainhaiik,  .through  the  old  town  of  Newington,  on 
the  farther  side  of  which  they  mounted  Keycall  Hill, 
descending  upon  Key-street,  after  which  they  came 
in  sight  of  Milton,  an  ancient  town  famous  for  its 
ojBters,  and  once  possessing  a  palace  built  by  Al* 
fred,  but  subsequently  destroyed  by  Earl  Godwin  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Farther  on,  they  passed  the  remains  of  Castle 
Bough,  another  fortress  buih  by  Alfred,  and  then 
entering  Sittingboume,  rode  at  once  to  the  Eed 
Lion,  and  called  for  post-horses. 
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These  were  brought  out  with  so  much  expedi- 
tion, that  the  travellers  were  mounted  and  off  fall 
five  minutes  before  their  pursuers  came  up.  Oreat 
disappointment -was  expressed  hj  the  latter  on  their 
arrival,  and  the  officers  would  have  relinquished  the 
chase,  but  they  were  induced  to  go  on  by  Martin, 
who  paid  for  their  post-horses,  and  promised  to  re- 
ward them  liberally. 

Jack  and  Tom  were  now  three  or  four  miles 
ahead,  and  had  already  passed  Hempstead  and 
fiadfield,  had  cleared  the  little  village  of  Green- 
street,  and  were  making  their  way,  at  a  rapid  pace, 
along  Watling-street  (the  ancient  Eoman  road),  by 
Norton  Ash,  Stone,  and  Raven  Hill,  towards 
Ospringe. 

While  mounting  Ospringe  Hill,  on  which  a 
beacon  then  stood,  they  cast  a  look  towards  Fever- 
sham,  Davington,  and  the  marshy  tract  adjoining 
the  Swale,  bringing  the  Bay  of  Whitstable  within 
their  ken. 

From  Ospringe,  about  twenty  minutes'  hard 
riding  brought  them  to  Boughton  Hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which  they  obtained  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  woody  district  known  as  the  Forest  of 
Blean.  From  this  point  they  first  descried  the  lofty 
tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  rising  above  the 
woods. 

[In  Blean  Forest,  which  then  extended  for  many 
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mileB  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  the  wild-boar  was 
still  hunted,  and  in  times  more  remote  bears  had 
been  found  within  its  recesses.  After  a  brief  survey 
of  this  grand  woodland  prospect,  they  once  more 
got  into  motion,  and  were  soon  buried  amid  dusky 
groves. 

On  emerging  from  the  forest  at  Harbledown,' 
they  beheld  the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury,  with  its 
ramparts,  towers,  gates,  churches,  and  other  edifices, 
overtopped  by  the  noble  cathedral,  about  a  mile 
distant  This  space  being  soon  cleared,  they  crossed 
a  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  river  Stour,  and 
passing  through  the  West-gate,  a  strong  and  stately 
structure  flanked  by  two  round  towers,  and  defended 
by  a  portcullis,  entered  a  long  street  bordered  on 
either  side  by  old  and  picturesque  habitations. 


VL 

How  Jack  and  Tom  were  visited  bj  Master  Lannoelot  Stedmarsh, 
Mayor  of  Canterbury. 

It  was  now  not  far  from  noon,  and  the  travellers, 
having  ridden  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  began  to  feel 
that  they  stood  in  need  of  some  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. Accordingly,  they  alighted  at  an  inn  bearing 
as  its  sign  a  grotesque  portrait  of  EJng  James,  which 
made  both  Jack  and  Tom  smile  as  they  regarded  it, 
and,  being  shown  into  a  chamber  by  the  obsequious 
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boat,  Christopher  Gfaialet,  inquired  what  eivtables  be 
had  in  the  house. 

**I  caii  give  your  honours  some  rare  trout  firom 
Fordwich,"  returned  Ghislet  "Our  Fordwich  trout 
are  accounted  the  finest  in  England,  and  such  as 
come  not  even  to  the  king^s  table,  Heaven  bless 
him  I  Then  you  can  have  a  famous  shield  of  brawn, 
a  quarter  of  a  kid,  and  a  chine  of  beef;  and,  while 
you  are  discussing  these,  I  will  prepare  you  a  dish 
of  wild-fowl,  or  plovers  —  our  plovers  are  dainty 
birds,  and  more  toothsome  than  snipe  or  wood- 
cock." 

"The  trout,  the  chine,  and  the  plovers  will  suf- 
fice," said  Tom.  "And  now,  what  wines  haat  thou 
in  thy  cellar?" 

"Good  store,  and  of  the  best,  an  pleaae  your 
honour,"  responded  Chislet.  "I  have  Ehenish  and 
Gascoigne,  white  wine  of  Gaillac,  and  red  wine  of 
Bordeaux.  Or  shall  I  brew  you  a  pottle  of  sack,  or 
bring  you  a  fiagon  of  our  old  Kentish  ale?  The  ale 
is  wondrous  strong  and  bright.  I  warrant  you  shall 
taste  the  hops  in  it" 

"I  will  take  thy  word  for  it,  mine  host,"  re- 
turned Tom;  "but  we  care  not  for  ale,  however 
strong  and  well  hopped.  Give  us  a  flask  or  two  of 
Gaillac,  if  it  be  good,  and  brew  a  pottle  of  sack." 

"Your  honmir  shall  be  well  contented,"  said  the 
host. 
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While  the  repast  was  being  prepared,  Jade  and 
Tom  strolled  forth  to  rieir  the  cathedral.  Beings 
faoiiliar  with  its  internal  beaaties,  they  contented 
themselves  with  a  survey  of  the  exterior  >  and  re- 
tamed  jnat  at  the  moment  that  the  Fordwich  tront 
were  placed  upon  the  ta]ble  by  the  ho3t  The  re- 
past waa  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  thiB  travellers, 
whose  long  ride  had  wonderfully  sharpened  their 
appetites. 

"I  never  fared  better  than  I  have  d^ne  to-day,^' 
observed  Jack.  '^But  we  must  not  loiter;  so  call 
for  the  reckoning,  Dick,  and  order  the  post-horses.^' 

On  this,  Graham  arose  and  was  about  to  summon 
the  host,  when  the  latter  suddenly  entered,  and, 
with  a  look  of  consternation  depicted  on  his  features, 
cried  out: 

"ffis  worship  the  mayor,  Master  Launcelot  Stod- 
marsh,  desires  to  speak  with  you,  gentlemen.^' 

At  the  words,  a  large  portly-looking  man,  with 
a  vary  red  face,  strutted  into  the  room.  The  mayor 
wag  followed  by  two  i^cdionaries  bearing  halberds, 
who  ^aced  themselves  one  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  and  was  accompanied  by  Martin  and  the  two 
officers  from  Gravesend- 

On  ihe  entrance  of  the  mayor,  Jack  and  Tom 
thought  it  necessary  to  rise  and  salute  him,  and 
they  did  so  with  so  much  dignity,  that  the  wor- 
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shipful  gentleman  began  to  feel  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  persons  of  importance. 

**To  what  canse  are  we  to  attribute  the  honour 
of  this  visit,  Mr.  Mayor?"  demanded  Tom.  "We 
are  strangers  here,  and  haye  merely  halted  in  yonr 
city  on  our  way  to  Dover." 

"That  I  understand,"  replied  Stodmarsh,  essay- 
ing to  look  dignified  in  his  torn.  "But  you  must 
excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  permit 
your  departure  till  you  have  given  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  yourselves." 

"On  what  plea  do  you  venture  to  detain  us, 
sir?"  inquired  Jack,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  and 
with  a  sternness  that  took  the  mayor  completely 
aback. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  said, 
with  some  respect, 

"These  of&cers  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest 
from  the  portreve  of  Gravesend,  Master  Nicholas 
Holbeach.  It  is  understood  that  you  are  about  to 
cross  over  to  France  for  an  unlawful  purpose  —  to 
fight  a  duel  —  a  mortal  duel  —  and  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  prevent  it." 

^Tutl  tuti  this  is  idle,  sir,"  cried  Tom.  "The 
portreve  has  been  wholly  misinformed.  We  have 
no  such  design.  We  are  peaceable  travellers,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  our  deportment.    This  is  my 
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brother,  Jack  Smith,  and  I  am  not  likelj  to  fight 
him." 

"I  must  have  proof  of  that  assertion,  sir,"  re- 
joined the  mayor,  "as  well  as  of  your  pacific  in- 
tentions, before  I  can  allow  you  to  proceed  on  your 
journey.  Have  you  no  document  about  you  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  your  statement?" 

"If  I  had  any  such  document,  I  should  decline 
to  produce  it,"  replied  Tom,  haughtily. 

"Then  you  cannot  blame  me  if  I  doubt  your 
explanation,"  rejoined  the  mayor.  "These  officers 
must  take  you  back  to  Oravesend,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  my  brother  magistrate,  the  portreve,  shall  deem 
meet" 

"Hold!  Mr.  Mayor,"  cried  Tom,  imperiously. 
^^ Listen  to  me,  before  you  commit  yourself  — " 

"I  commit  myself!"  exclaimed Stodmarsh,  greatly 
offended.  "I  can  allow  no  such  improper  language 
to  be  used  to  me.  I  look  upon  you  as  suspicious 
characters,  and  authorise  your  immediate  arrest.  Do 
your  duty,  officers." 

As  the  men  were  about  to  advance,  Graham 
placed  himself  before  them,  and  said,  "Mr.  Mayor, 
allow  me  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice." 

"Advice,  sir  —  advice!"  cried  the  mayor,  swell- 
ing with  indignation.  "I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  Launcelot  Stodmarsh  never  takes  advice." 

"So  I  should  imagine,    sir,"    replied  Graham, 
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eooUj.  '^NeTertbelew,  let  me  beg,  before  anydung 
is  done  which  70a  may  have  cause  to  regret,  that 
700  will  grant  as  a  word  in  private.^' 

"The  request  is  extremely  izregular,  air,"  re- 
joined Stodmarsh,  calming  doira.  "But  I  shall  not 
refase  it  If  70a  have  an7  explanation  to  give,  I 
am  read7  to  hear  it*' 

And  he  motioned  the  landlord  and  the  others  to 
withdraw,  telling  his  own  ofi&cers  to  guard  the  door 
outside. 

The  order  was  obe7ed  b7  all  except  Martin,  who 
contriyed  to  slip  behind  a  piece  of  fumitnre  withoat 
being  perceived. 

"And  now,  sirs,'*  said  Stodmarsh,  taking  a  seat, 
but  allowing  the  others  to  remain  standing,  "what 
have  70U  to  impart  to  me?*' 

"Mr.  Ma7or,"  said  Graham,  approaching  him, 
and  assuming  a  tone  and  manner  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  that  quite  confounded  the  person  he 
addressed,  "it  is  neces8ar7  that  70U  should  be  made 
aware  that  70U  are  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
most  important  persons  in  the  kingdom  —  his  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Lord  Marquis  of 
Buckingham." 

Thunderstruck  b7  the  information,  the  mayor 
sprang  to  his  feet,  upsetting  the  chair  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting,  but  perceiving  that  he  still  looked 
incredulous,   the  prince  and  Buckingham  removed 
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their  false  beards ;  whereupon ,  unable  to  doubt  longer, 
Stodmarsh  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Charles,  and 
said,  "Pardon,  your  highness,  pardon!  I  ought  to 
Have  recognised  you  and  the  noble  marquis  even 
when  disguised.*' 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Mr.  Mayor,"  re- 
plied Charles,  raising  him  graciously.  "It  is  no 
reproach  to.  you  that  you  did  not  recognise  us.  I 
owe  you  an  explanation,  and  you  shall  have  it.  All 
I  require  from  you,  on  your  loyalty  to  the  king  my 
august  father,  is,  that  you  keep  secret  what  may  be 
disclosed. to  you." 

"Your  highness  may  entirely  rely  on  my  dis- 
cretion," rejoined  Stodmarsh. 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  since  you  must  know 
the  truth/'  interposed  Buckingham,  "that  in  my 
capacity  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  I  am  proceeding  to 
Dover  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  discipline 
of  the  fleet  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  his  highness  the 
prince  has  deigned  to  accompany  me  in  the  visit 
Secresy  being  essential  to  the  plan,  we  are  only 
attended  by  my  equerry,  Sir  Richard  Graham,  and 
are  travelling  by  post,  as  you  perceive.  Now  you 
know  alL  Send  back  those  officers  who  have  come 
on  a  fool's  errand  from  Gravesend,  and  facilitate 
our  departure.  Do  this,  and  we  shall  be  perfectly 
content" 

The  Spanish  Match,  L  ^ 
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'^It  shall  be  done  instanter,  my  gracious  lord" 
replied  Stodmarsli,  hastening  towards  the  door. 

'^Hold  a  moment,  while  we  put  on  our  beards," 
said  Buckingham,  as  he  and  the  prince  resumed  their 
disguises. 

This  done,  the  mayor  opened  the  door,  and 
called  out,  "Ho,  there!  ho!  landlord,  I  say!  Bring 
out  horses  without  delay  for  these  gentlemen.  They 
have  perfectly  satisfied  me.  You  constables  from 
Gravesend,"  he  added  to  the  two  officers,  "can  re- 
turn as  you  came.  Tell  the  portreve  he  has  been 
misinformed.  Post-horses  forthwith  for  Dover,  I  say, 
landlord.*' 

"And  the  reckoning,  let  us  have  that,  mine  host," 
added  Graham. 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared,  Martin  came 
out  of  his  hiding-place. 

"A  pretty  discovery  I  have  made,"  he  men- 
tally ejaculated.  "The  prince  and  Buckingham! 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  This  shall  to  my 
master." 

And,  taking  out  his  tablets,  he  traced  a  few 
lines,  tore  out  the  leaf,  and  folded  it  up. 

He  then  went  forth,  and  found  the  travellers 
mounting  their  horses.  Jack  was  bidding  adieu  to 
the  mayor,  who  was  respectfully  holding  his  stirrup, 
much  to  the  host's  astonishment.    In  another  moment 
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the  party  rode  out  of  the  courtyaxd,  followed  by  a 
poBtboy  with  the  baggage. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  host  observed  to 
the  mayor,  *'Will  your  worship  acquaint  me  with 
the  names  of  my  guests?" 

"Not  now  —  not  now,  Master  Chislet,"  Replied 
Stodmarsh,  mysteriously.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
speak,  but  this  I  may  say  to  you,  your  house  has 
been  highly  honoured  —  most  highly  honoured." 

"I  judged  as  much,"  returned  the  host. 

Meanwhile,  Martin  had  taken  aside  one  of  the 
officers  from  Gravesend,  and  giving  him  the  note 
he  had  prepared,  desired  him  to  deliver  it  on  his 
return  to  the  French  ambassador. 

"His  excellency  will  reward  you  liberally  —  most 
liberally,"  he  added;  "but  here  is  an  earnest," 
slipping  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  constable's  hands. 
"Tell  him  I  am  going  to  Dover,  and  will  report 
further." 

With  this  he  ordered  a  post-horse,  and  rode  after 
ihe  travellers. 

VII. 

How  Jack  and  Tom  were  lodged  for  the  Night  in  Dover  Castle. 

KoTHiNa  particular  happened  to  Jack  and  Tom 
till  they  reached  Barham  Downs,  when  they  left 
the  road  to  examine   a  Boman   camp,    and   while 

6* 
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Tom  was  scrambling  down  the  outer  fosse  of  the 
earthwork,  his  horse  slipped  and  threw  him.  Tom 
rose  next  moment  withotit  assistance,  and  none  the 
worse  for  the  fall,  but  the  horse  had  sprained  his 
shoulder,  and  could  only  limp  along.  Owing  to 
this  accident,  the  progress  of  the  party  became 
necessarily  slow,  and  before  they  regained  the 
highway,  they  observed  another  traveller  speeding 
along  in  the  direction  of  Dover.  They  shouted  out 
to  him  to  stop,  but  though  he  evidently  heard  the 
call,  as  he  looked  towards  them,  he  p^id  no  heed  to 
the  summons,  but  rather  appeared  to  accelerate  his 
pace. 

"That  is  one  of  the  men  who  followed  us  from 
Gad^s  Hill,"  observed  Graham.*  "I  saw  him  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn  when  we  left  Canterbury.  Why 
is  he  riding  so  fast  to  Dover?  Can  he  have  obtained 
any  information  of  our  project?  Shall  I  ride  after 
him?" 

"To  what  end?"  rejoined  Jack.  "Even  if  you 
could  overtake  him,  which  is  unlikely,  you  could 
not  stay  him.  But  I  feel  no  sort  of  uneasiness.  It 
is  impossible  he  can  have  made  any  discovery." 

"I  hope  not,"  returned  Graham;  "but  it  looks 
Kke  it." 

The  prince  now  quitted  his  companions  for  a 
short  time,  and  took  a  solitary  gallop  over  the 
downs,    pausing   ever   and   anon   to    look   around* 
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Little  did  he  dream  that  some  two  years  later,  on 
the  wild  waste  over  which  he  was  careering  ^  a 
jkent  would  be  pitched,  wherein  his  bride  (not  the 
bride  of  whom  he  was  in  quest,  but  Henrietta 
Maria  of  France)  would  first  receive  her  court 
ladies. 

After  tracking  a  long  valley,  hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  lofty  chalk  ridges,  between  which  ran 
the  little  river  Dour,  the  travellers  at  last  came  in 
flight  of  Dover,  with  its  proud  castle  crowning  the 
hill  on  the  left. 

At  this  juncture  they  perceived  two  horsemen 
riding  towards  them,  who  proved  to  be  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter. 

**Heaven  save  your  highness,  and  you,  my  good 
lord,"  said  Cottington,  as  he  came  up  with  Endy- 
mion Porter.  "You  have  made  good  speed.  We 
thought  to  meet  you  on  Barham  Downs." 

"We  lamed  a  horse,  or  we  should  have  been 
here  an  hour  ago,"  returned  Charles.  "But  pray 
be  covered,  gentlemen.  No  ceremony  now.  Re- 
member that  I  am  only  to  be  addressed  as  Master 
Jack  Smith,  and  that  this,"  pointing  to  Buckingham, 
"is  my  brother  Tom.  But  let  us  hear  what  you 
have  done." 

"I  have  carried  out  all  the  instructions  given 
me,"  replied  Cottington.  "I  have  hired  a  swift- 
sailing  schooner,  the  Fair  Maid  of  KerU,  which,  if  I 
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be  not  deceived  in  her,  will  convey  you  speedily  to 
Boulogne;  but  though  she  is  ready  to  sail  at  once,  I 
advise  you  to  delay  your  departure  for  a  few  hours. 
A  strong  wind  is  blowing,  and  there  is  a  rough  sea, 
but  the  captain  of  the  schooner,  Master  Pynchen, 
feels  sure  the  weather  will  improve,  and  he  counsels 
us  to  wait  till  morning." 

Though  he  was  all  impatience  to  cross,  Charles 
assented  to  the  delay. 

On  entering  the  town,  the  prince  and  his  com- 
panions proceeded  to  an  inn,  where  chambers  had 
been  engaged.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
in-doors,  but  repaired  with  his  attendants  to  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  look  at  the  little  vessel  des- 
tined to  convey  him  to  the  opposite  shores.  As 
Cottington  had  stated,  it  was  blowing  hard,  and 
there  was  evidently  a  strong  sea  outside,  but  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent  was  lying  snugly  within  the  port, 
and  her  appearance  perfectly  satisfied  both  Jack 
and  Tom  as  to  her  sea-going  qualifications. 

While  they  were  examining  the  little  vessel,  and 
debating  whether  they  should  go  on  board  her,  a 
party  of  mounted  carabiniers  issued  from  a  side-street, 
and  rode  towards  them  across  the  wharf.  At  the 
head  of  this  troop  was  an  officer,  whom  the  prince 
and  his  companions  immediatety  recognised  as  Sir 
Harry  Mainwaring,  lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle.  They 
also  noted  that  with  Sir  Harry  was  the  person  who 
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liad  followed  tliem  &om  Gad^s  Hill  to  Canterbury, 
and  had  passed  them  on  Barham  Downs. 

On  Hearing  the  party,  Sir  Harry  Mainwaring,  a 
stout,  handsome  man  of  military  deportment,  with 
a  grey  beard  and  moustaches,  contrasting  strongly 
with  his  bronzed  visage,  ordered  his  men  to  halt, 
and  then  dismounting,  left  his  steed  in  charge  of 
an  equerry.  Before  advancing  towards  the  party, 
he  ordered  two  of  the  troopers  to  keep  off  all 
bystanders,  and  having  seen  this  done,  he  marched 
towards  Charles  and  Buckingham,  saluted  them, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Buckingham  inter* 


"Sir  Hany  Mainwaring,^'  said  the  marquis,  "it 
would  be  useless  in  the  prince  and  myself  to  attempt 
disguise  with  you,  but  it  is  his  highnesses  desire,  and, 
indeed,,  command,  that  you  do  not  allow  any  look 
or  action  to  betray  your  knowledge  of  his  person." 

"I  obey,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "but I  fear  that 
his  highnesses  incognito,  and  your  own,  my  lord, 
cannot  be  preserved,  since  you  are  both  known  to 
the  emissary  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  has 
ridden  on  to  apprise  me  of  your  visit.  He  has  con- 
trived to  distance  you  by  an  hour." 

"How  came  the  man  to  penetrate  our  secret?" 
demanded  Charles,  bending  his  brow. 

"He  was  present,  though  unobserved,  during 
your   interview    with    the   Mayor   of  Canterbury," 
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replied  Mamwarmg.  '*0n  the  man's  arriyal  at 
Dover,  he  rode  up  at  once  to  the  castle,  and  gave 
information  to  me.  I  did  not  entirely  credit  his 
statement,  but  immediately  came  down  to  satisfy  my- 
self, and  I  now  find  he  spoke  truth.  Still,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  motive  he  assigned  for  your 
visit  is  correct." 

*^I  know  not  what  he  has  told  yon,  Sir  Hany,'' 
retained  Charles,  *'but  you  shall  learn  the  exact 
trutL  I  am  proceeding  to  Madrid,  attended  by 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  these  three  gen- 
tlemen." 

*^How?  to  Madrid  with  only  these  attendants!" 
exclaimed  Mainwaring,  astounded.  "Your  highness 
will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  repress  my  astonish- 
ment" 

"It  is  even  as  I  have  said,  Sir  Harry,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "I  am  going  to  Madrid  on  a  special  errand 
—  nay,  there  shall  be  no  mystery  with  you  —  I  am 
going  to  fetch  the  Infanta.  I  desire  to  preserve  the 
strictest  incognito,  and  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  no  message  be  sent  over  to  France,  as  I  would 
not  be  known  during  my  journey  through  that 
kingdom.  To-night  I  purpose  to  remain  at  Dover, 
and  I  shall  sail  for  Boulogne  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow, in  yon  little  schooner.  I  count  upon  your 
aid,  good  Sir  Harry." 

"I   am   sorry   your   highness   has  confided  the 
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project  to  me,'*  returned  MainwariDg,  with  some 
hesitation.  ^'I  fear  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  duly 
to  allow  jonr  departure  firom  the  kingdom.  Indeed, 
I  dare  not  permit  it" 

^^'Sdeath!  sir,  is  this  language  to  hold  to  your 
prince?"  cried  Buckingham,  in  a  ftiry.  "You  will 
stay  us  at  your  peril,  sir.  You  forget  that  I  am 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  that  you  are  my  sub- 
ordinate officer." 

"No,  I  do  not  forget  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Main- 
waring,  respectfully.  "I  am  ready  to  obey  all  your 
lawful  commands.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  to 
my  sovereign  and  the  state,  which  is  paramount  to 
all  other  considerations.  I  will  despatch  a  messenger 
to  Whitehall  to  ascertain  his  majesty's  pleasure,  but, 
till  the  man's  return,  I  dare  not  permit  his  highnesses 
departure." 

^*Is  it  not  enough  that  the  prince  has  vouch- 
safed to  inform  you  of  his  intentions?"  demanded 
Buckingham. 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied Mainwaring,  firmly.. "For 
aught  I  know,  the  prince  may  be  leaving  without 
his  royal  father's  sanction  —  nay,  contrary  to  his 
injunctions." 

^^By  Heaven,  this  passes  all  endurance!"  cried 
Buckingham.  "But  it  is  idle  to  reason  with  one 
do  obstinate  and  dull-witted.  We  will  go  in  spite  of 
you." 
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''No  vessel  shall  quit  this  harbour  till  I  have 
the  king^s  warrant  for  its  departure.  I  will  take 
thus  much  upon  myself,  be  the  consequences  what 
they  may,"  rejoined  Mainwaring,  in  a  determined 
tone. 

"Nay,  Sir  Harry  is  in  the  right,"  observed 
Charles.  "You  shall  not  need  to  send  to  White- 
hall for  my  royal  father's  warrant,  sir,"  he  added  to 
the  lieutenant.  "I  have  it  with  me,  and  will  show 
it  you." 

"Enough,"  replied  Mainwaring.  "With  that 
assurance  I  am  perfectly  content,  and  am  ready  to 
obey  your  behests.  Will  it  please  y<^ur  highness, 
and  you,  my  good  lord,  together  with  those  with 
you,  to  lodge  within  the  castle  to-night?  You  will 
be  accommodated  more  suitably  than  at  an  inn,  and 
will  be  secure  from  all  chance  of  further  interrup- 
tion." 

To  this  proposition  Charles  readily  agreed,  where- 
upon Sir  Harry  besought  him  to  mount  his  steed 
and  ride  to  the  castle;  but  the  prince  declined  the 
offer,  preferring  to  proceed  thither  on  foot.  Main- 
waring then  despatched  a  couple  of  troopers  to  the 
inn  for  the  travellers'  baggage,  and  calling  his 
equerry  to  him,  bade  him  take  back  Martin  to  the 
castle. 

"I  will  give  further  orders  concerning  him  when 
I  arrive  there,"  added  the  lieutenant,  "but,  mean- 
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time,  do  not  allow  him  to  hold  communication  with 
any  one.  These  gentlemen,"  he  added,  "will  be 
mj  guests  for  the  night.  See  that  lodgings  are 
prepared  for  them  in  the  Constable^s  Tower  and  in 
Peverell's  Tower." 

The  equerry  bowed,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
order  he  had  received,  rode  off  with  the  troop, 
taking  Martin  with  him,  who  thus  found  himself  a 
prisoner. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Charles  and  all  those  with 
him  quitted  the  quay,  and  took  the  road  leading  to 
the  Castle  Hill. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  they  com* 
menced  the  ascent  by  tracking  a  zig-zag  path,  which 
conducted  them  to  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  and  scaling 
these,  they  found  themselves  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  outer  gate  of  the  fortress. 

At  this  point,  the  grand  old  pile,  aptly  enough 
described  by  Matthew  Paris  as  "the  key  and  lock 
of  the  realm,"  reared  itself  majestically  before  them; 
its  hoary  walls  studded  with  watch-towers  girding 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  hill,  while  its  mas- 
sive keep  rose  proudly  amidst  them.  Charles  had 
visited  the  fortress  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions, 
when  he  had  been  received  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  exalted  rank;  when  the  royal  banner  had 
floated  above  the  donjon-tower;  when  trumpets  had 
sounded  aad  drums  had  been  beaten  to  herald  his 
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approach;  when  the  whole  garrison  was  drawn  up 
in  the  enter  conrt,  and  the  road  lined  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Dover;  but  never  at  snch  times  had 
he  gazed  at  the  ancient  fabric,  replete  with  so  many 
historical  recollections,  with  feelings  deep  as  those 
that  impressed  him  how.  Sentinels  in  steel  cap  and 
corslet,  with  pike  on  shoulder,  were  pacing  to  and 
fro  on  the  ramparts;  other  men-at-arms  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  watch-towers  and  near  the  gate,  bnt 
these  were  the  only  inmates  of  the  stronghold  he 
beheld.  The  castle  wore  its  ordinary  aspect,  and, 
thus  beheld,  gaiped  infinitely  in  grandeur  and 
majesty. 

From  the  castle,  Charles  turned  to  look  at  the 
town  and  harbour,  and  was  well  pleased  to  find  that 
the  works  undertaken  by  his  royal  father  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  pier,  which,  though  "strongly  built 
by  Henry  Vin.,  had  become  ruinous  through  neglect, 
were  making  good  progress^ 

Could  he  have  foreseen  the  stupendous  bulwark 
which  an  after  age  was  destined  to  produce;  could 
he  have  anticipated  that  the  rude  and  unserviceable 
pier  then  constructing  would  be  supplanted,  some 
two  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  by  a  granite  wiJl 
projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves;  he  might  have 
blushed  at  the  insignificance  and  almost  inutility  of 
the  work  then  going  on.     But,  possessing  no  sucli 
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foresight,  he  was  well  enough  content,  and  deemed 
it  an  important  achieveinent 

Eonsing  himself  from  the  reverie  into  which  he 
had  £stllen,  he  proceeded,  with  Mainwaring  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  standing  near  him,  towards 
the  gateway  of  the  castle.  Little  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  personages  who  were  entering  the 
fortress,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  gate  contented 
themselves  with  saluting  the  lieutenant,  and  bestowed 
a  mere  glance  of  curiosity  at  the  others.  Still,  there 
was  something  in  the  look  and  deportment  of  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  that  excited  the  curiosity  of 
these  men. 

The  party  had  now  entered  the  outer  ballium, 
and  as  it  was  still  light  enough  for  an  inspection  of 
the  fortress,  Charles  strolled  for  some  time  about 
the  courts,  examining  the  various  towers  on  the  walls 
—  pausing  before  the  old*  Roman  pharos  and  the 
time-hallowed  church,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  King  Lucius  —  after  which  he  directed  his  course 
to  the  keep. 

Entering  it,  and  leaving  Buckingham  and  the 
others  in  the  state  apartments  on  the  third  story, 
Charles,  accompanied  only  by  Mainwaring,  mounted 
to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  turret,  whence  an  extra- 
ordinarily fine  view  was  commanded.  It  was  now 
growing  dusk,  but  even  thus  imperfectly  beheld,  the 
prospect  was  very  stiiking.   Across  the  Channel,  the 
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grey  outline  of  the  coast  of  France  was  distingaish- 
able;  the  position  of  Calais  being  fixed  by  its  light- 
house, while  another  pharos  gleamed  from  Cape 
Grisnez,  near  Boulogne.  Immediately  below  was 
the  town,  revealed  by  its  twinkling  lights,  and  the 
harbour  with  its  shipping.  Charles  tried  to  make 
out  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent  ^  but  could  not  succeed  in 
distinguishing  her. 

Undisturbed  by  the  whistling  wind,  Charles  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  this  lofty 
place  of  observation.  He  then  descended  with  the 
lieutenant,  and  on  repairing  to  the  chamber  where 
the  others  had  been  left,  they  were  informed  by  an 
attendant  that  the  evening  repast  was  served.  At 
this  welcome  intelligence,  the  whole  party  adjourned 
to  the  Constable's  Tower,  in  a  lower  chamber  of 
which  a  substantial  repast  was  laid  out.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prince^  injunctions,  no  ceremony 
whatever  was  observed  during  the  meal.  The  whole 
party  sat  down  together,  and  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  without  restraint.  Shortly  after  supper, 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  who  were  somewhat  fa- 
tigued by  their  lengthened  journey,  withdrew  to  the 
chambers  allotted  them,  and  both  slept  soundly  till 
they  were  roused,  an  hour  at  least  before  it  wa$ 
light,  by  wakeful  Graham.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  abeady  up,  and  prepared  for  departure,  and 
as  soon  as  the  prince  and  Buckingham  had  partaken 
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of  a  hasty  breakfast,  they  quitted  the  castle  nnder 
the  escort  of  the  lientenant,  and  followed  by  four 
stalwart  troopers  carrying  the  baggage. 

As  they  descended  the  Castle  Hill  on  the  way 
to  the  harbour,  Mainwaring  informed  Charles  that 
late  at  night,  long  after  his  highness  had  retired  to 
rest,  a  messenger  had  brought  a  despatch  from  the 
king,  ordering  him  to  prohibit  the  departure  of  all 
vessels  bound  for  the  coast  of  France.  "This  order," 
he  added,  "I  shall  carry  out  as  soon  as  yoTir  high- 
ness is  safely  off." 

Captain  Pynchen  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
passengers,  the  wind  being  now  fair,  and  promising 
a  quick  passage.  The  embarkation  was  speedily 
accomplished.  Mainwaring  saw  the  prince  and  Buck- 
ingham safely  on  board,  and  then  wishing  them  a 
prosperous  voyage,  took  his  leave. 

As  the  Fair  Maid  of  Ki$nt  weighed  anchor,  and 
spread  her  sails  to  the  favouring  breeze,  which  pro- 
mised soon  to  waft  her  and  her  precious  freight  to 
the  shores  of  France,  the  morning  gun  was  fired 
from  Dover  Castle/ 

VIII. 

How  Jack  and  Tom  crossed  the  Channel,  and  rode  post  from  Boulogne 
to  Paris. 

Fon  some  time  Charles  remained  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  schooner,  with  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the 
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shores  from  which  he  was  rapidly  receding.  After 
ranning  his  eye  along  the  line  of  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous chalk  cliffs  y  extending  on  the  right  to  the 
South  Foreland,  and  on  the  left  to  Sandwich,  he 
turned  his  regards  to  the  old  castle,  nowhere  heheld 
to  such  advantage  as  from  the  sea.  Precisely  at 
that  moment  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  began  to 
gild  the  lofty  keep,  and  ere  long  the  grey  walls 
encircling  the  hill,  with  the  numerous  watch-towers, 
the  antique  church,  and  the  pharos,  were  lit  up, 
until  the  entire  fortress,  which  had  hitherto  looked 
cold  and  stem,  assumed  a  bright  and  smiling  aspect, 
which  Charles  was  willing  to  construe  into  a  favour- 
able omen  to  his  expedition.  Not  till  castle  and 
cliffs  began  to  grow  dim  in  the  distance,  did  he  bid 
a  mental  adieu  to  England. 

No  incident  worthy  of  being  chronicled  occurred 
during  the  passage.  When  in  mid-channel,  those  in 
the  schooner  caught  sight  of  several  men-of-war  be- 
longing to  the  fleet  which  Buckingham  had  professed 
he  was  about  to  inspect,  but  in  other  respects  the 
voyage  was  monotonous,  and  Stppeared  long  and 
tedious  to  the  travellers,  all  of  whom  were  impatient 
to  get  across  the  Channel.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that,  immediately  after  their  embarkation, 
Jack  and  Tom,  deeming  disguise  no  longer  neces- 
sary, had  laid  aside  their  false  beards. 

Just  at  the  hour  of  two  in  the  afternoon  they 
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entered  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  and,  after  some 
little  delay,  were  permitted  bj  the  officers  of  the 
port  to  disembark,  and  Charles,  for  the  first  time, 
set  foot  in  France. 

Gottington  having  concladed  aU  arrangements 
with  Captain  Pynchen  before  landing.  Jack  and 
Tom  underwent  no  detention  on  that  score,  but, 
followed  by  a  couple  of  sailors  carrying  their  bag- 
gage, proceeded  to  the  Ecu  d'Or,  in  the  Grande 
Rue,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  a  very  civil 
landlord,  who  told  them  they  were  too  late  for  the 
table  d^hote,  but  considerately  added  that  he  could 
speedily  set  an  excellent  dinner  before  them.  This 
was  agreed  to,  but  the  dinner  was  not  served  so 
promptly  as  promised,  and  being  copious,  took  some 
time  to  discuss,  consequently  it  was  hard  upon  foTir 
o^clock  before  the  travellers  were  in  the  saddle. 
Attended  by  two  gaily-dressed  postilions,  wearing 
enormous  jack-boots,  and  who  made  the  quay  echo 
with  the  clangour  of  their  horns,  they  rode  out  of 
Boulogne,  and,  crossing  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Liane,  took  the  road  to  Montreuil,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  night,  and  where  they  arrived, 
without  accident  or  interruption,  about  seven  o^clock, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  T^te  de  Boeuf ,  re- 
nowned for  its  p&t^s  de  becassines. 

Bising  betimes  next  morning,  they  were  all  on 
horseback   soon   after   seven,    and  on  the  way  to 
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Amiens,  wkich  they  determined  to  make  tlie  limit 
of  that  day's  journey. 

All  the  party  were  in  high  spirits.  To  CharleB 
the  novelty  of  travelling  in  a  formgn  land  was  ex- 
citing, and  though  the  country  through  which  he 
rode  was  uninteresting  in  a  picturesque  point  of 
view,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind  it  became  in- 
vested with  charms  such  as  many  a  really  beautiful 
landscape  had  not  revealed  to  him.  Fortunately 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  state  of  the  roads 
good,  so  that  the  travellers  got  on  without  annoy- 
ance. 

A  joyous  company  they  were  —  as  joyous  and 
light-hearted  as  any  that  had  preceded  them  on  the 
same  route.  Whether  it  was  change  of  clime  and 
scene,  or  the  excitement  they  had  previously  under- 
gone, that  occasioned  this  gaiety,  none  cared  to  in- 
quire, being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  Ev(»i 
Sir  Francis  Cottington,  who  had  been  so  strongly 
averse  to  the  expedition,  yielded  to  the  enlivening 
influences,  and  began  to  view  the  project  with  a 
hopeful  eye. 

Though  maintaining  his  habitual  gravity  of  look, 
Charles  at  heart  was  as  gleeful  as  his  companions. 
Never  had  he  been  more  entirely  free  from  the 
melancholy  which  usually  overshadowed  him  —  never 
was  the  present  more  void  of  gloom  —  never  did 
the  future  look  brighter.     Sometimes,  in  order  to 
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indulge  in  a  fit  of  pleasant  muBing  —  to  dwell  npon 
the  charms  of  his  mistress  —  to  conjnre  np  the  idea 
of  their  first  interview,  and  his  transports  on  he- 
holding  her  —  he  would  ride  apart  from  the  others 
—  ^ut  he  soon  returned  to  join  in  their  lively 
chat 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  on  their  journey, 
scarcely  aware  how  much  they  had  accomplished. 
After  skirting  the  forest  of  Crecy,  close  to  which 
the  famous  battle  was  won  by  Edward  lU.,  the 
thought  of  which  roused  the  warlike  spirit  of  Charles^ 
and  made  him  bum  for  the  military  renown  of  the 
Black  Prince,  they  descended  into  the  vale  of  the 
Sipmme,  and  traversed  it  till  they  reached  Abbe- 
ville. 

Here  they  alighted  at  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste, 
situated  near  the  Cathedral  of  St  Wolfram.  At  the 
doorway  of  the  inn  several  travellers  were  congre- 
gated, who  naturally  regarded  the  new  comers  with 
curiosity,  and  speculated  upon  their  quality.  There 
was  nothing,  as  we  know,  in  the  attire  of  any  of 
the  party  to  indicate  their  rank,  and  yet  those  who 
beheld  them  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
stately  looks  and  deportment  of  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham. 

It  chanced  that  among  the  observers  on  the  oc- 
casion there  were  two  gentlemen  from  St.  Valery, 
who  had  lately  been  in  England,   and  they  both 

6* 
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recognised  the  illustrious  travellers  —  though  almosi 
doubting  the  evidence  of  their  ejes.  All  the  party 
had  gone  into  the  house  with  Ihe  exception  of  Ora- 
ham,  who  stayed  behind  to  pay  the  postilion,  when 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  M.  Marcellin,  making  a 
very  polite  bow,  thus  addressed  the  young  equerry: 

^'Pray  excuse  me,  monsieur,  but  I  and  my  firiend 
M.  de  Nouvion  have  recently  been  in  England,  and 
during  our  stay  visited  your  famous  race-course  at 
Newmarket  While  there,  we  had  the  singular  satis- 
faction of  beholding  his  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  We 
saw  them,  monsieur  —  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
milord  —  sufEciently  long  to  enable  us  to  study 
their  features  carefully,  and  £x  them  upon  our  me- 
mory. You  will  not  he  surprised  then,  monsieor, 
when  we  declare  that  in  two  of  your  party,  who 
have  just  gone  in  with  the  landlord,  we  conceive 
that  we  recognise  Prince  Charles  and  the  lord  mar- 
quis." 

"I  take  what  you  say  as  a  great  compliment  to 
my  friends,  messieurs,"  returned  Graham,  without 
the  slightest  embarrassment;  "but  you  are  mistakea 
The  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer  are  very  humble 
individuals  —  two  brothers,  the  Messieurs  Smith. 
They  certainly  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  illus- 
trious personages  you  have  mentioned  — enough, 
perhaps,  to  deceive  a  strouger." 
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".The  resemblance  is  too  striking  in  both  in- 
stances to  admit  of  doubt  upon  the  point/'  observed 
K  de  Nouvion.  ''Of  course  it  is  not  for  us  to  make 
a  remark  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  lord  mar^ 
quis  choose  to  travel  incognito.^' 

"I  will  speedily  convince  you  of  your  error, 
messieurs,"  interrupted  Graham.  And  stepping  within 
the  doorway,  he  shouted,  ''Hola!  Jack  and  Tom. 
Come  hither  for  a  moment,  I  pray  of  you." 

At  this  summons,  Jack  and  Tom  immediately 
came  out  of  the  salle  k  manger  into  which  they  had 
been  ushered  by  the  host,  and  Jack  said,  as  if 
addressing  an  equal,  ''What  do  you  want  with  us, 
Dick?" 

"These  gentlemen  will  have  it  that  you  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,"  re- 
plied Graham.  "Pray  undeceive  them,  for  they  will 
not  credit  my  denial." 

"Ton  do  us  too  much  honour,  messieurs  —  far 
too  much,"  observed  Jack.  "It  is  not,  however, 
the  first  time  that  my  brother  Tom  and  myself  have 
been  taken  for  the  important  personages  in  question." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  M.  Marcellin. 

"The  resemblance  is  rather  unlucky  for  us,"  re- 
marked Tom.  "It  has  more  than  once  got  us  into 
difficulties." 

"I  can  easily  imagine  it,"  rejoined  De  Nouvion, 
sceptically.     "It  must   be  unpleasant  also  for  the 
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prince  and  the  lord  marquis  to  be  mistaken,  as  they 
might  be  accidentally,  for  70a  and  your  brother  M. 
Jack  Smith.  Of  course  you  have  seen  my  lord  of 
Buckingham,  monsieur?"  he  added. 

"Oh  yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  returned  Tom. 
"We  have  seen  both  him  and  the  prince,  eh, 
Jack?" 

"Frequently,"  returned  Jack. 

"Then  you  may  possibly  have  remarked,  as  I 
did,"  returned  M.  de  Nouvion,  "that  the  marquis 
wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand— 
precisely  such  a  ring  as  yours,  M.  Tom  Smith  —- 
while  the  prince  has  a  brooch,  the  counterpart  of 
which  fastens  the  cloak  of  your  brother  Jack?" 

"Confound  the  rascal!  how  closely  he  must  have 
observed  us,",  whispered  Tom  to  Jack.  "Eh  bien, 
messieurs,"  he  added  to  the  others,  "if  you  persist 
in  your  belief,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  in  my  brother  Jack  and  myself  to 
be  angry  with  you  for  so  flattering  an  error,  and, 
though  neither  of  us  is  likely  to  become  a  marquis 
or  a  prince  of  the  bloqd,  we  must  accept  the  titles 
for  the  moment,  since  you  are  determined  to  invest 
us  with  them." 

So  saying,  he  bowed,  as  did  Jack,  and  both, 
laughing  heartily,  returned  to  the  salle  h,  manger, 
followed  by  Graham,  and  leaving  M.  de  Nouvion 
and  his  fiiend  in  some  perplexity. 
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It  soon  became  apparent,  from  the  extraordinary 
deference  paid  to  Jack  and  Tom,  that  Messieurs  de 
Nouvion  and  Marcellin  had  communicated  their 
opinion  as  to  the  real  rank  of  his  guests  to  the 
h5telier.  With  a  thousand  apologies,  the  host  be- 
sought his  distinguished  guests  to  remove  to  a 
private  room;  but  this  they  declined,  saying  they 
did  not  desire  better  accommodation  than  ordinary 
travellers. 

"You  are  extremely  obliging,  my  good  host," 
remarked  Tom,  "but  we  know  the  cause  of  your 
civility,  and  it  is  proper  we  should  set  you  right. 
Two  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  have  just  been  con- 
versing, are  under  the  delusion  that  we  are  grand 
seigneurs  travelling  incognito.  The  notion  is  ab- 
surd. We  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  high 
rank,  and  are  simply  what  we  seem." 

"That  is  quite  possible,  milord,"  replied  the 
hotelier,  bowing,  "because  to  me  you  seem  to  be 
princes." 

"*Sdeath!  take  us  for  what  you  will,"  cried  Tom. 
"All  we  ask  is,  not  to  be  charged  like  princes.  Put 
nothing  down  for  rank  in  your  reckoning." 

The  host  declared  he  would  not,  but  failed  to 
keep  his  word.  The  best  the  house  could  produce 
was  set  before  his  guests;  but  they  had  to  pay  hand- 
somely for  their  entertainment  Their  indifference 
to  the  heavy  charge  which  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
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make,  confirmed  the  sbrewd  host  in  his  opinion  of 
their  rank.  On  the  departure  of  the  travellers,  the 
whole  house  assembled  in  the  courtyard  to  see  them 
mount,  and  bows  and  curtseys  were  made  them  on 
all  sides,  which  they  very  graciously  returned. 

At  Amiens,  where  they  arrived  before  dusk, 
they  put  up  at  the  H6tel  de  France,  and  visited  the 
cathedral  during  the  solemnisation  of  evening  mass 
—  Charles  being  lost  in  admiration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary architectural  beauty  of  the  interior  of  this 
noble  Gothic  pile. 

Next  morning  they  started  at  an  early  hour  for 
Paris,  and  did  not  loiter  on  their  journey.  With 
no  little  satisfaction  they  found  themselves  at  Saint 
Denis,  where  they  changed  horses  for  the  last  time. 
A  short  stage  brought  them  to  the  faubourgs  of 
Paris,  and  they  entered  the  city  by  the  Porte  Saint 
Denis  —  not  the  existing  triumphal  arch,  but  an 
older  portal,  built  by  Charles  IX. 

On  passing  through  the  gateway,  Charles  ex- 
perienced that  emotion  which  every  stranger  must 
feel  on  first  beholding  a  city  of  which  he  has  heard 
much  and  longed  to  visit  All  was  new  to  him  — 
habitations,  people,  costumes  —  and  he  gazed  around 
with  insatiable  curiosity.  His  cotirse  led  him  through 
the  Hue  Saint  Denis,  and  its  old  and  picturesque 
houses  delighted  him,  but  it  was  on  reaching  the 
luays  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  while  crossing 
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the  Pont-Neuf ,  that  Paris  was  displayed  to  him  in 
all  its  xnarvellous  beauty.  Notre-Dame,  theCh&telet, 
the  Lonvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  a  multitude  of  less 
important  structures,  then  burst  upon  his  gaze,  fill- 
ing him  with  admiration.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
dwell  on  the  picture.  Passing  the  College  de  Quatre 
Nations,  and  along  the  Quai  des  Thdatins,  the 
party  soon  reached  the  Hue  de  3ourbon,  and  alighted 
at  the  Hdtel  des  Etrangers. 

IX. 

Bow  Jack  and  Tom  were  gr&cioiuly  received   by  the  Dae  de 
Montba^on. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Graham  brought 
word  that  some  brilliant  fStes  were  just  then  taking 
place  at  court,  whereupon  Jack  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  be  present  at  one  of  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Tom  declared  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  and  undertook  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
Louvre.,  However,  as  they  were  unprovided  with 
fitting  attire,  a  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to 
M.  Marolles,  the  court  tailor,  who  presently  repaired 
to  the  hotel,  and  received  an  order  for  three  mag- 
nificent suits.  Marolles  not  only  undertook  to 
famish  these  habiliments  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morrow,  but  to  provide  the  three  gentlemen  with 
all  else  they  might  require  to  make  a  befitting 
appearance  at  the  royal  f^te.     Moreover,   he  pro- 
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mised  to  bring  M.  Gaston,  the  court  perruqaier, 
with  a  good  choice  of  periwigs  k  la  mode  de  la 
cour..  This  important  matter  arranged,  Jack  and 
Tom  retired  to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  daj,  and  prepare  for  the  festiyities  of  the 
morrow. 

When  they  arose  next  motning,  they  found 
MaroUes  and  Gaston  in  attendance.  Their  dresses 
became  them  to  admiration  —  at  least,  Marolles  de- 
clared so  —  and  Gaston  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
sit  of  their  perukes  —  the  latter,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing,  had  been  ordered  in  some  degree 
to  disguise  their  features. 

At  a  later  hour  in  the  morning,  arrayed  in  their 
splendid  habiliments,  and  wearing  their  flowing 
perukes.  Jack  and  Tom,  attended  by  Graham,  who 
was  equally  richly  attired,  drove  in  a  coach  to  the 
Louvre,  and  were  set  down  in  the  great  court. 

On  entering  the  palace,  their  distinguished  ap- 
pearance satisfied  the  ushers  that  they  were  persona 
of  importance,  and  they  were  at  once  admitted  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  Due  de  Montbazon,  grand 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  by  whom  the  royal  f^tes 
were  superintended.  The  duke,  who  was  a  very 
formal  personage,  received  them  with  ceremonious 
politeness.  They  were  presented  to  him  as  the 
Messieurs  Smith,  three  Englishmen  who  were 
passing  through  Paris  to  Madrid,   and  they  noticed 
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that  the  duke  smiled  slightly  when  this  annotiiiee'* 
ment  was  made. 

"We  are  quite  aware,  M.  le  Due,"  said  Tom, 
^^that  we  ought  to  hare  heen  presented  to  you  by 
our  ambassador,  but  as  time  presses,  and  we  have 
only  a  single  day  in  Paris,  we  have  ventured  to 
come  direct  to  ydu,  being  inflamed  with  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  witness  the  royal  f@te,  which  we 
are  told  is  to  be  given  this  evening.'^ 

"I  win  do  all  in  my  power  to  oblige  you,  mes- 
Bieors,*'  returned  Montbazon,  in  the  most  gracious 
manner  possible.  "To-day,  as  you  may  possibly  be 
aware,  a  grand  banquet  is  given  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  to  his  majesty  and  the 
principal  persons  of  the  court.  The  banquet  will 
be  followed  by  a  superb  allegorical  ballet,  which 
will  take  place  in  the  grand  salle  de  danse;  and  in 
this  ballet,  besides  the  fairest  of  the  court  dames, 
the  Princess  Henriette  Marie  and  my  gracious  mis- 
tress, our  lovely  young  queen,  will  dance." 

"It  is  chiefly  to  behold  your  young  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria,  of  whose  beauty  we  have  heard  such 
ravishing  descriptions,  thai  we  desire  to  witness  this 
ballet,  M.  le  Due,"  remarked  Jack. 

"I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  messieurs,"  said  Mont- 
bazon, "that,  as  conductor  of  the  royal  f^tes,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  refuse  a  vast  number  of  applica- 
tions from  members  —  some  of  them  distinguished 
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members  —  of  the  court  to  be  present  at  this  ballet, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  make  an  exception  in  your 
favour.  As  strangers,  the  king  will  feel  that  jou 
have  a  greater  claim  upon  his  hospitality  than  his 
own  subjects  possess.  In  his  majesty's  name,  there- 
fore, I  invite  you,  messieurs,  to  the  banquet,  and  to 
the  ballet"  » 

"You  overwhelm  us  with  obligation,  M.  le  Due," 
replied  Jack.  "Gratified  as  we  are  by  the  invita- 
tion, we  can  scarcely  accept  it,  as  we  feel  that  yon 
are  straining  courtesy  too  far." 

"Nay,  do  not  stand  on  ^ceremony,  messieurs," 
replied.  Montbazon.  "I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
you  missed  these  f^tes,  and  as  your  stay  in  Paris  is 
limited  to  a  single  day,  you  cannot  have  another 
opportunity.     I  myself  will  see  you  well  placed." 

"We  have  no  rank  to  entitle  us  to  any  but  the 
lowest  place,"  observed  Tom.  "Indeed,  we  ought 
not  to  sit  down  among  the  court  nobility." 

A  singular  smile  played  upon  the  duke's  coun- 
tenance, and  he  said,  with  some  significance,  "Be 
assured  I  will  assign  you  proper  places,  messieurs." 

Just  then  an  usher  entered,  and  informed  the 
grand  chamberlain  that  the  English  ambassador  was 
without,  and  craved  an  audience. 

"This  is  lucky!"  exclaimed  Montbazon.  "It  will 
spare  you  the  necessity  of  waiting  upon  Sir  Edward 
Herbert" 
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"One  word,  M.  le  Due,"  said  Jack.  "I  must 
pray  you  not  to  admit  him.'* 

"Not  admit  him  I"  cried  the  duke,  feigning  sur- 
prise.    "Wherefore  not?" 

"You  shall  know  as  soon  as  we  are  alone,"  re- 
joined the  other. 

"Entreat  his  excellency  to  excuse  me  for  a 
moment,"  said  Montbazon  to  the  usher.  "I  shall 
soon  be  disengaged." 

"It  is  right,  M.  le  Due,"  said  Charles,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone,  "that  you  should  know  who  we 
are;  but  in  making  the  disclosure,  I  must  throw 
myself  upon  your  generosity  to  keep  the  matter 
secret." 

"It  is  perfectly  safe  in  my  hands,  prince,"  re- 
plied Montbazon,  rising  and  bowing  profoundly.  "I 
knew  you  and  my  lord  of  Buckingham  the  mo- 
ment you  entered.  MaroUes  informed  me  you  had 
sent  for  him,  and  I  was,  therefore,  prepared  for  this 
visit.  You  look  surprised,  but  I  received  infor- 
mation of  your  arrival  in  Paris  last  night  from  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police,  to  whom  it  was  com- 
municated." 

"Is  the  king  aware  of  my  arrival?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"Not  as  yet,"  replied  the  duke.  "I  intended 
to  apprise  him,  but  if  it  is  really  your  highness's 
desire  to  pass  through  Paris  without  a  public  ap- 
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pearance  at  court,  I  will  not  mention  the  matter  to 
his  majesty  till  after  your  departure." 

"You  will  do  me  an  immense  favour,  for  which 
I  shall  ever  feel  grateful,  M.  le  Due,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "If  presented  to  his  majesty,  I  must  tarry 
here  for  some  days,  and  I  am  bound  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  utmost  urgency " 

"To  Spain,"  remarked  Montbazon,  with  a  smile. 
"I  understand.  Your  highness  may  rest  easy,  I 
will  not  thwart  your  project,  but  will  facilitate 
your  departure.  Your  ambassador  is  in  the  ante- 
chamber, and  will  be  sure  to  see  you  as  you  go  out 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  therefore,  to  pass  forth  this 
way." 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  side-door  communicating 
with  a  private^  staircase,  through  which  Charles  and 
his  companions,  with  a  renewed  expression  of  their 
gratitude,  made  an  exit. 


How  Jack  and  Tom  drove  about  Paris ,  and  what  they  saw  during  the 
Drive. 

Determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  time, 
Charles  and  his  companions  spent  several  hours  in 
driving  about  Paris  5^  noting  every  object  of  interest 
that  came  under  their  observation,— palaces,  hotels 
of  the  nobility,  ancient  habitations,  theatres,  churches, 
fortresses,     prisons,     hospitals,     colleges,     bridgeS) 
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and  public  edifices  of  all  kinds.  They  tracked  the 
Rue  Saint  Honor^  and  the  Eue  8aint  Antoine 
from  end  to  end,  visited  a  multitude  of  churches 
and  convents  by  the  way,  strolled  about  the  Place 
Royale,  and  spent  some  time  in  contemplating  the 
Bastille.  Surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  approached 
only  by  a  drawbridge,  bristling  with  ordnance,  and 
flanked  by  towers,  this  terrible  state  prison  and 
fortress  seemed  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  though  it  wanted  the  majesty  of  the 
latter  structure. 

^^'Tis  a  stem  and  sullen  pile,  the  Bastille,^ 
observed  Charles,  "and  the  heart  aches  when 
one  thinks  of  the  multitude  of  captives  confined 
within  it." 

"Louis  XIIL  would  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
Tower,  if  he  chanced  to  behold  it,"  rejoined  Buck- 
ingham. 

"Possibly  he  might^^  remarked  Charles,  gloomily. 
"And  yet '  the  Tower  never  affected  me  96  pro- 
foundly." 

"And  no  doubt  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
makes  light  of  the  Bastille,"  said  Buckingham, 
"^and  thinks  it  the  finest  building  in  his  fair  city 
of  Paris,  as  it  certainly  is  the  lAbst  useftil.  Where 
else  could  he  safely  lodge  so  many  state  offenders, 
and  prevent  them  from  uttering  a  complaint? 
Would  to  Heaven   it   were    as  easy  for  our  dear 
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dad  and  gossip  to  send  a  traitor  to  the  Tower  as 
it  is  for  Louis  to  incarcerate  one  in  the  Bastille! 
The  lettre  de  cachet  is  an  admirable  invention.  No 
accusation  —  no  trial  —  secret  arrest  and  secret 
imprisonment.  With  the  lettre  de  cachet  and  the 
Bastille,  a  monarch  or  his  minister  may  play  the 
despot  with  impunity.  The  time  may  come  when 
your  highness  may  enjoy  the  truly  regal  privilege 
of  the  lettre  de  cachet*' 

"Any  attempt  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  power 
in  England  would  cause  'a  revolution,"  observed 
Charles.  "But  you  ever  jest  with  the  most  serious 
subjects,  Tom.  Let  us  leave  this  moody  pile.  The 
sight  of  it  makes  me  melancholy.*' 

"Whither  shall  we  go?"  cried  Buckingham. 
"Yonder  is  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine.  Suppose  we 
pass  through  it,  and  drive  outside  the  walls  to  the 
Porte  Saint  Martin?  Tour  highness  will  then  have 
seen  all  Paris." 

"Jfot  quite  all,  Tom,"  returned  Charles,  "but 
enough  to  convince  me  that  it  is  a  wondrously  beauti- 
ful city,  far  more  picturesque  than  London,  and  yet, 
I  own,  I  like  London  best" 

"'Twould  be  strange  if  you  did  not,"  remarked 
Buckingham.  "But  we  must  embellish  London,  and 
make  it  surpass  Paris  in  beauty." 

"London,  in  my  opinion,  needs  no  embellish- 
ment," said  Graham.     "The  Thames  is  a  far  finer 
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riyer  than  the  Seine;  London  Bridge  is  handsomer 
than  the  Pont  N^uf ;  Whitehall  is  a  noblev  palaee 
than  the  Loavre;  Saint  PanFs  surpasses  Notre-Dame 
m  grandeur;  and  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Tower 
is  infinitely  more  majestic  than  the  Bastille." 

"You  are  right,  Dick,"  observed  Charles.  "And 
yet,  as  a  whole,  Paris  is  a  finer  citj  than  London." 

"I  am  loth  to  admit  so  much,"  said  Graham. 
"But  your  highness  is  a  better  judge  than  I  am, 
and  I  must  needs  defer  to  your  opinion.  Un- 
questionably, the  habitations  here  are  loftier  than 
with  us." 

"And  more  picturesque,"  said  Charles.  "We 
have  no  street  like  the  Eue  Saint  Antoine,  which 
we  hare  just  traversed." 

"None  so  long,  I  own,"  rejoined  Graham.  "But 
give  me  the  Strand,  or  Fleet-street." 

"What  say  you  to  the  Samaritaine  on  the  Pont 
Neuf?"  demanded  Buckinghim. 

"A  mere  mechanical  toy,"  replied  Giatham; 
"quaint  and  pretty  enough,  but  Saint  Dunstan*s 
clock  is  better  worth  seeing."  . 

"Have  you  no  admiration  for  the  Tuileries?" 
said  Buckingham.  ^ 

"The  palace  is^  not  entirely  to  my  taste,"  re- 
turned Graham.     "I  like  Saint  James's  better." 

"You  are  as  void  of  taste  as  you  are  obstinate, 
Dick,"  observed  Charles,  laughing.     "But  whatever 
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I  may  think  of  the  beauties  of  this  city  —  and 
manifold  they  are  —  rest  assured  I  would  not  ex- 
change London  for  it*' 

While  this  conversation  took  place,  they  passed 
through  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine,  and  pursuing  a 
broad  road  laid  out  on  the  top  of  the  counterscarpi 
skirted  the  old  walls  until  they  came  to  the  Forte 
Saint  Martin,  when  they  again  entered  the  city, 
and  drove  direct  to  their  hotel  in  the  Bue  de 
Bourbon. 

While  the  prince  and  his  companions  were  thus 
employing  their  time.  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and 
Endymion  Porter  were  fully  occupied  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey  to  be  undertaken  next  day. 
Their  first  business  was  to  despatch  a  courier  to 
King  James,  with  a  letter  apprising  his  majesty 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
in  Paris.  This  done,  they  proceeded  to  a  banker 
in  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  where  they  obtained  gold 
for  sgme  of  the  bills  of  exchange  with  which  they 
were  furnished;  and  being  thus  amply  provided  with 
funds,  as  well  for  the  journey  as  for  immediate 
requirement,  they  procured,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  they  had  received,  two  handsome  riding-suits 
for  the  prince  and  Buckingham.  Moreover,  having 
suffered  grievously  from  the  neglect  of  due  provision 
in  this  respect  during  their  ride  from  Boulogne  to 
Paris,  they  purchased  well-padded  saddles  for  the 
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whole  party,  and  took  care  that  the  holsters  were 
furnished  with  pistols.  Pistols  also  were  provided 
for  the  helt,  and  musquetoons  for  the  shoulder,  so 
that  henceforth  the  travellers  would  be  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  able,  it  was  thought,  to  resist  any  attack 
by  robbers  that  might  be  made  on  them  during  the 
journey. 

"You  have  made  due  provision  for  our  comfort 
as  well  as  for  our  security,  gentlemen,^'  observed 
Charles,  as  he  examined  these  articles,  which  were 
laid  out  for  his  inspection.  "I  am  particularly  glad 
to  see  these  easy  saddles.  We  could  scarce  have 
got  to  Madrid  without  them." 

"And  these  laced  riding-habits,  broad-leaved 
grey  hats,  and  funnel-topped  boots  will  transform 
ns  into  French  cavaliers  in  a  trice,"  cried  Bucking- 
ham. "We  have  only  to  don  these  habiliments,  and 
wear  our  moustaches  en  croc^  and  the  metamorphosis 
will  be  complete." 

"These  riding-dresses  are  the  counterpart  of 
those  worn  by  his  majesty  Louis  XIII.  while  hunt- 
ing, my  good  lord,"  replied  Cottington. 

"They  are  handsome  enough  for  any  monarch 
in  Christendom,"  cried  Buckingham.  "But,  thus 
attired,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  change  our  desig- 
nation.    We  can  be  Smiths  no  longer." 

"That  roust  not  be,"   returned  Charles.     "As 

7* 
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John  Smith  I  have  started  on  the  expedition,  and 
John  Smith  I  will  continue  till  I  reach  Madrid." 

"And  I  of  coarse  shall  remain  brother  Tom" 
said  Buckingham.  "After  all,  one  English  name  is 
as  good  as  another  in  France,  and  it  signifies  little 
what  we  are  called." 

At  this  juncture,  a  servant  entered  to  say  that  a 
messenger  from  the  Due  de  Montbazon  was  with- 
out, and  shortly  afterwards  a  well-dressed  personage 
was  shown  into  the  room.  He  announced  himself 
as  M.  Chevilly,  confidential  valet  to  the  duke,  and 
thus  declared  his  mission: 

"Highness,"  he  said,  making  a  profound  obei- 
sance to  the  prince,  "I  have  been  sent  by  the  Due 
de  Montbazon  to  attend  upon  you,  and  upon  the 
noble  marquis,  if  you  will  deign  to  employ  me. 
My  master  deeply  regrets  that  he  is  unable  per- 
sonally to  attend  upon  your  highness,  but  he  has 
given  me  ample  instructions.  He  has  charged  me 
to  say  that  he  will  send  his  own  carriage  to  convey 
you  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  banquet  given 
by  her  majesty  the  queen-mother  takes  place.  If 
permitted,  I  shall  have  the  supreme  honour  of 
attending  your  highness  to  the  palace,  and  after  the 
banquet  will  conduct  you  to  the  Louvre,  where  you 
will  witness  the  grand  ballet" 

"The  duke  is,  indeed,  most  considerate,"  said 
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Charles.  *^I  fear  I  may  put  him  to  some  incon- 
venience." 

"My  master  is  anxions  to  anticipate  your  wishes," 
retnmed  Chevilly.  "If  I  understand  aright,  your 
iiighness  designs  to  start  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow 
morning  for  Spain.  May  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
any  of  your  gentlemen  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
order  post-horses?" 

"Not  as  yet,"  returned  Cottington.  "We  await 
bis  highness's  orders.  But  there  can  be  no  diffi* 
culty  about  the  matter." 

"Pardon  me,  monseigneur ,"  said  Chevilly. 
"There  is  great  difficulty,  as  you  would  have 
found,  had  you  made  application.  Without  my 
master's  intervention  you  would  have  had  no  post- 
torses." 

"The  deucel"  exclaimed  Buckingham.  "That 
would  have  been  awkward.  But  why  should  we 
be  refused?" 

"Because  the  lieutenant-general  of  police  had 
interdicted  your  departure  till  his  majesty's  pleasure 
respecting  you  should  be  ascertained,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Chevilly.  "My  master,  however,  has  made 
it  his  business  to  remove  the  obstacle,  and,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  has  succeeded.  Here  is  an  order  for  the 
borses,  countersigned  by  the  head  of  the  police,"  he 
added,  delivering  it  to  Cottington.  "You  can  start 
at  any  hour  you  deem  proper." 
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*' Another  great  obligation  I  am  under  to  the 
duke,"  observed  Charles. 

"A  mere  trifle,"  said  Chevilly.  "In  an  hour 
the  carriage  will  be  here  to  convey  you  to  the 
Luxembourg.  I  will  await  your  highnesses  further 
orders  without" 

And  with  a  profound  bow  he  withdrew. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Charles,  with  Buckingham 
and  Graham,  retired  to  their  respective  chambers, 
and  proceeded  to  make  their  toilettes  with  great 
care. 

XL 

How  Jack  and  Tom  dined  at  tbe  Luxembourg;  and  how  they  were 
presented  to  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Punctually  at  the  time  appointed,  the  magni- 
ficent equipage  belonging  to  the  Due  de  Montbazon 
entered  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  and  Charles 
with  Buckingham  and  Graham,  being  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  it  by  Chevilly,  were  driven  to  the 
Luxembourg.  Chevilly  went  with  them,  posted  on 
the  marche-pied. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  —  still  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  French  capital  —  was  at 
this  time  in  all  its  freshness  and  splendour,  having 
only  been  completed  a  few  years  previously  by 
Marie  de  Medicis,  who  spent  an  enormous  sum  upon 
its  construction,  and  in  its  internal  embellishment. 
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Modelled  upon  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence,  it 
possessed  charming  gardens  laid  out  in  the  Italian 
style,  and  ornamented  with  marble  fountains  and 
statues. 

On  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  carriage  contain- 
ing Charles  and  his  companions  passed  through  the 
gateway  into  the  grand  court,  which  was  filled  at 
the  time  with  splendid  equipages.  On  alighting, 
our  travellers  entered  a  spacious  vestibule,  thronged 
with  gentlemen  ushers,  pages,  valets,  and  mus- 
keteers of  the  royal  guard.  Here  they  were  met  by 
Chevilly,  who  preceded  them  up  a  noble  staircase, 
and  led  them  along  a  magnificent  corridor,  adorned, 
with  antique  statues  and  paintings  by  the  first  Ita- 
lian masters. 

Eventually,  the  party  were  ushered  into  a  large 
and  gorgeously  furnished  room,  in  which  were  as- 
sembled the  guests.  The  company,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, consisted  of  the  ^lite  of  the  French  nobility, 
and  they  were  all  as  much  distinguished  by  aristo- 
cratic deportment  and  refinement  of  manner  as  by 
splendour  of  apparel. 

Montbazon  had  taken  care  to  make  it  known 
that  three  Englishmen  had  been  invited  to  the  ban- 
quet, and  when  Charles  and  his  companions  made 
their  appearance,  it  was  at  once  understood  they 
must  be  the  persons  referred  to  by  the  duke.  But 
who  were  they?     This  was  a  question  that  no  one 
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could  answer,  and  Montbazon  not  being  present  at 
the  moment,  the  general  curiosity  remained  unsatis- 
fied. That  they  were  persons  of  high  rank  none 
doubted,  but  no  one  —  not  even  the  ushers  —  had 
heard  their  titles. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  his  companions,  not  un- 
conscious of  the  curiosity  they  excited,  and  secretly 
amused  by  it,  had  halted,  and  remained  standing  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company. 
The  remarkable  dignity  of  the  prince's  deportment, 
and  the  noble  character  of  his  features,  dlrew  all 
eyes  towards  him,  while  Buckingham's  stately  figure 
and  haughty  manner  made  him  also  a  mark  for 
general  observation.  There  were  some  fair  obser- 
vers, however,  who  thought  Sir  Richard  Graham  the 
handsomest  of  the  three. 

Charles  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  effect 
which  he  produced  upon  the  assemblage,  and  though 
he  did  not  assume  any  air  of  superiority,  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  disguise  his  habitual  majesty 
of  deportment.  Buckingham ,  accustomed  to  Jutshine 
all  the  members  of  his  own  court  by  the  splendour 
of  his  apparel  and  the  magnificence  of  his  ornaments, 
was  mortified  to  find  himself  eclipsed  by  several  of 
the  nobles  on  the  present  occasion,  and  lamented  the 
want  of  his  diamond  girdle  and  ropes  of  pearls.  He 
looked  around  proudly,  as  was  his  wont  at  White- 
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hall,  and  offended  some  of  the  high-spirited  young 
nobles  by  his  supercilious  air. 

His  haughty  glance  was  still  ranging  over  the 
courtly  throng,  when  large  folding- doors  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
gentleman  usher,  attended  hj  a  number  of  pages 
dressed  in  white  satin,  announced  their  majesties 
the  king  and  queen. 

Preceded  by  the  Due  de  Montbazon,  bearing  his 
wand  of  office,  and  walking  backwards,  the  young 
monarch  then  camie  forth,  leading  the  queen-mother 
by  the  hand.  Louis  XIII.  was  of  slight  figure,  but 
well  proportioned,  with  handsome  features  and  fine 
eyes.  His  pourpoint  and  mantle  were  of  crimson 
damask,  embroidered  with  gold  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  and  round  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain 
with  the  order  of  the  Toison  d'Or.  His  majesty 
seemed  out  of  health.  He  walked  feebly,  and  his 
countenance  bore  traces  of  suffering. 

Marie  deMddicis,  who  still  retained  much  of  her 
beauty,  had  set  off  her  noble  person  to  the  utmost 
adrantage.  The  stomacher  of  her  dark  satin  dress 
blazed  with  diamonds  and  rubies.  A  carcanet  of 
pearls  encircled  her  still  snowy  throat,  and  wreaths 
of  pearls  adorned  her  tresses,  which  had  lost  none 
of  their  raven  hue.  Her  eyes  wercr  lustrous,  her 
brow  smooth  as  marble,  and  her  carriage  majestic 
and  imperious. 
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On  the  appearance  of  the  royal  party,  the  com- 
pany immediately  drew  aside  to  allow  them  passage, 
and  profound  reverences  were  made  on  all  sides. 
These  were  very  graciously  acknowledged  by  the 
queen-mother,  and  somewhat  coldly  by  her  royal 
son,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  look  around. 

Charles  and  his  companions  escaped  the  king's 
notice,  but  not  that  of  Marie  de  M^dicis,  who  ap- 
peared much  struck  by  their  appearance,  and  vouch- 
safed them  a  gracious  smile.  Little  did  Louis  XIII. 
deem  that  within  a  few  paces  of  him  stood  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  powerful  as  his  own  — 
a  prince  with  whom  he  was  destined  to  be  •  allied  — 
or  he  might  have  bestowed  something  more  than  ft 
heedless  glance  upon  him. 

However,  though  both  were  objects  of  interest  to 
him,  it  was  neither  with  the  king  nor  the  queen- 
mother  that  Charles  was  now  occupied.  His  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  the  lovely  young  queen  who 
followed  them.  Anne  of  Austria  was  then  about 
twenty-four,  and  consequently  in  the  full  ^clat  of 
her  beauty.  Her  figure  was  exquisite,  and  her 
movements  combined  Castilian  dignity  with  Anda- 
lusian  grace.  In  stature  she  was  somewhat  below 
the  ordinary  female  standard,  but  this  circumstance 
detracted  nothing  from  the  effect  she  produced.  Her 
feet  and  hands  were  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful 
imaginable,   and   her   waist   taper,    yet   admirably 
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rounded.  Her  features,  lovely  in  expression  as  in 
form,  were  lighted  up  by  large  dark  eyes  beaming 
with  mingled  fire  and  tenderness.  Her  foose  was 
small,  and,  judged  by  classic  rule,  might  have  been 
termed  too  flat,  but  it  was  charming  nevertheless,  as 
was  her  little  mouth,  the  under  lip  of  which  pro- 
truded beyond  its  roseate  partner,  proclaiming  her  a 
true  daughter  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Her  rich 
brown  locks  were  wreathed  with  diamonds,  and 
gathered  in  crisp  little  curls,  as  was  then  the  mode, 
upon  her  white  open  brow.  Her  dress  was  of  yellow 
damask,  the  body  being  covered  with  twisted  fringes 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  In  her  right  hand 
she  carried  a  Spanish  fan,  and  her  left  hand  was 
accorded  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  the  honour 
of  conducting  her  to  the  banquet 

The  wondrous  beauty  of  the  young  queen  tran- 
scended any  ideas  that  Charles  and  Buckingham  had 
formed  of  it,  and  the  latter-  was  perfectly  dazzled. 
Her  charms  kindling  an  instantaneous  flame  in  his 
breast. 

On  her  part,  Anne  of  Austria  had  remarked 
both  Buckingham  and  the  prince,  and  she  was  not 
unconscious  of  the  ardent  glance  of  admiration  which 
the  former  had  dared  to  fix  upon  her.  But  for  this 
glance,  which  called  the  blood  to  her  cheek,  she 
naight  have  drawn  Richelieu's  attention  to  the 
strangers,  and  inquired  their  names. 
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"How  lovely  the  qaeen  is,"  whispered  Charles 
to  his  favonrite. 

"She  is  perfection,"  rejoined  Bnckingham;  "and 
if  the  Infanta  Maria  is  only  equally  lovely,  as  I 
doubt  not  she  must  be,  your  highness  will  be  the 
happiest  of  men." 

"Fair  as  the  queen  is,  they  say  Louis  is  insen- 
sible to  her  charms,  and  neglects  her  for  Madame 
deChevreuse,"  remarked  Charles.  "Looking  on  her, 
I  cannot  believe  the  scandal." 

"If  she  be  so  neglected,"  rejoined  Buckingham, 
breathing  hard,  "his  majesty  merits  the  fate  of  a 
careless  husband.  But  see!  who  comes  next?  One 
need  not  be  told  that  it  is  the  Princess  Henriette 
Marie.  Her  beauty  pales  beside  that  of  Anne  of 
Austria." 

"Hum!  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  rejoined  Charles. 
"They  are  different  in  style,  but  both  are  beauti- 
ful." 

The  fair  young  princess,  who  was  now  led  past 
them  by  the  Due  de  Guise,  was  not  yet  fifteen,  and 
consequently  her  personal  charms  could  not  be  fully 
developed.  But  there  was  the  promise  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  about  her;  and  her  magnificent 
black  eyes,  luxuriant  black  tresses,  dark  glowing 
cheeks,  coral  lips,  and  pearly  teeth,  showed  what 
her  charms  would  be  when  arrived  at  maturity. 
Henriette  Marie  inherited  all  her  mother's  beauty, 
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and,  indeed,  was  so  like  her  motlier,  that,  at  Flo- 
rence, she  might  haye  passed  for  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  M^dicis. 

As  the  princess  moved  gracefully  along  under 
the  conduct,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
her  eyes  encountered  those  of  Charles,  which  were 
fixed  upon  her.  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  her,  as 
there  had  been  in  Buckingham's  bold  gaze  at  the 
queen,  but  there  was  something  in  the  look  that 
vibrated  to  her  heart,  and  awakened  an  emotion 
such  as  she  had  never  previously  experienced.  A 
kind  of  fascination  was  exercised  over  her,  and  she 
could  not  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  dark  hand- 
some countenance  that  enthralled  it.  A  strange  pre- 
sentiment crossed  her,  and  seemed  to  announce  that 
her  future  fate  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
person  she  beheld. 

"That  gentleman  must  be  a  stranger,"  she  re- 
marked, in  a  low  voice,  to  the  Due  de  Guise.  "I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  before." 

"I  know  not  who  he  is,"  replied  the  duke,  re- 
garding Charles  with  surprise.  "But  I  will  inquire 
anon,  and  inform  you." 

Charles's  eyes  followed  the  princess  as  she  glided 
graceMly  along,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  she 
felt  their  influence,  for  she  turned  her  head  slightly, 
and  bestowed  a  second  glance  upon  him. 

"A  merveille!"   exclaimed  Buckingham.     "You 
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have  eyidently  created  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of 
the  fair  Henriette  Marie,  and  if  a  corresponding  im- 
pression has  been  produced  upon  your  highness,  we 
had  better  stay  where  we  are,  instead  of  prosecuting 
our  journey  to  Madrid." 

"Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Charles.  "TJie  princess  is 
very  beautiful,  I  admit  —  very  captivating  —  but 
I  cannot  swerve  from  my  allegiance  to  the  Infanta. 
I  begin  to  think  we  have  run  great  hazard  of  dis- 
covery in  attending  this  banquet.  Many  inquiring 
looks  have  been  fixed  upon  us." 

"Amongst  others,  those  of  the  princess,"  replied 
Buckingham.  "She  has  evidently  been  trying  to 
ascertain  who  your  highness  may  be,  but  I  hope  she 
will  not  learn  the  truth  till  we  have  left  Paris,  or 
there  will  be  considerable  risk  of  our  detention.  If 
she  is  as  clever  as  she  is  beautiful,  she  will  not  let 
such  a  prize  escape  her.  Heaven  grant  she  display 
not  too  much  interest  in  you  to  the  Due  de  Mont- 
bazon,  or  he  may  counter-order  the  post-horses." 

'  "We    were    unwise    to    come    here,"    observed 
Charles,  gravely. 

"That  I  feel,"  replied  Buckingham.  "Having 
lost  my  heart  to  the  lovely  queen,  I  shall  be  tor- 
mented evermore  with  a  hopeless  passion.  But  being 
here,  we  must  go  through  with  it.  Eetreat  is  now 
impossible." 

Meanwhile  the  guests  marched  on.     Next  after 
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the  Princess  Henriette  Marie  came  her  yonnger 
brother,  Gaston  de  France,  Due  d' Orleans,  con- 
ducting Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  whom  he  sub- 
sequently espoused. 

Monsieur,  as  the  Due  d'Orl^ns  was  styled,  was 
presumptive  ^eir  to  the  throne,  the  king  being  as 
yet  without  issue  by  his  union  with  Anne  of  Austria. 
Of  an  ambitious  nature,  and  indisposed  to  wait  the 
due  course  of  events,  Gaston  was  ever  conspiring 
against  his  royal  brother,  but  his  designs  were  in- 
variably baffled  by  the  vigilance  of  Kichelieu,  who 
surrounded  him  with  spies,  and  received  intelligence 
of  all  his  machinations. 

The  Due  d'Orldans  was  a  prince  of  very  noble 
presence,  and  looked  more  robust  than  the  king, 
though  his  features  were  not  so  handsome  as  those 
of  Louis  Xm.  He  was  his  mother's  favourite  son, 
and  as  she  would  gladly  have  seen  him  on  the 
throne,  she  secretly  supported  his  schemes,  and  by 
so  doing  excited  the  suspicion  of  Richelieu  and  the 
king.  Into  these  intrigues,  however,  we  need  not 
enter,  as  they  have  no  relation  to  our  story.  On 
the  present  occasion  Gaston  was  splendidly  attired, 
and  made  a  very  magnificent  appearance.  Aware 
that  he  secretly  aspired  to  the  throne,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  regarded  him  with  curiosity;  but  they 
sought  in  vain  to  read  his  character  in  his  looks. 
He  was  a  profound  dissembler,  and  his  visage  was  a 
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mask  to  hide  his  thoughts.  The  Due  d'OrWans  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  were  succeeded  by  a 
long  train,  comprising,  as  we  have  said,  the  most 
distinguished  personages  of  the  court,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  whole  of  these  had  passed  by  that  Charles 
and  his  companions  fell  into  the  line.  A  host  of 
pages  and  valets,  amongst  whom  came  Chevilly, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

"This  flagrant  violation  of  etiquette  in  yonr 
highnesses  case  would  drive  Sir  John  Finett  dis- 
tracted, if  he  were  to  hear  of  it  And  the  Due  de 
Montbazon  must  be  equally  annoyed,"  remarked 
Graham  to  the  prince. 

"It  gives  me  not  the  slightest  concern,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "In  reality,  there  is  no  violation  of  eti- 
quette whatever,  since  I  am  only  known  as  Jack 
Smith." 

Passing  through  an  ante-room  lined  with  atten- 
dants in  rich  liveries,  the  guests  were  ushered  into 
the  banqueting-hall  —  a  noble  apartment,  with  a 
ceiling  painted  with  frescoes,  and  walls  hung  with 
tapestry,  not  of  sombre  hue  and  design,  but  light 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  representing  pastoral  scenes 
and  flowers.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  sounded  as 
the  royal  party  entered  the  banqueting-chamber. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  there  was  a  dais, 
at  which  the  queen-mother  sat  beneath  a  canopy  of 
state,  with  the  royal  party  on  either  side  of  her. 
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These  august  personages  were  served  only  by  noblesi 
who  esteemed  it  a  proud  distinction  to  be  so  em* 
ployed. 

In  all  respects  the  banquet  was  regal  The 
plate  was  superb,  the  meats  of  the  choicest  kind,  die 
wines  varied  and  exquisite.  Officers  were  stationed 
at  short  intervals,  and  numberless  attendants  did 
their  duty  most  efficiently.  Though  placed  among 
the  inferior  guests,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
board,  Charles  and  his  companions  were  well  satis- 
fied with  their  position,  inasmuch  as  they  were  free 
from  observation  themselves,  and  had  a  full  view  of 
the  royal  party  at  the  upper  table. 

Buckingham  ate  little,  though  tempted  by  many 
delicacies,  but  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  charms  of 
the  queen,  and  Charleses  gaze  took  the  same  direo- 
tioa,  though,  sooth  to  say,  he  looked  quite  as  much 
at  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie  as  at  Anne  of  Austria. 
Graham  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  splendour 
of  the  scene,  and  looked  firequently  towards  the  dais, 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  curiosity  to  interfere  with 
his  enjoyment  of  the  dainties  set  before  him. 

Our  three  travellers  sat  together,  with  the  prince 
in  the  midst,  and  their  haughty  reserve  and  taci- 
tunity  effectually  isolated  them  from  their  neigh- 
bours, who  regarded  them  with  the  dislike  which 
Englishmen  at  all  times  have  contrived  to  inspire 
among  their  Gallic  neighbours.  They  were  sedulously 
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attended  upon  hj  Chevilly,  who  stood  behind  them 
daring  the  repast. 

Though  splendid  and  profuse,  the  banquet  did 
not  occupy  much  more  than  an  hour.  It  was  ter- 
minated by  a  marshal,  who  proclaimed  in  a  lond 
voice  from  the  dais  that  her  majesty  the  queen-mother 
drank  to  her  guests,  whereupon  all  the  company 
arose  and  bowed  towards  the  upper  table  in  acknov- 
ledgment  of  the  honour  done  them.  After  this,  the 
royal  party  retired  —  the  ceremonies  observed  at 
their  departure  being  similar  to  those  which  had 
marked  their  entrance.  The  guests  followed  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  and  returned  to  the  grand 
saloon. 

On  entering  this  room,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
looked  in  vain  for  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  young 
princess.  They  had  already  set  out  for  the  Louvre 
to  prepare  for  the  ballet,  and  the  king  and  the  rest 
of  the  royal  party  speedily  followed  them. 

Marie  de  M^dicis,  however,  felt  constrained  to 
stay  with  her  guests,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Due  de  Montbazon,  who  had  not  hitherto 
found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  prince  and 
his  companions,  approached  them,  and  stated,  with 
u  significant  smile,  that  her  majesty  the  queen- 
mother  had  commanded  him  to  present  them  to  her. 

"Her  majesty  has  remarked  your  presence, 
prince,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "and  has  made 
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partictilar  inqoiries  abont  your  highness  and  my  Lord 
of  Backingham.  I  told  her  you  were  the  Messieurs 
Smith,  but  she  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that  de- 
scription —  neither  would  the  queen  nor  the  Prin- 
cess Henriette  Marie.  So  I  was  compelled  to  avow 
the  truth  to  them,  and  disclose  your  real  rank." 

*^How,  M.  le  Due?"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  a 
look  of  displeasure.  "You  promised  to  preserve  my 
secret" 

"It  is  perfectly  safe  with  these  royal  ladies, 
prince,"  rejoined  Montbazon.  "In  fact,  no  option 
was  left  me.  Had  I  not  confessed,  discovery  must 
infallibly  have  ensued.  Now  you  are  safe.  It  is 
not  strange  that  you  have  escaped  the  king^s  notice, 
for  his  majesty  rarely  troubles  himself  about  strangers, 
but  it  is  lucky  that  Cardinal  Eichelieu  did  not  re- 
mark you." 

"Under  these  circumstances,  M.  le  Due,  will  it 
be  prudent  to  proceed  to  the  Louvre?"  said  Charles. 

"I  see  no  danger  whatever,  your  highness,"  re- 
tnmed  Montbazon;  "and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie 
will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  you  are  not  present 
at  the  ballet  I  told  them  of  the  ardent  desire  you 
had  evinced  to  behold  it" 

"It  would  be  inconsistent  with  your  highnesses 
chivalrous  character  to  retire  now,"  observed  Buck- 
ingham. 

8* 
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'*  After  what  the  Due  de  Montbaaon  has  just 
laid,  I  should  nerer  dream  of  retiring/'  rejoiiid 
Charles. 

^H  am  delighted  to  hear  it/'  said  Montbaxcm. 
"Ohevilly  shall  place  masks  in  the  carriage,  and  70a 
can  wear  them  in  the  ball-room ,  so  there  will  be 
small  chance  of  discovery.  Bat  now  allow  me  to 
conduct  you  to  her  majesty." 

Marie  de  M^dicis  was  seated  on  a  fauteuil,  aiu^ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  lords  and  ladies,  but  as 
Montbazon  approached,  she  motioned  her  entourage 
to  withdraw,  and  most  graciously  received  the  prince 
and  his  companions  on  their  presentation. 

*'I  was  little  aware  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining,  prince,"  she  observed  to  Charles;  ''but 
I  need  not  say  how  much  indebted  I  am  to  the  Due 
de  Montbazon  for  enabling  me  to  exercise  some 
slight  hospitality  towards  your  highness  and  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  I  am  sorry  your  stay  in 
Paris  is  so  short,  but  I  presume  there  is  more  at- 
traction in  Madrid,  whitiier  I  understand  you  are 
going." 

*'I  have  found  Paris  so  charming,  that  I  greatly 
regret  leaving  it,  madame,"  replied  Charles.  "And 
my  regrets  will  not  be  diminished  by  lihe  glimpse 
I  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  of  your  brslKant 
court" 

"It  is  your  own  fault,  prince,  that  you  are  re- 
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Btrieted  to  a  mere  glimpse,"  rejoined  Marie  de 
Mddicis.  ''Can  I  not  offer  you  sufficient  temptation 
to  remain  here?  —  if  but  for  a  week.  Will  you  not 
delay  your  journey  to  Madrid  for  that  time?" 

"Impossible,  madame,"  replied  Charles.  "Reel- 
ing 1  can  place  confidence  in  your  majesty,  I  will 
at  once  own  that  secresy  and  despatch  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  expedition  I  have 
nndertaken.  I  ought  not  to  be  here  this  evening, 
bat  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  behold  your 
court,  and  the  Due  de  Montbazon  kindly  consented 
to  gratify  me." 

"Montbazon  did  well,"  rejoined  Marie  de  M^dida. 
"Since  you  are  resolved  to  go,  prince,  I  shall  not 
press  you  further.  Doubtless  you  are  engaged  on 
some  romantic  enterprise,"  she  added,  with  a  smile; 
"and  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  interfere  with  it. 
Ton  are  said  to  be  the  most  chivalrous  prince  in 
Europe,  and  the  hazardous  journey  you  have  under- 
taken proves  you  deserve  the  title.  What  shall  I 
say  of  you,  my  Itoii  of  Buckingham,  exoept  that 
you  are  a  worthy  companion  of  the  prince?" 

"I  am  afraid  your  majesty  will  look  upon  us 
as  two  crazy  knight-errants,**  rejoined  Buckingham. 
"Since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  your  guest,  I 
Iiave  been  so  enchanted  with  what  I  have  seen,  that 
I  begin  to  view  our  expedition  in  a  different  light, 
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and  should  not  be  sorry  if  you  could  induce  lus 
highness  to  forego  it." 

"I  fear  the  attempt  would  be  fruitless,"  said 
Marie  de  M^dicis;  ''but  perhaps  the  prince  may 
change  his  mind  before  the  end  of  the  evening. 
I  am  now  going  to  the  Louvre,  and  shall  expect  to 
see  you  there  at  the  ballet    Au  revoir." 

On  this,  Charles  and  his  companions  retired,  and 
the  queen-mother  arising,  with  a  gracious  salutation 
to  those  around  her  quitted  the  apartment,  attended 
by  her  ladies  of  honour  and  by  the  Due  de  Mont- 
bazon,  and  entered  her  carriage. 

Her  guests  followed  her  example,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  company  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  to  tliat 
of  the  Louvre. 

XIL 

How  Jack  and  Tom  witnessed  a  grand  Ballet  at  the  Louvre ;  and  how 
Tom  danced  a  Saraband  with  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Jack  danced 
the  Pavane  with  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie. 

AccusTOMBD  as  they  were  to  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, and  familiar  with  every  possible  display  of 
regal  magnificence,  it  was  not  without  admiration 
almost  amounting  to  wonder  that  Charles  and  his 
companions  passed  through  the  gorgeous  halls  of 
the  Louvre,  now  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  filled 
with  richly-attired  guests. 
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On  this  occasion  the  superb  suite  of  apartments, 
surpassing  in  size  and  splendour  those  of  any  other 
palace,  were  thrown  open,  and  at  no  time  had  a 
more  numerous  or  a  more  distinguished  assemblage 
been  collected  within  them.  All  that  the  court  of 
France,  then  the  most  elegant  and  refined  as  well  as 
the  most  aristocratic  in  Europe,  could  boast  in  the 
way  of  nobility  and  high  birth,  was  present  The 
chief  beauties  and  the  most  accomplished  gallants 
belonging  to  a  court  maintained  by  a  young  king 
and  lovely  queen  were  at  the  Louvre  that  night, 
and  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  free  to  admit 
that  they  had  never  seen  so  many  charming  dames 
and  noble-looking  cavaliers  as  were  now  met  to- 
gether. Something  of  this  effect  might  be  owing  to 
the  gotgeous  dresses,  and  Buckingham  more  than 
ever  regretted  the  want  of  his  own  splendid  habili- 
ments and  diamonds. 

Moving  on  with  the  glittering  stream,  Charles 
and  his  companions  passed  through  many  gorgeous 
rooms,  until  they  reached  a  noble  hall  called  the 
"Salle  Neuve  de  la  Reine.''  At  the  doors  of  this 
grand  saloon,  in  which  the  ballet  was  about  to  take 
place,  numerous  gentlemen  ushers  and  pages  were 
stationed,  and  before  entering  it  the  prince  and  his 
companions  put  on  their  masks. 

Anne  of  Austria,  like  most  of  her  countrywomen, 
was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,    and  excelled  in 
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the  art)  and  the  king,  though  caring  little  for  the 
amtisement,  was  willing  to  gratify  her  tastes.  Balis 
and  masquerades,  therefore,  were  of  fireqaent  oocar 
rence  at  the  Louvre,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  court 

The  Salle  Neure  de  la  Beine,  in  which  these 
entertidnments  usually  took  place,  was  a  spacious 
and  lofty  apartaient,  admirably  adapted  to  Aie  pmr- 
pose,  as  it  allowed  ample  space  for  the  movements 
of  a  vast  number  of  couples.  The  panels  were 
covered  with  sky-blue  satin,  and  the  numerous  mi^ 
rors  were  festooned  wi<^  flowers.  At  one  side  there 
was  an  orchestra,  filled  by  the  best  musicians  from 
the  Grand  Opera.  Viewed  from  the  doors  by  which 
the  company  entered,  this  splendid  saloon  presented 
the  most  charming  coup  d*43eil  imaginable.  The  at- 
mosphere was  loaded  with  perfumes,  which  almost 
intoxicated  the  senses.  At  the  upp«  end  of.  the 
room  was  a  canopy,  beneath  which,  on  raised  fau- 
teuils,  sat  Marie  de  M^dicis,  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
the  Princess  Henriette  Marie,  surrounded  by  a  bevy 
of  court  dames,  but  neither  the  king  nor  Monfliear, 
nor  any  other  grimd  seigneur,  except  the  Duo  de 
Montbazon,  stood  near  them. 

Just  as  Charles  and  his  companions  entered  the 
saloon,  the  grand  allegorical  ballet  was  about  to 
commence.  A  lively  prelude  was  played  by  the 
orchestra,  and,  at  its  close,  the  side-doors  eommuni* 
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eating  with  another  apartment  flew  op^L,  and  a 
band  of  Olympian  divinities,  attended  by  minstreb 
clashing  cymbals,  and  playing  on  the  lyre  and  the 
lute,  swept  into  the  hall,  and  taking  up  a  position 
m  its  centre,  proceeded  to  execute  a  classic  dance. 
Personated  by  some  of  the  loveliest  dames  and 
damsels  of  the  court,  and  robed  in  gauzy  drapery 
that  displayed  their  symmetry  of  limb  to  perfection 
these  goddesses  ravished  the  hearts  of  the  beholders, 
and  Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus  looked  90  lovely,  that 
Buckingham  declared  he  should  be  as  much  puzzled 
as  Paris  himself  if  called  upon  to  decide  which  was 
the  fairest. 

Besides  the  principal  dancers,  there  was  a  numje- 
rous  corps  de  ballet,  composed  of  nymphs,  shepherds, 
and  fauns,  and  this  troop  mingled  with  the  dance 
at  intervals,  and  heightened  its  efPect  The  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  performers  in  the  ballet  would 
have  sufficed  to  ensure  its  success;  but  it  was  ad- 
mhrably  contrived,  and  presented  a  series  of  exqui- 
site ekssical  pictures.  The  group  with  which  the 
dance  closed  was  charmingly  conceived,  and  formed 
80  enchanting  a  picture,  that  the  spectators  were 
transported  with  delight,  and  could  scarcely  repress 
their  enthusiasm.  As  it  was,  a  murmur  of  admira- 
tion pervaded  the  assemblage. 

When  this  charming  picture  was  broken  up, 
Jonp,    accompanied  by   the   two   other   goddesses. 
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stepped  towards  the  seats  occupied  by  Marie  de  lU* 
dicis  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  bending  before  their 
majesties,  thus  addressed  them: 

Je  ne  snia  ploa  Mtte  Janon 
Plelne  de  gloire  et  de  renom; 
Pour  deoz  grandes  princesses 
Je  perds  ma  royaai^: 
L^une  a  fait  le  plus  graad  des  role; 
L*aatre  le  tient  dossous  ses  lols ; 
Pour  voas  j  grandes  prinoesses , 
Je  perds  ma  royaat^. 

This  complimentary  address  was  most  graciously 
received  by  both  queens,  and  obtained  a  flattenng 
response  from  Marie  de  M^dicis. 

Venus  then  presented  a  golden  apple  to  Hen- 
riette  Marie,  and  PaUas  laid  her  spear  and  shield  at 
the  princesses  feet.  This  done,  the  Olympian  troop 
retired,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  three  royal  ladies 
arose  and  retired  to  an  ante*chamber. 

Presently,  the  orchestra  again  struck  up,  and 
the  ball  commenced  with  a  coranto,  in  which  a 
vast  number  of  couples  took  part.  Then  followed  a 
branle,  and  while  this  was  going  on,  the  Due  de 
Montbazon  made  his  way  to  Charles  and  his  com- 
panions, and  Besought  them  to  follow  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  crowd,  Mont- 
bazon said  to  the  prince,  "The  queen  is  about  to 
dance  a  saraband  with  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie, 
the  Oomtesse  de  la  Torre,  and  the  Comtesse  Mon- 
teleone^    and  it  is  her  majesty's  desire  that  your 
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higlmess  and  my  lord  of  Buckingham  take  part  in 
the  dance." 

'^I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honour  intended  me, 
M.  le  Due,"  replied  Charles,  "but  I  must  pray  you 
to  make  my  excuses  to  the  queen." 

"I  dare  not  deliver  such  an  answer,  prince,"  re- 
joined Montbazon.  "Her  majesty  is  not  accustomed 
to  refusal.  I  must  entreat  you  to  make  your  ex- 
cuses in  person.  Do  you,  my  lord,"  he  added  to 
Buckingham,  "decline  the  proffered  honour?" 

"Decline  it!  Heaven  forbid!"  exclaimed  Buck- 
ingham. "I  am  entirely  at  her  majesty's  disposal  — 
in  this  as  in  all  other  .matters." 

Montbazon  then  conducted  Charles  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  ante-room,  whither  the  two  queens 
had  retired.  Here  they  found  Marie  de  Mddicis, 
with  four  ladies  attired  in  *  magnificent  Spanish 
dresses,  each  of  different  coloured  silk,  but  all  richly 
embroidered  with  fringes  of  gold,  and  ornamented 
with  knots  of  ribands.  Though  these  ladies  were 
masked,  it  was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  in  two  of 
them  the  queen  and  the  princess. 

Anne  of  Austria  wore  a  yellow  satin  basquina, 
which  suited  her  exquisite  figure  to  perfection,  and 
Qenriette  Harie  was  attired  in  a  blush-coloured  dress 
of  the  same  material  and  make,  which  became  her 
equally  weii.  The  Comtesse  de  Torre  and  the  Comtesse 
Monteleone  were  dressed  respectively  in  white  and  blue 
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On  entering  the  room,  Montbazon  advaneed  to 
the  queen  and  said  a  few  words  to  her,  on  hearing 
which  she  manifested  her  disappointment  by  a  slight 
impatient  gesture,  but  desired  him  to  bring  forward 
the  prince  and  his  companions.  This  was  done,  and 
they  were  presented,  but  under  what  designations 
Charles  did  not  hear. 

"The  Due  de  Montbazon  tells  me,  prince,**  said 
Anne  of  Austria,  in  a  slight  tone  of  pique,  "that 
you  are  unwilling  to  dance  with  me." 

"Not  unwilling,  madame,"  replied  Charles,  "but 
unable.     I  do  not  dance  the  saraband.** 

"It  is  the  easiest  dance  imaginable,**  said  the 
queen.    "I  wish  you  would  try  it** 

"I  dare  not,  madame,**  returned  Qharles*  "I 
should  only  be  an  embarrassment  to  your  majestyt 
and  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  company.** 

"Have  courage  and  make  the  attempt,  piinee,*' 
cried  Henriette  Marie.  "We  will  take  care  yon 
shall  make  no  mistake.** 

"Even  with  this  encouragement  I  wHl  not 
venture,**  returned  Charles.  "I  shall  not  rise  in 
your  opinion  if  I  confess  that  I  care  little  for  lively 
figures,  and  confine  myself  to  the  pavane  and  pas- 
sameno.** 

"The  pavane  is  my  favourite  dance,**  cried  the 
'Wicess. 
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''Were  it  givett,  I  would  ask  to  be  jonr  partner,'* 
said  Charles,  gallantly. 

"The  printess  will  be  charmed  to  danee  with 
70a  ,^'  said  Marie  de  Mridicisy  answering  for  her 
daughter.  "After  the  saraband  we  will  have  a 
psrane." 

"The  Due  de  Montbazon  tells  me  7011  are  going 
to  Spain,  prince,"  said  Anne  of  Austria  to  Charles. 
''Ton  ought,  therefore,  to  learn  our  national 
dances." 

"I  will  practise  them  at  Madrid,"  returned  the 
prince.  "But  though  I  am  unskilled  in  the  sara* 
band,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  is  not  Ma7  I 
offer  him  as  m7  substitute  in  the  dance?" 

"I  have  heard  that  ni7  Lord  of  Buckingham  is 
the  most  graceful  dancer  in  Europe,"  remarked  the 
queen*  "I  am  curious  to  know  whether  the  report 
is  correct" 

"I  am  sorr7  70ur  majest7's  expectations  have 
been  so  highl7  raised,  as  I  shall  probabl7  dis- 
appoint them,"  rejoined  Buckingham.  "I  have  a 
passion  for  dancing  —  and  of  all  dances  those 
of  Spain  delight  me  most  But  I  have  never  7et. 
found  a  partner  who  could  dance  the  saraband 
with  me." 

"Perhaps  70U  will  make  the  same  complaint  of 
me  to-monrow,"  returned  the  queen. 

"Impossible,  madame,"  said  Buckingham.  " There 
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is  mucli  more  likelihood  that  I  shall  sink  in  year 
opinion." 

"At  all  events,  I  promise  to  be  lenient  to  your 
fiiults/*  rejoined  Anne  of  Austria,  smiling. 

At  this  moment  two  young  Spanish  noblemen 
entered  the  room,  and,  on  beholding  them,  the 
queen  exclaimed  that  the  party  was  complete,  and 
calling  for  castanets,  which  were  handed  to  all  those 
about  to  dance  the  saraband,  bade  the  Due  de 
Montbazon  order  the  band  to  strike  up.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  while  inspiriting  strains 
animated  the  whole  assemblage,  the  four  couples 
issued  from  the  ante-room  into  the  grand  saloon. 
Graham  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  leading  out 
the  Princess  Henriette  Marie.  All  were  masked,  but 
as  it  was  generally  known  that  the  queen  and  the 
princess  were  the  chief  dancers,  great  curiosity  was 
excited. 

In  another  moment  the  dancers  had  taken  up 
tiieir  position,  and  as  they  threw  themselves  into 
a  graceful  preliminary  attitude,  every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  posture  assumed  by  the  queen;  it  was  beautiful} 
disdainful,  and  full  of  witchery.  In  another  moment 
the  merry  rattle  of  castanets  was  heard,  and  the 
dance  began. 

Every  movement  of  Anne  of  Austria  was  marked 
by  the  same  grace  that  distinguished  her  in  repose, 
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and  each  ttun  of  the  dance  served  to  reveal  fresh 
beauties.  Alternate^  she  appeared  to  he  excited 
by  coquetry,  agitated  hy  gentle  emotions  of  love, 
stirred  hy  jealousy,  and  inflamed  hy  rage.  All  these 
emotions  were  admirahly  portrayed,  while  the  most 
difficult  steps  were  executed  with  consummate  ease 
and  grace,  and  with  inconceivahle  rapidity. 

Buckingham  well  sustained  his  character  as  the 
best  dancer  of  his  day.  So  much  grace  and  agility 
had  never  before  been  displayed  in  that  hall  by  any 
devotee  of  Terpsichore. 

If  the  Princess  Henriette  Marie  did  not  display 
the  flre  and  passion  exhibited  by  the  queen,  or 
possess  in  so  high  a  degree  as  her  majesty  the  poetry 
of  motion,  she  acquitted  herself  charmingly,  and 
delighted  Charles,  who  watched  her  movements  with 
admiration. 

While  the  saraband  was  proceeding,  the  king 
entered  the  saloon^  and  his  attention  being  drawn  to 
Buckingham,  he  inquired  who  he  was,  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  information  from  those  around  him, 
sent  for  the  Due  de  Montbazon. 

"Who  is  the  queen's  partner?"  demanded  Louie^ 
as  the  duke  came  up. 

"An  English  nobleman,  sire,"  replied  Montbazon, 
^thout  hesitation. 

"An  English  nobleman!"    exclaimed  the  king. 
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surprised'  "I  concluded  he  was  a  Spaninrd.  He 
dances  like  a  hidalgo.    His  name  —  and  title?  ^* 

'^I  find  it  impossible  to  pronounce  his  name,  sixSi 
so  jou  must  excuse  my  attempting  it,  but  he  is  a 
parson  of  high  rank." 

**You  are  quite  sure  he  is  an  Englishman,  M.  le 
Due?    He  has  not  the  air  of  one.'* 

''I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  sire.  There  are  two 
other  Englishmen  of  rank  in  the  ball-room  --7  one 
of  whom  is  dancing  with  the  Princess  Henriette 
Marie.  They  are  merely  passing  through  Paris  on 
their  way  to  Madrid,  so  I  have  not  presented  them 
to  your  majesty." 

'^Did  I  not  deem  it  impossible,  I  should  say 
that  the  person  dancing  with  the  queen  must  be 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,"  observed  the  Comte 
d'Auvergne. 

"Perhaps  it  is  Buckingham,"  cried  the  Duo  <le 
Lujrnes. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  Loui&  "The  notion  is  ab- 
surd. You  might  as  well  assert  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  in  the  room." 

"Just  as  well,  sire,  —  one  assertion  is  as  likely 
as  the  other,"  said  Montbazon.  And  anxious  to 
avoid  further  explanation,  he  craved  leave  to  trith* 
draw. 

By  this  tim»  the  saraband  had  conelttded,  and 
the  dancers  returned  to  ihe  ante-room. 
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Anne  of  Austria  seated  herself  on  a  fanteuil, 
but  did  not  dismiss  Buckingham,  who  remained 
standing  near  her.  Charles  also  had  re-entered 
the  room  and  approached  the  Princess  Henriette 
Marie,  who  had  taken  a  seat  heside  the  queen- 
mother. 

"You  must  he  too  much  fatigued  with  your 
exertions  to  go  through  the  pavane,  princess,"  he 
observed. 

"Dancing  never  fatigues  me,"  she  replied.  "It 
is  the  pleasantest  exercise  one  can  take.  I  prefer 
it  to  hawking  and  hunting." 

"I  have  ever  preferred  the  tilt-yard  to  the  ball- 
room," returned  Charles;  "but  were  I  to  remain 
long  at  this  court  my  tastes  would  certainly  undergo 
a  change." 

"You  flatter  me  by  saying  so,  prince.  But  I 
do  not  entirely  believe  you." 

"Nay,  it  is  truth,"  said  Charles,  gallantly. 

"Here  comes  the  Due  de  Montbazon  to  an- 
nounce that  the  pavane  is  about  to  begin,"  ob- 
served Marie  de  M^dicis  to  her  daughter.  "Are 
you  ready?" 

"Quite,"  replied  Henriette  Marie.  "I  need  no 
further  repose." 

And  rising  at  the  same  time,  she  gave  her  hand 
to  Charles,  who  led  her  into  the  saloon. 

The  appearance  of  the  princess  served  as  a  signal 
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to  the  orchestra,  and  the  other  couples  being  akeadj 
placed,  the  dance  at  once  commenced. 

The  stately  character  of  the  pavane,  all  the 
movements  of  which  were  slow  and  dignified,  dis- 
played Charleses  majestic  deportment  to  the  utmost 
advantage,  and  he  excited  quite  as  much  admiration 
as  Buckingham  had  just  done  in  the  sparkling  sara- 
band. 

That  two  such  stars,  each  so  brilliant,  though 
differing  in  splendour,  should  appear  at  the  same 
time,  was  sufficient  to  cause  excitement,  and  general 
inquiries  began  to  be  made  as  to  who  the  dis- 
tinguished strangers  could  be.  But  though  many 
conjectures  were  hazarded,  all  were  wide  of  the 
mark. 

In  Henriette  Marie  the  prince  found  a  partner  | 
every  way  worthy  of  him.  If  she  did  not  rival 
him  in  dignity,  she  equalled  him  in  grace,  and 
Charles  himself,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  viva- 
city exhibited  by  the  princess  in  the  previous  dance, 
was  surprised  by  the  stateliness  she  now  displayed. 

XIII. 

How  Tom  fell  desperately  in  Love. 

Meantime,  Buckingham  remained  in  the  ante- 
room, standing  beside  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  charms 
had  already  inspired  him  with  a  passion  go  violent, 
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that  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  expedition  on 
which  he  was  bent,  and  the  prince  whom  he  attended, 
to  obtain  one  favouringk  smile  from  her.  Such  was 
his  overweening  vanity,  such  the  confidence  he  felt 
in  his  own  irresistible  powers  of  fascination,  that  he 
persuaded  himself  that  the  queen  was  not  insensible 
to  his  admiration. 

Careless  of  anj  consequences  that  might  ensue 
should  he  be  recognised,  he  had  removed  his  mask. 
His  looks  breathed  passion,  and  to  every  light  word 
he  uttered  he  sought  to  convey  tender  significance. 
Whether  from  coquetry,  or  that  Buckingham's  ad- 
miration was  not  disagreeable  to  her,  certain  it  is 
that  the  queen  did  not  reprove  his  audacity;  and  thus 
emboldened,  he  well-nigh  forgot  that  many  curious 
eyes  were  watching  him,  many  ears  listening  to 
catch  his  words. 

"And  so  you  depart  to-morrow  for  Madrid,  my 
lord?"  said  the  queen. 

"The  prince  has  so  arranged  it,  madame,"  re- 
turned Buckingham,  "but  at  a  word  from  you,  I 
stay." 

"Nay,    I    cannot    detain    you,"    she    rejoined. 

"Would  I  were  going  thither  myself!"  she  added, 

with  a  sigL     "But  I  shall  never  more  behold  the 

city  I  love  so  well  —  never  more  set  foot  in  the 

palace  where  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  were 

Bpei^t" 

9* 
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"You  surprise  me,  madame,"  cried  Bucking- 
ham. "Is  it  possible  that,  occupying  your  present 
splendid  position  as  sovereign  mistress  of  this  bril- 
liant court,  you  can  have  any  regrets  for  the 
past?" 

"Splendour  of  position  is  not  everything,  my 
lord,"  returned  Anne  of  Austria.  "I  was  happier 
as  the  Infanta  than  I  am  as  Queen  of  France." 
Then  feeling  she  had  said  too  much,  she  added, 
"To  you,  my  lord,  I  will  venture  to  utter  what  I 
would  confide  to  few  others.  My  heart  is  in  Spain 
—  I  am  still  a  stranger  here,  and  shall  ever  continue 
so.  When  you  see  my  sister,  the  Infanta  Maria, 
repeat  my  words  to  her." 

"I  will  do  whatever  your  majesty  enjoins,  though 
your  regrets  for  Spain  may  make  the  Infanta  loth  to 
quit  her  native  land." 

"Ah  I  but  your  prince  will  reconcile  her  to  the 
step  —  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  Can  read  loyalty  and 
devotion  in  his  noble  features.  Where  Charles 
Stuart  gives  his  hand  he  will  give  his  whole 
heart." 

"You  are  an  excellent  physiognomist,  madame," 
said  Buckingham.  "You  have  read  the  princess 
character  aright." 

"Then  my  sister  will  be  truly  fortunate  if  she 
wins  him.  You  say  I  am  a  good  physiognomist, 
my  lord,  but  your  opinion  will  alter,  I  fear,  when 
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I  declare  that  I  see  inconstancy  written  in  your  fea- 
tures as  plainly  as  fidelity  is  stamped  on  those  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales." 

"There  your  majesty  is  undoubtedly  in  error," 
returned  Buckingham.  "What  you  say  may  be  true 
of  the  past,  because  till  now  my  heart  has  never 
been  touched.  But  the  impression  it  has  this  night 
received  is  indelible  as  it  is  vivid." 

And  he  threw  a  passionate  glance  at  the  queen, 
who  cast  down  her  eyes. 

"Has  not  your  m^ijesty  some  slight  token  of 
regard  that  I  may  convey  to  the  Infanta?"  he 
inquired.  "It  would  make  me  more  welcome  to 
her." 

"I  have  nothing  to  send,"  replied  the  queen. 
"Had  I  known  you  were  going  to  Madrid  before- 
hand, I  might  have  been  prepared.  Stay,  take 
this,"  she  added,  giving  him  a  small,  richly-chased 
vinaigrette,  at  which  she  had  just  breathed. 

Buckingham  took  it  rapturously. 

"My  sister  will  recollect  it,  and  will  know  it 
comes  from  me,"  said  Anne  of  Austria. 

"I  may  not  keep  it,  then?"  rejoined  Bucking- 
ham, imploringly.  "'Twill  be  hard  to  part  with 
it." 

"I  do  not  insist  upon  your  delivering  it,"  re- 
turned the  queen.  "But  such  a  trifle  is  not  worth 
keeping." 
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Buckingliam^s  looks  showed  that  he  thought  far 
otherwise. 

Here  it  was  well  that  this  brief  but  dangerous 
interview  was  terminated  by  the  return  of  Charles 
and  Henriette  Marie. 

It  was  not  without  a  severe  pang  that  Bucking- 
ham tore  himself  away  from  one  who  had  gained 
such  a  sudden  and  complete  ascendancy  over  him. 
Fickle  he  had  ever  hitherto  been  in  affairs  of  the 
heart,  but  he  now  submitted  to  the  force  of  a  great 
and  overpowering  passion.  Nor  could  he  liberate 
himself  from  it.  Anne  of  Austria  ever  afterwards 
remained  sovereign  mistress  of  his  heart,  and  his 
insane  passion  for  her  led  him  to  commit  acts  of 
inconceivable  folly. 

Charles,  as  we  have  said,  had  returned  with  his 
fair  partner  to  the  ante-chamber,  and  on  seeing  them 
the  queen  signed  to  Henriette  Marie  to  take  a  seat 
beside  her.  The  princess  obeyed,  and  as  she  sat 
down  it  was  easy  to  perceive  from  her  looks  that 
she  had  enjoyed  the  dance,  and  Anne  was  making 
a  remark  to  that  effect,  when  the  Due  de  Montbazon 
came  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  made  his  way 
without  ceremony  to  Charles,  who  was  standing  with 
Buckingham  near  the  queen. 

"What  is  the  matter,  M.  le  Due?"  cried  Anne 
of  Austria,  seeing,  from  his  manner,  that  something 
was  wrong. 
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"The  prince  and  his  attendants  must  quit  the 
Louvre  immediately,"  returned  Montbazon.  "The 
king  has  been  struck  by  their  appearance,  and  has 
been  making  inquiries  about  them,  but  has  failed 
in  obtaining  any  precise  information.  Unluckily, 
my  son,  the  Comte  de  Rochefort,  who  has  been  in 
England,  has  made  a  guess  not  far  wide  of  the 
truth,  and  his  majesty^s  suspicions  having  become 
aroused,  he  will  not  rest  till  they  are  satisfied. 
Under  these  circumstances,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Charles,  "your  highness's  wisest  course  will  be  to 
depart  at  once." 

"Where  is  the  king?"  demanded  Anne  of 
Austria,  uneasily. 

"Madame,  he  is  in  the  ball-room  at  this  mo- 
ment," replied  Montbazon;  "but  he  is  certain  to 
come  hither  before  long,  and  if  he  finds  the  prince 
and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  with  your  majesty,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  discovery;  and  then 
I  much  fear  the  meditated  journey  to  Madrid  will 
have  to  be  postponed." 

"That  must  not  be,"  cried  the  queen.  "Fly, 
prince,"  she  added  to  Charles.  "Stand  upon  no 
ceremony,  but  begone.  Adieu,  my  lord,"  she  said 
to  Buckingham;  "forget  not  my  message  to  my 
sister." 

And  as  he  bent  before  her  she  extended  her 
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hand  to  him,  and  he  fervently  pressed  it  to  lis 
lips. 

"Adieu,  princess,"  said  Charles  to  Henriette  Marie; 
*^I  had  hoped  to  dance  the  pazzameno  with  you, 
but  that  is  now  impossible." 

"So  it  seems,"  replied  Henriette  Marie.  "I  am 
almost  selfish  enough  to  desire  70U  might  be  detained. 
But  since  you  must  go,  I  wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant 
journey  to  Madrid.     Adieu,  prince." 

Charles  then  made  a  profound  obeisance  to 
Marie  de  M^dicis,  as  did  Buckingham  and  Graham, 
the  latter  having  emerged  from  an  embrasure, 
where  he  had  been  chatting  with  the  Comtesse  de 
la  Torre.  All  thr^e  then  quitted  the  room,  and 
one  of  them,  as  we  are  aware,  left  his  heart  behind 
him.  By  the  advice  of  the  Due  de  Montbazon, 
they  kept  on  the  right  of  the  grand  saloon,  and 
so  avoided  the  king,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall. 

Ever  self-possessed,  Charles  manifested  no  undue 
haste,  but  moved  majestically  through  the  long 
suite  of  apartments  which  he  had  previously  tra- 
versed. 

Among  the  pages  and  attendants  collected  in  the 
grand  corridor  was  Chevilly,  and  on  seeing  the 
prince  and  his  companions,  and  finding  they  desired 
to  depart,  he  conducted  them  to  the  vestibule,  where 
he  left  them  while  he  summoned  their  carriage. 
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In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared,  ushered  tibem  to 
the  coach,  and,  posted  on  the  marche-pied  as  before, 
attended  them  to  their  hotel.  On  dismissing  him, 
the  prince  rewarded  him  with  a  dozen  pistoles. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  success  of  Charleses  pro- 
ject that  he  did  not  delaj  his  depwrture.  He  had 
not  quitted  the  ante-room  many  minutes  when  the 
king  entered  it.  His  majestj^s  countenance  ap- 
peared disturbed,  and  he  glanced  inquisitively  round 
the  room. 

"Where  are  those  Englishmen?"  he  said  abruptly 
to  the  queen.     "I  was  told  they  were  here." 

"They  are  gone,  sire,"  replied  Anne.  "I  am 
sorry  for  it.  They  dance  remarkq.bly  well.  Don't 
you  think  so,  sire?" 

"I  scarcely  noticed  their  dancing,"  rejoined  Louis, 
sharply.     "But  I  want  to  know  who  they  are." 

"You  must  apply  to  the  Due  de  Montbazon 
then,  sire,"  said  the  queen.  "They  are  English 
noblemen,  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you." 

"Their  rank  is  undoubted,  sire,"  remarked 
Marie  de  M^dicis.  "You  may  take  my  assurance 
for  that." 

"You  know  them,  madame?"  cried  Louis. 

"I  do,"  she  replied.  "But  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  their  names  to-night.  To-morrow  I  will 
tQU  you  who  they  are.  Suspend  jrour  curiosity  till 
then." 
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With  this  the  king  was  obliged  to  be  content, 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  the  ball-room,  but 
in  no  verjj  good  humour. 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  Charles  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  his  august  father,  describing  his  journey  I 
to  Paris,  and  detailing  all  that  had  befallen  him 
since  his  arrival  in  the  French  capital.  Besides 
recording  his  impressions  of  the  principal  personages  | 
he  had  seen  at  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Louvre, 
Charles  spoke  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  beauty  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  he  did  not  praise  the  Princess 
Henriette  Marie  as  highly  as  she  deserved.  To 
have  said  all  he  thought  of  her,  might  have  appeared 
like  disloyalty  to  the  Infanta.  Buckingham  at  the 
same  time  indited  a  humorous  epistle  to  his  dear  dad 
and  gossip. 

As  soon  as  these  despatches  were  completed,  they 
were  consigned  to  a  courier  who  was  waiting  for 
them,  and  who  started,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
for  Calais. 

"iSenriette  Marie  is  very  charming,^'  thought 
Charles,  as  he  sought  his  couch.  "I  cannot  get  her 
out  of  my  head." 

"Anne  of  Austria  is  the  loveliest  creature  on 
earth,"  cried  Buckingham,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro 
within  his  chamber,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
evening.  "I  am  in  despair  at  quitting  Paris.  Tet 
T  must  go." 
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XIV. 

In  what  manner  Jack  and  Tom  left  Paris ,  and  of  the  Adventure  they 
met  wHh  In  the  Forest  of  Orl^ana. 

Next  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  Charles 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers  by  Cottington,  who 
entered  the  princess  chamber  with  a  light 

'^Is  it  time  to  arise,  Cottington?"  demanded 
Charles,  drowsily. 

"Your  highness  can  rest  as  long  as  you  please," 
replied  the  other.  "Since  midnight,  an  order  has 
been  sent  by  the  king  to  all  postmasters,  prohibit- 
ing them  to  supply  us  with  horses.  It  will  be 
impossible,  therefore,  for  your  highness  to  leave 
Paris." 

"But  I  will  not  be  stayed!"  cried  Charles,  start- 
ing up  in  his  couch.  "I  will  buy  horses  if  I  cannot 
hire  them.     See  to  it,  Cottington  —  see  to  it." 

"Permit  me  to  observe  to  your  highness  that 
horses  are  not  to  be  bought  at  this  untimely  hour, 
and,  before  we  can  procure  them,  in  all  probability 
a  further  order  will  be  issued  by  the  king  inter- 
dicting your  departure  from  Paris." 

"Call  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  come 
to  me  instantly,"  cried  Charles. 

But  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  Graham 
burst  into  the  chamber,  exclaiming:  "Good  news! 
good  news!  your  highness  will  be  able  to  start  for 
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Madrid  after  all.     M.  CheviUj  is  without,  and  says 
he  can  remove  the  new  difficulty  that  has  arisen." 

"That  is  good  news  indeed,  Dick!"  cried  Charles. 
"Let  him  come  in.  Good-morrow,  Chevilly,"  lie 
added,  as  the  valet  made  his  appearance.  "What 
can  you  do  for  us?" 

"I  can  help  your  highness  to  leave  Paris,"  re- 
plied Chevilly.  "The  duke  my  master  has  sent  you 
horses.  They  are  the  best  in  his  stables,  and  will 
carry  you  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  with  ease.  A 
piqueur  and  two  palefreniers  will  go  with  you  to 
bring  them  back.  If  I  may  presume  to  do  so,  I 
would  respectfully  counsel  your  highness  to  start 
as  speedily  as  may  be,  for  fear  of  further  interrup- 
tion." 

"Your  counsel  is  good,  Chevilly,  and  shall  not 
be  neglected,"  returned  Charles.  "Let  all  prepare 
for  immediate  departure." 

On  this  the  chamber  was  cleared,  and  Charles, 
springing  from  his  couch,  proceeded  to  attire  himself 
for  the  joumefy. 

Meantime,  under  the  careful  surveillance  of 
Chevilly,  the  superb  steeds,  sent  for  the  use  of  the 
prince  and  his  attendants  by  the  considerate  Due 
de  Montbazon,  were  saddled  and  bridled  by  the 
palefreniers,  who  next  proceeded  to  secure  the 
pack-saddles,  containing  the  baggage,  on  their  own 
hackneys. 
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In  less  than  Half  an  hour  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  and  shortly  afterwards  Charles 
and  Buckingham,  accoutred  in  their  new  riding- 
dresses,  boots,  and  broad-leaved  hats,  entered  the 
salle  k  manger,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
assembled.  Such  was  the  prince's  impatience  to  be 
gone,  that  he  declined  to  partake  of  the  breakfast 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  thrusting  a 
pair  of  pistols  into  his  belt,  and  throwing  a  cartouche- 
belt  over  his  shoulder,  called  out,  "To  horse,  gen- 
tlemen, to  horse!" 

Marshalled  by  the  host,  whose  account  had 
already  been  discharged  by  Endymion  Porter,  the 
whole  party  repaired  to  the  court-yard,  where  the 
steeds  were  impatiently  pawing  the  ground.  Charles 
selected  a  powerful  black  charger  for  his  own  use, 
and  Buckingham  made  choice  of  a  magilificent  grey. 

"I  trust  the  duke  your  master  will  not  incur  his 
majesty's  displeasure  by  the  service  he  has  rendered 
me,"  said  Charles  to  Chevilly,  as  the  latter  held  his 
stirrup. 

"My  master  promised  the  queen  that  your  high- 
nesses departure  should  not  be  prevented  —  and  he 
has  kept  his  word,"  replied  the  valet. 

"Fail  not  to  make  my  best  acknowledgments  to 
him,"  said  Charles,  bestowing  a  handM  of  pistoles 
on  Chevilly  as  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  "Fare- 
well, friend." 
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In  another  minute,  the  whole  party  being  mounted, 
the  gates  of  the  hotel  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
cavalcade  issued  forth  into  the  Rue  de  Bourbon, 
preceded  by  the  piqueur. 

But  for  this  avant  garde,  who  answered  all 
questions  satisfactorily,  they  must  have  been  stopped 
by  the  watch.  Having  traversed  the  Rue  Jacob, 
the  Rue  Colombier,  and  several  other  sombre  streets, 
they  skirted  the  high  walls  surrounding  the  dose  of 
the  great  convent  of  Carthusians,  and  at  last  reached 
the  Barrifere  d'Enfer,  where  they  were  detained  for 
a  short  time,  as  the  gate  was  not  yet  opened,  and 
the  warder  refused  to  let  them  pass,  but  on  the  pro- 
duction by  the  piqueur  of  an  order  from  the  Due  de 
Montbazon,  the  obstacle  was  removed,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

No  sooner  were  they  clear  of  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Jacques,  than,  setting  spurs  to  their  steeds,  they 
galloped  along  the  high  road  to  Orleans,  passing 
without  halt,  or  slackening  of  pace,  through  Boorg 
la  Reine,  Sceaux,  and  Bemy,  and  never  pausing 
till  they  reached  Longjumeau,  where  they  pulled 
up  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  cabaret  to  refresh  their 
horses  and  drink  a  cup  of  wine. 

The  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  in  the  little  town 
at  this  early  hour  in  the  morning  —  it  was  then 
only  seven  o'clock  —  created  quite  a  sensation,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  flocked  towards  the  cabaret 
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to  look  at  tbem.  All  knew,  from  their  horses  and 
attendants,  that  they  must  be  persons  of  rank,  but 
the  pi<][ueur,  though  questioned  by  the  aubergiste  and 
the  gardens  dMcurie,  would  give  no  information, 
except  that  they  were  English  noblemen. 

Neither  Charles  nor  Buckingham  dismounted, 
and  their  distinguished  appearance  pointed  them  out 
as  the  chief  personages  of  the  troop.  After  they 
had  drunk  a  flagon  of  Anjou  wine,  which  was  handed 
them  by  the  h6telier,  Charles  exclaimed, 

"What  ails  you,  Tom?  You  have  not  uttered 
a  word  since  we  left  Paris.  I  never  knew  you  so 
silent  before." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  that  divine  queen," 
responded  Buckingham.  "But  you  have  been  equally 
silent,  Jack.  I  suspect,  from  your  pensive  air, 
that  your  thoughts  have  been  occupied  by  the  charm- 
ing princess.     Am  I  not  right?" 

"Her  image  will  recur  to  me,  I  own,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "But  henceforward  I  shall  banish  it,  and 
think  only  of  the  Infanta.  But  we  have  stayed  here 
long  enough.  AUons,  messieurs!"  he  cried  to  his 
attendants. 

At  the  words,  Cottington  and  the  two  others, 
who  were  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cabaret  talk- 
ing to  the  host,  instantly  mounted  their  steeds,  the 
pale&eniers  followed  their  example,  and  the  piqueur, 
taking  off  his  cap  to  Charles,  rode  on  in  advance. 
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The  whole  party  then  set  off  at  a  gallop,  and  were 
i8oon  ont  of  sight. 

On,  on  they  went,  flying  like  the  wind  past  the 
old  chAteau  of  Mont-Lh^ry,  perched  on  its  rocky 
heights,  and  traversing  a  pleasant  country,  erst 
dyed  with  Burgundian  blood,  clearing  league  after 
league  without  fatigue  to  themselves,  and  apparently 
without  fatigue  to  their  gallant  coursers,  until  they 
reached  Arpajan. 

After  a  brief  halt  they  again  set  forward,  speed- 
ing on  swiftly  as  before,  devouring  the  distance  that 
lay  between  the  pretty  little  town  they  had  just 
quitted  and  Etrecy. 

By  this  time  both  Charles  and  Buckingham, 
having  quite  recovered  their  spirits,  laughed  and 
chatted  merrily.  Everything  contributed  to  make 
their  journey  agreeable  —  a  fine  day,  and  a  charm- 
ing country,  presenting  a  succession  of  lovely  land- 
scapes. 

How  rapidly  and  easily  we  get  on,"  cried  Charles. 
"These  admirable  horses  will  spoil  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  It  is  a  pity  we  shall  lose  them  at 
Etampes." 

"I  see  no  reason  for  that,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 
"With  an  hour's  rest  they  will  carry  us  several 
leagues  farther.  If  they  should  be  harmed,  which 
is  not  likely,  we  will  replace  them  by  horses  from 
■^iUgland." 
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On  axriying  at  Etampes,  Charles  consalted  the 
piqueur,  who  said: 

"MoQseigneiir,  with  an  honr^s  rest  here,  and 
another  hoar  at  Artenaj,  the  horses  will  cany  70a 
very  well  to  Orleans." 

^^But  that  is  more  than  the  duke  your  master 
bargained  for,  my  good  friend,"  said  Charles. 

"Pardon,  monseignenr.  My  master  has  placed 
the  horses  entirely  at  your  disposal,"  rejoined  the 
piquenr.     "Do  as  you  please  with  them." 

"Then  you  shall  go  on  with  us  to  Orleans,"  said 
Charles.  "We  wUl  not  part  with  the  horses  a  league 
sooner  than  necessary." 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  during  which  the 
hoises  had  been  well  cared  for,  and  their  riders  re- 
cruited by  a  plentiful  repast  and  several  flasks  of 
excellent  wine,  the  whole  party  got  once  more  into 
the  saddle,  and  were  soon  scouring  across  the  broad 
and  fertile  plains  of  La  Beauce,  in  the  direction  of 
Kontd^ir.  Acting  on  the  piqueur^s  suggestions, 
Charles  and  his  companions  made  another  halt  at 
Artenay,  and  then  set  forward  again. 

Night  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  it  soon 
became  quite  dark.  Moreover,  just  as  they  entered 
the  Forest  of  Orleans  —  a  vast  woody  region  of 
some  leagues  in  extent,  which  lay  between  them  and 
that  city  —  a  heavy  thunderstorm  came  on,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain.  No  place  of  shelter  being 
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there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hf&vt  the 
storm,  so,  wrapping  their  cloaks  around  them,  they 
went  on.  Peal  after  peal  of  thunder  rattled  ovei- 
head,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning  were  almost  blind- 
ing. Still  the  piqueur  rode  gaUantly  on,  and  the 
cavalcade  followed  him. 

Despite  the  personal  inconvenience  he  endured, 
the  storm  excited  Charles's  admiration.  One  mo- 
ment all  was  buried  in  obscurity;  the  next,  the 
whole  thicket  seemed  In  a  blaze.  Thus  shown  hj 
the  vivid  flashes,  the  trees  looked  so  weird  and 
fantastic,  that  it  almost  seemed  to  the  prince  as  if 
he  was  riding  through  an  enchanted  forest  For 
some  time  the  cavalcade,  headed  by  the  piqueur, 
went  on  without  interruption,  but  at  last  the  broken 
state  of  the  ground  compelled  them  to  proceed  with 
caution. 

Suddenly  the  piqueur  came  to  a  stop,  and  owned 
that  he  had  missed  his  way.  But  he  felt  certain^ 
he  said,  that  he  could  soon  regain  it  A  consnlts- 
tion  was  then  held  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pnr^ 
sued  under  the  circumstances.  Buckingham  and 
some  of  the  others  were  for  turning  back,  but 
Charles,  believing  the  piqueur  could  get  them  out 
of  the  difficulty,  determined  to  go  on. 

Accordingly,  the  cavalcade  got  once  more  into 
motion,  but  now  proceeded  at  a  foot's  pace.  The 
alley  which  they  were  threading  was  of  considerable 
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length,  but  it  brought  them  in  the  end  to  an  open 
space,  in  the  midst  of  which  grew  three  or  four  trees 
of  the  largest  size  and  great  age,  veritable  patriarchs 
of  the  grove.  But  here  the  difficulties  of  the  tra- 
Tellers  appeared  to  have,  increased,  for  though  there 
were  several  outlets  from  the  clearance  they  had 
gained,  they  could  not  tell  which  to  select 

While  they  were  in  this  state  of  incertitude,  it 
was  with  no  slight  satisfaction  that  they  descried 
through  the  gloom  a  figure  approaching  them.  As 
this  person  drew  nearer,  the  lightning  showed  him 
to  be  a  powerfully-built  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  pea- 
sant. Probably  a  woodcutter,  as  he  carried  a  hatchet 
on  his  shoulder. 

"What  ho,  master!''  cried  the  piqueur,  calling 
out  to  him.  "Wilt  guide  us  to  the  high  road  to 
Orleans?" 

"Ay,  marry  will  I,"  replied  the  woodcutter;  "but 
you  have  strayed  far  away  from  it,  and  are  not  likely 
to  find  it  again  without  help.  It  is  lucky  for  you 
that  I  came  up,  or  you  might  have  passed  the  night 
in  the  forest.** 

"Is  there  no  place  where  we  can  dry  our  wet 
apparel  and  obtain  refreshment?"  said  Charles. 

"You  cannot  do  better  than  come  to  my  cottage, 
messieurs,*'  replied  the  man.  "My  name  is  Jacques 
Leroux.  I  am  a  woodcutter,  as  my  father  was  be- 
fore me,  and  my  grandfather  before  him,  and  as  my 
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sons  Andre  and  Marcel  will  be  after  me;  but  I  have 
saved  some  money,  and  live  comfortably  enougli,  as 
you  will  see.  Many  a  traveller  who  has  missed  his 
way  in  the  forest,  as  you  have  done  to-night,  has 
fared  well  —  though  I  say  it  —  and  slept  soundly 
at  my  cottage." 

^^  Perchance  too  soundly,"  remarked  Buckingham, 
with  a  laugh.  "Well,  we  will  go  to  thy  cottage, 
honest  Jacques,"  he  continued,  "and  when  the  stonn 
is  over  thou  shalt  take  us  to  the  road  to  Orleans, 
and  we  will  reward  thee  handsomely."  \ 

"The  storm  will  be  over  in  an  hour,"  said  Jacques 
Leroux,  "and  then  the  moon  will  have  risen.  Once 
on  the  highway,  you  will  soon  reach  Orleans." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Buckingham.  "Canst 
give  us  aught  for  supper,  honest  Jacques?" 

"My  larder  is  not  badly  supplied,"  replied  the 
woodcutter,  with  a  laugh,  "and  I  have  a  few  flasks 
of  rare  Beaugency  in  my  cellar." 

"Nay,  if  thou  hast  a  larder  and  cellar  we  shall 
not  fare  badly,"  said  Buckingham.  "Lead  us  to  tby 
cottage,  good  Jacques." 

"This  way,  messieurs,"  returned  the  woodcutter, 
striking  into  an  alley  on  the  right,  which  proved  so 
narrow  and  intricate  that  the  horsemen  were  obliged 
to  proceed  along  it  singly.  Jacques  Leroux,  how- 
ever, being  familiar  with  the  path,  tracked  it  with- 
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ont  difficulty,  ax^d  at  a  quick  pace,  but  he  ever  and 
anon  stopped  to  cheer  on  those  behind  him. 

^^You  appear  to  be  taking  us  into  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  friend,"  cried  Charles,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  column. 

"You  are  within  a  bow- shot  of  my  dwelling, 
monsieur,"  replied  the  woodcutter.  "You  will  see 
the  lights  in  a  moment.  I  will  let  my  daughter 
know  I  am  coming,"  he  added,  placing  a  whistle  to 
his  lips,  and  blowing  a  shrill  and  somewhat  startling 
caiL 

Immediately  afterwards  the  troop  emerged  upon 
a  patch  of  ground  entirely  free  from  timber.  In  the 
midst  of  this  area  stood  a  cottage,  with  a  stable  and 
some  other  outbuildings  attached  to  it 

Again  Jacques  Leroux  blew  his  whistle,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  cottage  door  was 
thrown  open,  allowing  the  radiance  of  a  cheerful 
fire  to  stream  forth.  Just  within  the  threshold 
might  be  seen  a  young  woman,  and  a  boy  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  whom  the  woodcutter  informed 
Charles  were  his  youngest  son  Marcel,  and  his 
daughter  Rose. 

"Our  young  foresters  call  her  Rose  des  Bois," 
Bjud  Jacques,  with  a  laugh,  "and  several  of  them 
are  anxious  to  take  her  from  me,  but  I  don*t  de- 
sire to  part  with  her  just  yet.  Will  it  please  you 
to  alight,  messieurs?    You  need  have  no  anxiety 
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aboat  the  horses.  There  is  a  stable  large  enough  to 
hold  them  all,  and  Marcel  will  find  them  plenty  of 
good  fodder." 

"Tou  seem  well  provided  with  everjllimg, 
friend,"  observed  Charles,  as  he  alighted. 

"Heaven  be  praised,  I  want  nothing,  and  am 
well  contented  with  mj  lot,"  replied  the  wood- 
cutter. 

B7  this  time  the  whole  party  had  alighted,  and 
Jacques  called  to  his  son  to  bring  a  lantern  and 
help  the  palefreniers  to  take  the  horses  to  the 
stable.  This  order  being  promptly  obeyed,  the 
woodcutter  ushered  his  guests  into  his  dwelling, 
and  on  passing  through  the  doorway  Charles  and 
his  companions  found  themselves  in  a  large  com- 
fortable room,  cheerfully  illumined  by  a  wood  fire, 
which  was  blazing  on  the  hearthstone. 

Benches  were  set  on  either  side  of  the  wide- 
mouthed  chimney,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
there  was  a  large  oak  table,  with  several  stools 
placed  around  it  A  gammon  of  bacon,  a  goodly 
stock  of  hams  with  other  dried  meats  depending 
from  the  rafters,  showed  that  the  cottage  did  not 
lack  the  materials  of  good  cheer,  while  an  open 
cupboard  displayed  a  large  pasty,  a  cheese,  eggs, 
butter,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  —  far  more 
than  seemed  to  be  required  by  the  woodcutter  and 
his /family. 
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Besides  these  munistakable  eTidences  of  plenty, 
which  were  ver^  sfitisfactoiy  to  the  travellers,  a 
large  black  iron  pot,  hanging  from  a  hook  over  the 
fiie,  diffused  an  odour  throughout  the  chamber  that 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  savoury  nature  of  its 
contents. 

At  the  moment  the  party  entered,  the  wood- 
cutter's daughter  was  placing  fresh  logs  on  the  fire, 
and  as  she  turned  to  salnte  them,  they  were  all 
struck  by  her  good  looks,  and  Charles  remarked  to 
her  father  that  she  well  deserved  her  appellation  of 
Bose  des  Bois. 

The  damsel,  who  might  be  about  eighteen,  had 
a  rich  dark  complexion,  bright  black  eyes,  some- 
what too  bold,  perhaps,  in  expression,  hair  black  as 
jet,  and  growing  low  down  on  the  forehead,  and 
strongly  marked,  handsome  eyebrows.  She  wore 
large  gold  earrings,  gold  ornaments  in  her  lace  cap, 
and  a  gold  cross  above  her  bodice.  The  skirts  of 
her  scarlet  petticoat  were  short  enough  to  display 
her  well-formed  limbs,  and  her  sabots  were  no  dis- 
figurement to  her  trim  ankles  and  small  feet  The 
drawbacks  to  her  beauty  were  the  bold  looks 
we  have  mentioned,  and  a  somewhat  masculine 
manner. 

She  eyed  the  travellers  with  unrestrained  cu- 
riosity, and  though  she  could  rarely  have  seen  such 
visitors,   did  not  appear  at  all  abashed.     Graham, 
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however,   chiefly  attracted  her  attention,    and  she 
more  than  once  regarded  him  fixedly. 

Throwing  off  their  cloaks,  the  travellers  seated 
themselves  on  the  benches  near  the  fire,  to  diy 
their  wet  apparel.  While  they  were  thus  disposed, 
and  active  preparations  for  supper  were  being  made 
by  Jacques  and  his  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  spreading  a  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table,  the 
two  palefreniers  entered  with  the  saddle-bags  whicli 
Endymion  Porter  had  ordered  to  be  brought  into 
the  cottage.  On  perceiving  this  arrangement,  which 
he  had  evidently  not  anticipated,  a  doud  tame  over 
the  woodcutter's  brow,  and  he  cast  a  significant  look 
at  his  daughter. 

The  look  did  not  escape  Graham,  and  from  its 
peculiarity  awakened  his  suspicions.  He  said  no- 
thing, however,  but,  getting  up  from  the  bench,  sat 
down  near  the  table,  and  while  chatting  gaily  with 
Rose,  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  father. 

Having  placed  a  large  pasty,  with  other  cold 
provisions,  on  the  table,  Jacques  Leroux  told  his 
daughter  that  he  was  going  to  fetch  a  few  flasks  of 
Beaugency,  and  quitted  the  chamber  by  a  side-door. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Eose  drew  close  to 
Graham,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"What  has  brought  you  here?" 

"We  came  by  your  father's  invitation,"  replied 
the  young  man,  in  the  same  tone. 
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"Jacques  Lei"oux  is  not  my  father,"  replied 
Rose.  "But  no  matter.  What  it  concoms  you  to 
know  is,  that  you  are  in  danger  of  your  life.  You 
may  have  heard  that  the  Forest  of  OrWans  is  in- 
fested by  a  band  of  robbers.  Jacques  Leroux  is 
their  captain.  He  has  contrived  to  ensnare  you,  and, 
be  assured,  he  will  not  let  you  escape." 

"Bah!  we  are  too  numerous  a  party,  and  too 
well  armed,  to  fear  attack,"  rejoined  Graham. 
"You  want  to  frighten  me  away,  my  pretty  Rose. 
But  I  will  not  go,  unless  you  will  consent  to  ac- 
company me." 

"You  think  I  am  jesting,  but  I  am  in  earnest, 
as  you  will  find.  You  heard  Jacques  whistle  as  he 
approached  the  cottage.  That  was  a  signal  to  a 
scout,  who  immediately  started  to  collect  the  band. 
They  will  be  here  presently." 

"'Sdeath!  this  is  more  serious  than  I  thought," 
said  Graham,  uneasily.  "I  must  alarm  my 
•friends." 

"On  no  account,"  she  replied,  imposing  silence 
upon  him  by  a  look. 

At  this  moment  Jacques  Leroux  entered,  carry- 
ing half  a  dozen  flasks  of  wine,  three  of  which  he 
set  upon  the  table,  but  he  put  the  others  aside. 

"Don't  drink  that  wine  —  it  is  drugged,"  whis- 
pered Eose  des  Bois. 

"I  am  half  inclined   to   blow   out  the  rascal's 
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brains/^    said   Ghraham,    laying   bis   band   upon  a 
pistol. 

Just  then  tbe  outer  door  of  the  cottage  was 
opened,  and  a  young  man,  in  a  woodcutter's  garb 
like  that  of  Leroux,  came  in,  and  respectfally 
saluted  the  strangers. 

"So  you  are  returned  from  Courcelles,  Andri," 
remarked  Jacques,  with  a  significant  look  at  him. 
"Have  you  executed  all  my  orders?" 

"AH,  father,"  replied  Andri. 

"The  band  have  arrived,"  whispered  Rose  dw 
Bois.     "But  trust  to  me,  and  I  will  save  you." 

"By  my  faith,  this  is  a  devoted  damseV 
thought  Graham.  "But  though  I  am  willing  to 
trust  her,  on  the  first  movement  made  by  these  vil- 
lains that  looks  like  mischief  I  will  shoot  them,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may.  Tbe  prince  has 
been  dying  for  an  adventure  —  he  has  met  with 
one  at  last  Hark'ee,  my  pretty  Rose  des  Bois,"  be 
added,  in  an  under  tone  to  her.  "There  are  far 
more  valuable  lives  than  mine  at  stake.  None  of 
my  companions  must  be  harmed." 

"Trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  all  get  away 
safely,"  she  replied. 

As  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  horses  waa  beard 
outside,  and  Andr^,  opening  the  door,  exclaimed, 

"There  are  more  travellers  here,  father.  What 
shall  we  do  with  their  horses?     The  stable  is  fall." 
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'Tut  them  in  the  shed,*^  replied  Jacques.  And 
he  went  out  with  his  son,  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

Scarcely  were  they  gone,  than  Eose  hastily  re- 
moved the  flasks  which  Jacqnes  had  set  upon  the 
table,  and  put  the  three  others  in  their  place. 

"You  may  drink  this  wine  with  safety,"  she  said 
to  Graham. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Jacques  and  Andr^  returned 
with  half  a  dozen  persons  of  very  suspicious  mien. 
As  the  new  comers  took  off  their  cloaks  and  hroad- 
leaved  hats,  it  appeared  they  were  all  well  armed 
with  pistols  and  swords. 

On  their  appearance,  Charles  and  his  companions 
moved  from  the  fireside  to  the  table. 

"I  have  so  many  guests  here  to-night,  mes- 
sieurs," said  Jacques  to  the  new  comers,  "that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  offer  you  very  good  accommo- 
dation.    But  I  will  do  wj  best" 

"That  is  all  we  require,"  said  the  foremost  of 
the  party.  "You  can  give  us  a  flask  of  good  wine 
—  that  we  know  from  experience." 

"Ay,  that  I  can  —  as  good  as  you  will  get  at 
Orleans,"  rejoined  Jacques.  "Pray  be  seated  near 
the  fire,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  benches  vacated 
by  Charles  and  his  companions.  "I  will  bring  you 
the  wine  immediately,  but  I  must  first  serve  these 
gentlemen,  who  are  waiting  for  supper." 
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With  this,  he  proceeded  to  uncork  the  flasks 
which  had  just  been  set  on  the  table  by  Rose,  and 
filled  the  goblets  for  Charles  and  his  companions. 

"This  is  the  Beaugency  I  spoke  of,  messienis," 
he  said.  "It  has  a  rare  flavour.  I  will  ventoie  to 
say  you  never  tasted  wine  equal  to  it." 

"Then  I  propose  a  bumper  all  round,"  cried 
Graham,  glancing  at  his  companions.  "Fill  for 
yonder  gentlemen,  Maitre  Jacques." 

"Ay,  fin  us  bumpers,  Jacques,"  shouted  the 
guests  at  the  fireplace. 

"This  flask  is  empty.  I  will  bring  you  another, 
messieurs,"  cried  the  woodcutter,  taking  up  one  of 
those  which  Kose  had  removed. 

While  he  was  occupied  in  filling  the  flagons  of 
the  party  near  the  fire,  Eose  whispered  a  word  or 
two  in  Graham's  ear. 

"Nay,  you  and  your  son  must  join  us,  my  good 
friend,"  cried  the  latter  to'  Jacques. 

"Doubt  me  not,"  replied  the  woodcutter,  laugh- 
ing.    "Bring  two  more  flagons,  Andr^." 

The  young  man  brought  him  the  cups,  which 
he  instantly  filled. 

"To  your  health,  messieurs!"  cried  Graham. 
"If  you  are  the  boon  companions  you  seem,  you 
will  not  leave  a  drop  in  the  cup." 

With  this  he  emptied  his  goblet,  and  turned  it 
upside  down.    All  those  at  the  table  did  the  same. 
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"They  are  ours  now,"  remarked  Jacques,  wink- 
ing at  Ills  associates. 

"Yoa  seem  to  hesitate,  messieurs,"  cried  Gra- 
ham.   "We  have  set  you  a  good  example." 

"Hesitate  —  not  we!"  responded  the  foremost 
of  the  brigands.  "To  your  healths,  messieurs!  May 
7on  alwaytf  meet  with  honest  men  like  us!" 

And  the  whole  party  emptied  their  flagons,  their 
example  being  followed  by  Jacques  and  Andr^. 

"By  my  faith,  friend  Jacques,  this  Beaugency 
of  yours  is  a  most  powerful  wine,"  cried  Graham. 
"It  has  already  got  into  my  head.  I  feel  quite 
drowsy." 

"So  do  we,"  cried  the  others  at  the  table. 

"Take  another  cup  —  it  won't  hurt  you,"  re- 
sponded Jacques. 

"Fill  for  me,  then,"  said  Graham. 

As  the  woodcutter  approached  the  table,  he 
staggered  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Andr^  sprang 
to  his  father's  assistance,  but  while  trying  to  raise 
Um,  he  also  sank  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  Graham,  rising 
from  his  chair.  "Have  you  and  your  son  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  my  good  friend?" 

"We  have  drunk  the  wrong  wine,"  cried  Jacques 
to  his  comrades,  trying  in  vain  to  rise. 
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*' Malediction!"  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  the 
brigands,  tumbling  from  the  bench. 

So  powerless  had  he  and  his  comrades  become, 
that  not  one  of  them  cotild  draw  a  pistoL  In  Tsin 
they  straggled  against  the  e£feots  of  the  soporific 
potion  they  had  swallowed.  In  another  mintite 
they  were  all  buried  in  a  profound  stupor. 

"We  have  had  a  narrow  escape ,''  cried  Graham. 
"We  owe  our  lives,  perhaps,  to  this  damsel." 

"Let  us  q^uit  the  place  immediately,  and  make 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Orleans,"  said  Charles. 

"Tou  must  take  me  with  you,"  said  Kose  des 
Bois.  "If  I  am  left  here,  when  these  men  recover 
they  will  infallibly  put  me  to  death." 

"Do  not  imagine  we  are  going  to  abandon  you, 
after  what  you  have  done  for  us,"  replied  Graham. 
"We  will  take  you  with  us  to  Orleans,  and,  more- 
over, you  shall  be  well  rewarded." 

Leaving  the  senseless  brigands,  the  party  then 
went  forth,  and,  guided  by  Kose,  proceeded  to- 
wards the  stable.  Close  to  the  building  they  found 
Marcel,  who  tried  to  escape  on  seeing  them,  but, 
being  caught  by  Graham,  the  lad  gave  up  the  key 
of  the  stable,  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  lock  up 
the  piqueur  and  palefreniers,  who  were  clamouring 
lustily  to  get  out.  Without  loss  of  time  the  men 
were  set  free,  and  the  horses  brought  out.  The 
pack-saddles   were   then  fetched  from  the  cottage, 
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and  being  secured  as  before,  the  whole  party 
moanted  their  steeds.  As  Jacques  Leronx  had  pre- 
dicted, the  storm  had  passed  away.  Still,  though 
the  moon  was  now  shining  brightly,  and  tipping  the 
trees  with  silver,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  guide 
through  the  forest,  so  the  travellers  determined  to 
take  Marcel  with  them,  and  accordingly  placed  him 
in  front  of  the  piqueur,  who  had  orders  to  shoot 
him  if  he  misled  them.  The  next  point  was  how 
to  convey  Rose  des  Bois.  This  was  settled  by 
Graham,  who  took  her  on  his  saddle-bow. 

All  these  arrangements  being  made  with  great 
expedition,  the  party  set  off,  and  following  MarceVs 
directions,  eventually  reached  the  high  road  to 
Orleans. 

Before  this,  however,  the  lad  had  contrived  to 
loosen  the  belt  by  which  he  was  bound  to  the 
piqueur,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  slipped  off 
the  horse;  and,  though  the  piqueur  fired  at  him, 
he  escaped  uninjured,  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  His  flight,  however,  gave  the  party  no  con- 
cern. 

In  half  an  hour  more  they  had  cleared  the  forest, 
and  had  gained  the  faubourg  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Orleans. 

On  reaching  these  habitations,  Rose  des  Bois 
said  to  Graham: 

"Here  we  mjist  part.  But  whither  are  you  going?" 
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"I  am  going  far  hence,  my  pretty  Bose/^  he 
replied. 

"But  where?''  she  demanded,  impatiently.  "Tell 
me  where." 

"To  Madrid,"  he  replied,  "It  is  not  likely  m 
shall  meet  again." 

"Perhaps  we  may.     Farewell!" 

And,  disengaging  herself,  she  sprang  lighUy  to 
the  ground. 

Graham  offered  her  his  purse,  but  she  refused 
it  with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  hurried  away. 

The  party  then  rode  on  to  the  gates  of  Orleans, 
and  not  without  some  difficulty  obtained  admittance 
to  the  city.  This  being  at  last  accomplished,  they 
proceeded  to  the  H6teL  du  Loiret,  and  entered  it 
just  as  the  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled  the  hour  of 
midnight 

XV., 

How  Jack  and  Tom  rode  to  Bordeaux,  and  how  they  received  a  Visit 
from  the  Dae  D'Epemon. 

Next  morning,  at  seven  o^clock,  our  travelleis 
started  once  more  on  their  journey,  mounted  on 
post-horses,  and  attended  by  a  couple  of  postilions. 

Before  setting  out,  Charles  liberally  rewarded 
ihe  piqueur  and  the  palefreniers,  who  undertook 
that  the  ends  of  justice  should  not  be  neglected, 
and   promised    to   obtain   from   the   magistrates  of 
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the  city  a  force  sufficient  for  the  capture  of  the 
brigands.  This,  we  may  state,  was  effected  the 
same  day,  and  the  whole  band  brought  prisoners  to 
Orleans. 

Our  impatient  travellers  saw  nothing  of  the  an- 
cient city,  which  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
heroic  and  ill-fated  Jeanne  d'Arc,  save  what  was 
presented  to  them  as  they  traversed  the  streets  to 
the  Porte  de  Blois. 

Their  road  now  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  and  throughout  the  day  they  kept  near  that 
enchanting  river,  which  mirrors  on  its  waves  such 
lovely  vine-clad  slopes  and  hills,  and  such  pictu- 
resque old  towns  and  grand  feudal  chS,teaux.  Blois 
and  Amboise,  with  their  regal  castles,  detained  the 
travellers  for  a  short  time,  and  it  was  not  until 
nightfall  that  they  reached  Tours. 

Off  again  next  morning  betimes,  they  approached 
ChS.telleraut  about  noon,  and  traversing  the  antique 
bridge  across  the  Vienne,  garnished  at  either  end 
with  towers,  they  entered  the  town,  and  resting 
there  for  an  hour,  pursued  their  way  to  Poitiers, 
where  they  arrived  sufficiently  early  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  examination  of  a  town  replete  with  his- 
torical recollections,  many  of  them  of  deep  interest 
to  Charles. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  they  heard  vespers  in  the 
cathedral,  and  after  attending  matins  in  the  beau- 
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tiful  chnrcli  of  Sainte  Radegonde,  and  visiting 
several  other  interesting  structures,  they  started  for 
Angoul^me,  arriving  there,  after  a  brief  halt  at 
Civray,  early  in  the  evening. 

Again  early  in  the  saddle,  and  descending  the 
steep  hill  on  which  Angoul^me  is  reared,  they 
speeded  merrily  along  the  valley,  the  limit  of  their 
day's  journey  being  Bordeaux.  At  Barbezieux  they 
stopped  to  dine,  and  at  La  GrauUe  came  upon  a 
bare  and  desolate  heath  of  vast  extent,  which  gave 
them  a  foretaste  of  the  Landes,  which  they  expected 
shortly  to  traverse. 

At  Gubsac,  where  in  our  own  times  there  is  a 
suspension-bridge  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty,  they 
crossed  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Dordogne  in  a 
ferry-boat,  and  had  a  somewhat  perilous  passage, 
the  wind  being  higL  However,  they  got  over  in 
safety,  and  pursued  their  journey  through  a  fair 
and  fertile  region  covered  with  vineyards,  and  gra- 
dually gained  an  eminence,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  wide  Garonne,  with  the  proud  city  of 
Bordeaux  throned  on  its  opposite  bank,  burst  upon 
their  view. 

The  prospect  was  magnificent,  and  held  them 
for  some  time  in  admiration.  At  length  they  de- 
scended the  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  hill ,  and  track- 
ing a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees,  came  to  the  ferry 
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at  La  Bastide  —  there  was  no  bridge  then  across 
the  Garonne  —  and  immediately  embarked. 

During  their  passage  across  the  broad  and  im- 
petuous river  they  enjoyed  an  admirable  view  of 
the  city,  with  its  old  walls,  towers,  churches,  and 
edifices,  chief  among  which  were  the  cathedral  with 
its  twin  spires,  the  Eglise  Sainte  Croix,  Saint 
Michel  with  its  beautiful  detached  belfiy,  Saint 
Saurin,  the  old  Ev^ch^,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
In  the  port  were  numerous  vessels,  for  Bordeaux 
even  then  was  a  place  of  extensive  commerce.  The 
travellers  landed  near  one  of  the  ancient  city  gates, 
and  caused  their  pack-saddles  and  horse  furniture 
to  be  conveyed  to  an  hotel. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  jour- 
ney, they  spent  several  hours  in  inspecting  the 
curiosities  of  the  city,  and  had  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  port,  when  the  h6telier  entered,  and 
throwing  open  the  door  of  the  salon  with  as  much 
ceremoniousness  as  an  usher,  announced  M.  le  Due 
d'Epemon. 

The  person  who  entered  the  room  on  this  an- 
nouncement was  about  seventy,  but  his  tall  figure 
was  erect,  and  although  his  beard  and  moustaches 
were  grey,  his  features  retained  something  of  the 
remarkable  comeliness  which  had  distinguished  them 
in  the  days  of  Henri  Trois. 

The  Due  d'Epemon  was  attired  in  a  pourpoint 
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and  trunk  bose  of  brown  quilted  satin,  with  a 
velvet  mantle  of  tbe  same  colour,  tbe  latter  being 
ornamented  with  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  black  velvet  toque,  adorned 
with  a  red  feather  and  a  diamond  brooch.  Funnel- 
topped  boots,  provided  with  large  spurs,  completed 
his  costume,  and  he  carried  a  cravache  in  his  hand. 

Immediately  on  his  entrance,  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham arose  to  meet  him,  and  their  appearance  and 
dignity  of  manner  evidently  struck  him  with  but 
prise.  While  gravely  and  courteously  saluting  them, 
he  carefully  scanned  their  features. 

^^I  have  to  apologise  to  you  for  this  intrusion, 
messieurs,^'  he  said,  with  exquisite  politeness,  "but 
i  will  explain  the  motive  of  my  visit,  and  then  1 
trust  you  will  excuse  it." 

"Your  visit  requires  no  excuse,  M.  le  Due,"  re- 
plied Charles,  with  princely  grace.  "That  a  noble- 
man of  such  distinction  as  yourself,  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  courts  of  Henri  Trois 
and  Henri  le  Grand,  should  visit  persons  so  obscure 
as  myself  and  my  brother,  Tom  Smith,  is  an  honour 
we  never  could  have  anticipated,  and  we  cannot 
fail,  therefore,  to  be  highly  gratified  by  your  con- 
descension." 

"Corbleul  monsieur,"  cried  D*Epemon,  bowing 
and  smiling,  "unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  there  is 
little  condescension  on  my  part.     Had  I  been  aware 
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of  your  rank,  rest  assured  I  should  not  have  pre* 
sented  myself  in  this  unceremonious  manner,  and  I 
must  again  entreat  you  to  excuse  me/* 

"And  I  must  repeat/*  returned  Charles,  "that 
the  honour  is  entirely  on  our  side.  Fray  be  seated, 
M.  le  Due." 

"I  have  lived  too  much  in  courts,  monsieur,  to 
be  deceived,"  observed  D^Epemon,  taking  the  chair 
offered  him  by  the  prince.  "It  may  please  you  and 
your  brother  to  style  yourselves  the  Messieurs  Smith, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  far  wrong  if  I  gave 
you  the  highest  titles  your  country  can  boast  But 
to  my  errand.  In  me,  messieurs,  you  behold  the 
representative  of  an  epoch,  now  passed  away,  when 
it  was  customary  for  the  nobility  of  France  to  ex- 
ercise hospitality  towards  all  strangers.  I  cannot 
change  my  old  habits.  I  have  a  ch&teau  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  city,  ^d  chancing  to  ride 
over  this  morning,  I  accidentally  heard  that  some 
English  travellers  were  staying  in  this  hotel.  I 
therefore  came  hither  to  pray  you  to  be  my  guests 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  may  please  you  to  remain 
with  me." 

"We  would  gladly  accept  your  hospitality,  M.  le 
Due,"  replied  Charles,  "but  to-morrow  we  start  for 
Bayonne  and  Spain." 

"Then  I  can  only  express  my  regret,  messieurs," 
replied  D*Epemon,  rising.    "It  would  have  gratified 
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me  to  entertain  70a  at  my  chateau,  and  to  show 
you  some  of  the  beanties  of  this  country,  bat  I  will 
not  attempt  to  delay  you." 

"Stoy,  M.  le  Dnc,"  said  Buckingham.  "With 
you  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  disguise,  and  I 
will,  therefore,  inform  you  that  the  person  whom 
you  have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  is  no  other 
than  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales." 

"I  felt  assured  of  it,"  replied  D^Epemon,  bow- 
ing to  the  ground.  "And  you,  monseigneur,  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  are  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

"You  are  right,  M.  le  Due,"  said  Charles.  "But 
I  confide  myself  to  your  discretion;  I  am  travelling 
strictly  incognito." 

"Your  highness  may  entirely  rely  on  me,"  re- 
turned D^Epemon.  "I  guess  the  purpose  of  your 
journey  to  Spain.  It  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
chivalrous  prince  like  yourself.  I  trust  you  may 
meet  with  no  interruption,  and  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  your  detention  at  Bayonne,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  that  city,  my  firiend, 
the  Comte  de  Grammont.  I  am  banished  from 
court,  as  your  highness  may  possibly  be  aware,  hav- 
ing had  the  misfortune  to  make  Cardinal  Eichelieu 
my  enemy;  but  I  have  still  influence  enough  for 
this." 

So  saying,  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  on  which 
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writing  materials  were  laid,  and  traced  a  few  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  folded  up  and  re- 
spectfully presented  to  Charles. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  your  high- 
ness has  only  to  command  me,"  he  said.' 

"You  can,  indeed,  serve  me  in  an  important 
particular,  M.  le  Due,"  returned  Charles.  "I  am 
desirous  of  sending  a  despatch  to  the  king  my 
father,  and  need  a  trusty  courier." 

"Your  highness  need  give  yourself  no  further 
trouble.  I  will  find  the  man  you  require.  In  an 
hour  he  shall  be  ready  to  start." 

"I  have  yet  another  favour  to  ask  of  you,  M.  le 
Due,"  said  Charles. 

"It  is  granted  before  asked,  prince,"  replied 
D^Epemon. 

"You  may  repent  your  rashness,"  rejoined 
Charles,  smiling.  "However,  not  to  keep  you  in 
suspense,  I  will  pray  you,  if  you  have  no  better  en- 
gagement, to  give  me  your  company  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  On  some  future  occasion  I 
shall  hope  to  be  your  guest," 

"I  would  forego  any  other  engagement  to  accept 
the  invitation,  prince,"  replied  D'Epemon,  delighted. 
"I  will  but  seek  out  the  courier,  and  then  place 
myself  at  your  highnesses  disposal  during  the  rest  of 
the  day.". 

"We  must  talk  to  you,  M.  le  Due,  of  your  peer- 
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less  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  lovelj  ptineess, 
Henriette  Marie,"  said  Buckingham. 

^'Haye  you  seen  tbem?"  asked  D^Epemoo, 
quickly. 

^^Ay,  and  danced  with  them  at  the  Louvre  — 
and  without  his  majesty's  knowledge  or  permission,'' 
rejoined  Buckingham. 

"You  surprise  me,"  exclaimed  D'Epemon.  "I 
should  not  have  conceived  such  an  adventure  pos- 
sible. But  you  must  regale  me  with  the  particulars 
anon.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  a  banished  man,  and 
know  little  about  the  court  But  I  pity  the  queen 
from  my  heart." 

"So  do  I,"  sighed  Buckingham. 

"What  think  you,  prince,  of  the  daughter  of  my 
old  master,  Henri  Quatre?"  remarked  D'Eperoon  to 
Charles.  "I  have  not  seen  her  of  late,  but  she  pro- 
mised to  be  beautiful,  and  I  hear  she  is  so." 

"She  is  charming,"  replied  Charles,  emphati- 
cally. 

"So  charming,  that  our  journey  to  Madrid  bad 
well-nigh  come  to  an  end,  M.  le  Due,"  observed 
Buckingham,  laughing. 

"On  her  account  I  would  it  had,"  rejoined 
D'Epemon,  smiling.  "But  I  fly  to  execute  yonr 
highnesses  order." 

And,  with  a  profound  reverence,  he  quitted  the 
•oom. 
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Charles  and  Buckingham  then  sat  down  to  pre- 
pare their  despatches,  and  gave  their  ''dear  dad  and 
gossip"  an  account  of  their  journey  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  their 
adventure  in  the  Forest  of  Orleans,  thinking,  with 
reason,  that  it  might  cause  his  majesty  alarm.  By 
the  time  they  had  finished,  D*Epemon  returned,  tell- 
ing them  the  courier  was  ready  to  start,  and  the 
despatches  were  forthwith  committed  to  him. 

This  done,  D^Epemon  prayed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  to  ride  with  him  to  view  his  ch&teau, 
stating  that  he  had  horses  at  their  service,  and  the 
proposition  being  readily  agreed  to,  the  party  went 
forth  with  the  duke,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  a  company  of  thirty  gentlemen  attired  in  the 
duke's  splendid  livery,  and  all  well  mounted,  drawn 
up  before  the  hotel. 

*'Are  you  generally  attended  by  so  large  an 
escort  as  this,  M.  le  Due?"  inquired  Charles, 
smiling. 

"Ma  foi!  prince,  this  is  a  very  sorry  attendance," 
replied  the  duke.  •  "During  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother,  I  used  to  go  daily  to  the  Louvre  with  an 
escort  of  eight  hundred  gentlemen." 

"So  I  have  heard,  M.  le  Due,"  observed  Buck- 
ingham. "On  my  return,  I  will  take  as  large  an 
escort  to  Whitehall,"  he  thought. 

At  a  sign  from  D'Epemon,  several  of  his  retinue 
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immediately  dismounted,  and  Charles  and  his  com- 
panions heing  thus  provided  with  horses,  the  party 
rode  to  the  duke^s  chatean,  a  vast  feudal-looking 
edifice,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bads 
of  the  Qaronne,  about  a  couple  of  leagues  from 
Bordeaux.  The  terrace  commanded  a  superb  view 
of  the  noble  river  that  swept  past  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  picturesque  city  in  the  distance.  The  finest 
wine  in  the  district  was  grown  on  the  duke^s  estate, 
and  his  guests  having  tasted  it  and  greatly  admired 
it,  D^Epemon  insisted  upon  sending  a  supply  for 
their  consumption  at  the  hotel. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  inspecting  the  chateau  and 
its  beautiful  gardens,  the  party  returned  to  Bor- 
deaux. An  excellent  dinner  was  then  served,  com- 
prehending most  of  the  delicacies  for  which  Bor- 
deaux is  renowned,  but  its  chief  merit  was  the 
incomparable  wine  furnished  by  D'Epernon.  More 
than  a  dozen  flasks  were  crushed.  D^Epemon  proved 
a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  with  pardonable 
egotism  recounted  many  of  the  incidents  of  his  event- 
ful life. 

"It  has  been  my  fate,"  he  said,  "to  witness  the 
assassination  of  my  two  royal  masters.  I  was  near 
Henri  Trois  when  the  accursed  Dominican,  Jacques 
ClSment,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  I  was 
in  the  carriage  with  Henri  le  Grand  when  that  good 
king  was  stabbed  by  the  monster  Ravaillac.    No 
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monarch  was  ever  more  beloved  than  Henri  Qnatre, 
and  jet  he  perished  thus.  I  counsel  your  highness 
to  be  ever  on  your  guard.  And  you,  too,  my  lord 
of  Buckingham,  I  would  have  you  take  heed.  If  I 
am  not  misinformed,  you  have  bitter  enemies  amongst 
the  Puritans.  Some  of  those  frenzied  zealots  would 
deem  it  a  pious  act  to  take  your  life.^^ 

"I  have  no  fear  of  them,"  replied  Buckingham, 
with  a  laugh.  "But  why  do  you  gaze  so  hard  at 
me,  M.  le  Due?  Do  you  read  aught  in  my  coun- 
tenance?" 

"Tou  will  attain  the  highest  point  of  your  am- 
bition, my  lord,  but  — "     And  he  hesitated. 

"Fear  not  to  tell  me  what  you  think,"  said  Buck- 
ingham. 

"You  have  the  same  look  as  my  two  royal 
masters,"  replied  D'Epemon.  "Be  ever  on  your 
guard." 

This  remark  produced  an  impression  on  Charles, 
but  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disturb  Buck- 
ingham's gaiety.  Presently  the  discourse  turned  to 
other  topics,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of  the 
warning. 

D'Epemon  departed  early,  and,  on  taking  leave, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  soon  hear  of  the 
prince's  safe  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  that  all  pro- 
ceeded according  to  his  highnesses  desire.     Accom- 
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panied  by  hifi  escort,  the  duke  then  retained  to  his 
ch&teau. 

"Those  are  two  noble-looking  personages,  and 
seem  to  have  a  great  career  before  them,"  he 
thought,  as  he  rode  along;  "but  both  will  be  cat 
off  early." 

XVI. 

What  bappeiMd  to  the  Travellers,  and  vrhat  they  beheld,  ai  tbef 
crossed  the  Oreat  Landes. 

As  usual  our  travellers  started  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  attended  as  before  by  a  couple  of 
postilions. 

Shortly  after  quitting  the  beautiful  neighbour- 
hood of  Bordeaux,  where  the  plains  teemed  with 
plenty,  and  the  heights  were  covered  with  vines, 
they  came  upon  those  vast  sandy  plateaux  known  as 
the  Great  Landes. 

No  heath  they  had  ever  traversed  in  England 
appeared  so  wild  and  desolate  as  the  apparently 
interminable  waste  on  which  they  had  now  entered. 
Far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  spread  out  a  vast  mono- 
tonous plain,  flat  as  the  ocean  when  its  waves  are 
still,  composed  of  ash-coloured  sand,  occasionallj 
rising  into  little  hillocks,  covered  with  heath,  stunted 
broom,  and  gorse,  but  without  any  other  sign  of 
vegetation,  save  that  in  the  extreme  distance  there 
were  dark  lines  indicating  pine  forests.     The  only 
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discernible  road  over  this  dreary  waste  was  the 
causeway,  which  the  cavalcade  was  now  tracking; 
and  even  this  was  at  intervals  ohliterated  by  the 
drifting  sand,  and  could  only  be  recovered  by  an 
experienced  eye. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  the  scene,  and  that 
which  especially  interested  our  travellers,  was  the 
fantastic  appearance  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Landes, 
who  looked  like  inhabitants  of  some  other  planet. 
Before  the  party  had  advanced  far  they  noticed  a 
sort  of  cabin,  designated  in  the  language  of  the 
country  a  parCy  and  looking  like  an  enormous 
mushroom,  supported  in  the  centre  by  the  trunk  of 
a  tree.  Such  as  it  was,  this  cabin,  open  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven,  afforded  sufficient  shelter  to  the 
shepherds  of  the  Landes,  who  lead  a  nomad  life. 
Near  it  were  three  or  four  herdsmen  tending  a  flock 
of  lean  sheep,  and  a  few  equally  lean  cattle,  though 
it  was  a  marvel  as  to  how  the  animals  could  obtain 
sufficient  subsistence  in  that  wilderness.  The  peasants 
were  mounted  on  stilts,  called  in  their  patois  ohanquea, 
which  raised  them  a  couple  of  yards  from  the  ground. 
Over  their  shoulders  they  wore  sheepskin  cloaks,  and 
berets  on  their  heads,  and  each  was  pubrided  with  a 
long  pole. 

On  seeing  the  travellers,  the  herdsmen  started 
towards  them,  moving  with  gigantic  strides,  and 
were  soon  by  the  side  of  the  troop.     They  easily 
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kept  up  with  the  horses,  even  though  the  latter 
were  going  at  full  speed.  After  accompanying  tlie 
cavalcade  for  half  a  league,  the  peasants  dropped 
off,  and  returned  to  their  flocks. 

As  our  travellers  proceeded,  and  approached  the 
tracts  covered  with  pines,  which  flourish  vigorously 
in  this  sandy  soil,  and  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of 
resin,  they  found  that  whatever  else  the  inhospitable 
region  might  want,  it  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
game.  Eabbits  and  hares  abounded,  a  roebuck  was 
now  and  then  descried,  and  the  travellers,  catching 
sight  of  a  wild  sow  and  her  marcassins,  were  half 
tempted  to  pursue  them.  On  the  plains  they  saw 
bustards,  in  the  lakes  wild  geese,  and  cranes  amid 
the  shallow  pools.  The  marshes  were  frequented  by 
bitterns,  curlews,  wild  ducks,  and  coots,  and  from 
the  pine  forests  arose  clouds  of  wood-pigeons. 

That  there  were  also  formidable  animals  to  be 
encountered,  was  proved  as  the  party  went  on.  They 
had  just  passed  a  pine  forest,  and  crossed  a  rude 
bridge  thrown  across  a  stream,  the  waters  of  which 
were  black  as  ink,  when  they  heard  loud  outcries, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction  whence  the  shouts  pro- 
ceeded, perceived  that  a  flock  of  sheep  had  been 
attacked  by  a  pack  of  wolves.  Three  or  four  shep- 
herds, aided  by  powerful  dogs,  were  engaged  in  an 
unequal  conflict  with  their  fierce  aggressors;  but  the 
wolves  were  too  numerous  for  them,  and  had  already 
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caused  great  havoc  among  the  flock.  Fortanately, 
tbe  shepherds  were  kept  bj  their  stilts  out  of  reach 
of  the  savage  beasts. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  travellers 
dashed  to  the  assistance  of  the  shepherds,  and,  as 
soon  as  they  were  within  pistol-shot,  fired  at  the 
wolves,  killing  a  couple  of  them,  and  wounding 
others.  The  rest  of  the  pack,  displaying  their  blood- 
stained fangs,  turned  fiercely  on  their  assailants,  but, 
ere  they  could  come  up,  three  more  dropped  by  an- 
other discharge.  Though  their  numbers  were  thus 
thinned,  two  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  troop 
attacked  Buckingham.  From  one  of  these  he  liberated 
himself  with  a  stroke  of  his  poniard,  and  the  other 
was  shot  by  Graham.  Another  was  killed  by  Charles, 
and  the  rest  took  to  flight,  pursued  by  the  shepherds 
and  their  hounds.  This  rout  being  accomplished  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  our  travellers  turned  to 
rejoin  the  postilions,  who  prudently  awaited  their 
retam  on  the  causeway. 

Graham,  however,  had  singled  out  a  large  wolf, 
and  after  a  hot  pursuit  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
yards,  succeeded  in  shooting  the  ferocious  beast. 
This  feat  achieved,  he  dashed  across  the  plain  to 
join  the  others,  who  had  already  regained  the  cause- 
way. Perceiving  the  course  he  was  taking,  the 
postilions  called  out  to  him,  but  not  understanding 
the  meaning  of  their  cries,  and  pursuing  his  career, 
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he  was  suddenly  engalphed  in  one  of  those  treacherous 
sand-pits  peculiar  to  the  Landes,  called  in  that  le* 
gion  mouvants.  These  dangerous  quagmires,  con- 
cealed by  a  covering  of  sand  supported  by  aquatic 
plants  and  dried  on  the  surface,  form  traps  ham 
which  escape  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 


On  touching  the  sandy  crust  by  which  the  pool 
was  hidden,  Graham^s  horse  immediately  sank  above 
the  shoulder.  Luckily  the  postilions  perceived  what 
had  occurred,  and  shouting  to  him  to  keep  still, 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  and  as  soon  as 
they  came  up,  they  directed  him  to  dismount 
cautiously,  and  then  to  remain  motionless  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  allow  the  sand  to  settle.  This  he  did; 
but  he  had  scarcely  complied  with  the  injunction 
when  the  shepherds  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
wading  into  the  pool  with  their  stilts,  quickly  ex- 
tricated him  from  his  perilous  position.  The  horse 
was  also  dragged  out  of  the  quagmire  by  the  exertions 
of  the  shepherds,  and  the  travellers  were  enabled  to 
proceed  on  their  way. 

For  upwards  of  four  hours  they  continued  their 
journey  through  the  Landes,  changing  horses  at 
post-houses,  which  in  several  instances  were  only 
solitary  inns,  with  large  stables  attached  to  them. 
Everywhere  the  aspect  was  the  same;  vast  sandy 
plains,  relieved  only  by  black  pine  forests,  marshes, 
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swamps,  pools,  and  lakes,  all  of  which  aboanded,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  with  wild-fowl  of  every  der 
Bcription.  Cabins  such  as  we  have  already  described 
were  frequently  to  be  seen,  but  the  hamlets  and 
villages  were  composed  of  miserable  habitations^ 
Long  before  this  the  travellers  had  discerned  the 
jagged  and  snowy  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
horizon  was  now  bounded  by  the  long  c^in  of  these 
magnificent  mountains. 

As  the  travellers  approached  a  village,  which 
was  somewhat  larger  and  better  built  than  any  they 
had  as  yet  beheld  in  the  Landes,  they  heard  the 
sound  of  bagpipes,  and  presently  afterwards  per- 
ceived a  band  of  youths  and  maidens  in  holiday  at- 
tire, decorated  with  ribands,  and  carrying  bouquets 
in  their  hands.  While  moving  along  the  troop 
executed  a  dance  to  the  music  of  the  pipes.  Behind 
them  came  a  large  charette,  drawn  by  oxen  covered 
with  white  housings,  and  having  their  horns  tied 
with  ribands.  In  the  charette  was  a  pyramid  formed 
of  pieces  of  household  furniture,  on  the  top  of  which 
sat  a  middle-aged  woman  holding  a  distaff,  while 
round  the  pile,  and  standing  on  the  ledges  of  the 
cart,  were  grouped  a  number  of  comely  damsels. 

On  inquiry,  the  travellers  learnt  that  a  marriage 
was  about  to  take  place  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  the  bride's  furniture  was  being  conveyed  in  this 
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manner  to  her  future  dwelling.  The  old  woman 
with  the  distaff  was  the  bride's  mother. 

In  the  rear  of  the  charette  marched  a  little  pro- 
eession,  headed  by  the  cur^  of  the  village  and  tli« 
jroung  couple  whom  he  was  so  soon  about  to  link 
together.  A  large  concourse  of  villsgers  of  both 
sexes,  including  many  old  people  and  children,  made 
up  the  precision.  All  were  dressed  in  their  best,  and 
decorated  with  ribands. 

As  the  trarellers  moved  out  of  the  way  to  1st  t)ie 
jocund  train  pass  by,  they  were  greeted  with  merry 
shouts  and  laughter  from  the  youths  and  maidens. 

No  other  incident  worthy  of  note  happened  to 
the  prince  and  his  companions  during  their  ride 
across  the  Landes.  At  Saint  Vincent  they  left  the 
sandy  wastes  behind  them,  and  entered  upon  a  fe^ 
tile  country. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  they  gained  the  heights 
overlooking  Bayonne,  but  sufficient  light  was  left  to 
enable  them  to  discern  that  strongly  fortified  town, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Adour  and  the 
Nive. 

Descending  the  hill,  they  quitted  their  horses  at 
the  faubourg  Saint  Esprit,  and  were  ferried  across 
both  rivers,  but  were  detained  at  the  gates  of  the 
town  for  some  time.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
permitted  to  enter,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  an 
hdtellerie. 
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XVII. 

How  the  Travelleri  were  brought  before  the  GoTemor  of  Bayoane. 

The  party  had  just  supped,  and,  wearied  with 
their  long  day's  jonmey,  were  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
when  an  officer,  attended  by  half  a  dozen  ar^ue- 
busiers,  was  shown  into  their  presence,  and  informed 
them  thai  he  was  sent  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Gram- 
mont,  the  governor  of  Bayonne,  to  bring  them  im- 
mediately before  him. 

It  being  impossible  to  refuse  compliance  with 
the  order,  the  whole  party  accompanied  the  officer, 
and  were  taken  to  the  castle,  which  was  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  town,  at  no  great  distance 
&om  the  hotel.  After  a  brief  detention  in  the  guard- 
chambw,  they  were  led  across  the  inner  court  to  the 
governor's  apartments. 

The  Comte  de  Grammont  was  a  haughty-looking 
personage,  of  middle  age,  and  he  glanced  sternly  at 
the  travellers  as  they  entered. 

"You  are  Englishmen,  messieurs,"  he  said,  "on 
your  way  to  Spain.     Is  it  not  so?" 

Charles  replied  in  the  affirmative,  adding,  "As 
we  are  pressed  for  time,  monseigneur, .  we  desire, 
with  your  permission,  to  start  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow morning." 

"I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  so,"  replied  Gram- 
mont, coldly. 

12* 
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"Yon  will  perhaps  condescend  to  inform  us  why 
we  axe  detained,  M.  le  Comte?"  observed  Bucking- 
ham,  haughtily. 

"As  governor  of  this  city,  I  have  no  explanation 
to  render,  monsieur,"  said  Grammont.  "I  shall  de- 
tain you  till  I  am  satisfied  on  certain  points." 

"Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  satisfy  you  on 
those  points  now,  monseigneur,"  remarked  Cottington. 
"We  are  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
please  to  put  to  us." 

"What  is  the  object  of  your  journey  to  Spain?" 
demanded  Grammont 

"It  cannot  be  publicly  declared,  and  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  interest  you,  monseigneur,"  replied  Charles. 

"Pardieu!  I  know  not  that,"  cried  Grammont. 
"You  may  be  engaged  on  a  secret  mission  to  Spain. 
You  arrive  here  late  in  the  evening,  and  propose  to 
start  at  break  of  day.  I  suspect  you,  messieurs, 
and  shall  place  you  under  arrest,  and  cause  your 
luggage  to  be  searched." 

"I  protest  against  such  treatment,  monseigneur," 
said  Charles,  "and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will 
exceed  your  authority  if  you  adopt  any  such  harsh 
proceeding." 

There  was  something  in  Charleses  look  and  man- 
ner that  made  the  governor  hesitate  in  issuing  the 
order. 

"I  do  not  desire  to  deal  harshly  with  you,"  he 
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said,  ^^but  I  must  be  satisfied.  Have  you  no  ere- 
dentiab  to  exhibit?" 

"Only  this  letter,  M.  le  Comte,  from  the  Due 
d'Epemon,"  replied  Charles,  producing  it. 

"A  letter  from  D'EpemonI"  exclaimed  Gram- 
mont 

A  marked  change  came  over  his  countenance  as 
he  glanced  at  it,  and  respect  amounting  to  deference 
took  the  place  of  hi%  previous  haughty  manner.  He 
immediately  arose,  and  said: 

"I  am  sorry  this  letter  was  not  shown  me  before. 
All  further  inquiries  are  needless,  and  I  have  to  ex* 
press  my  profound  regret  that  you  should  have  been 
put  to  so  much  inconvenience." 

**The  inconvenience  is  nothing,"  returned  Charles. 
"We  are  free,  I  presume,  to  start  on  our  journey 
to-morrow  morning?" 

"At  any  hour  you  please,"  said  Grammont  "But 
it  would  charm  me,"  he  added,  "if  you  could  be  in- 
duced to  rest  a  day  at  Bayonne.  There  is  much  in 
the  town  that  merits  inspection.  However,  I  will 
not  press  you  farther.  Keconduct  these  gentlemen 
to  their  hotel,"  he  added  to  the'  officer,  "and  giye 
orders  to  the  guard  at  the  Porte  d^Espagne  that  the 
whole  party  be  allowed  to  pass  forth  when  they 
please  to-morrow  morning." 

"It  shall  be  done,  monseigneur,"  replied  the 
officer,  respeotfally. 
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The  Comte  de  Grammont  would  fain  haye  ae- 
companied  the  party  to  the  castle  gate,  but  thu 
Charles  would  not  permit 

XVIIL 

Jack  and  Tom  oross  flN^Bidassoa  and  enter  Spain. 

BsiGHT  and  beautiful  was  the  morning,  and  tlie 
Aj  deep  and  cloudless,  as  Charles  and  his  com- 
panions quitted  Bayonne  hj  the  Porte  d^Espagne,  and 
passed  through  the  strong  fortifications  on  that  side 
of  the  town.  After  riding  about  a  league,  the  tra- 
vellers gained  a  height  which  commanded  a  glorious 
view.  On  the  left  was  a  portion  of  the  vast  chain  " 
of  the  Pyrenees,  their  snowy  peaks  glittering  in  the 
early  sunbeams.  On  the  right  lay  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
with  its  picturesque  headlands  and  bays  stretching 
out  as  far  as  Fontarabia.  Behind  lay'Bayonne,  and, 
seen  from  this  point,  the  city,  with  its  two  fine 
rivers,  its  ramparts,  forts,  castle,  and  churches,  pre- 
sented a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

Spain  being  now  in  view,  Charles's  impatience 
would  brook  no  delay,  and,  though  he  could  have 
spent  hours  in  the  contemplation  of  the  splendid 
prospect  before  him,  he  quickly  gave  the  word  to 
proceed,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  sqon  moving 
on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Ere  long  they  approached  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
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and  at  Bidart,  with  its  channing  little  bay,  entered 
the  Basque  conntry.  They  next  mounted  to  Gu^- 
taiy,  then  descending  again,  kept  dose  to  the  coast, 
channed  with  the  yiews  it  afforded,  till  they  reached 
Saint  Jean  de  Luz.  Halting  merely  for  a  relay  of 
horses  at  this  place,  they  pursued  their  course  to 
Urrugne. 

On  ascending  a  hill  which  formed  a  spur  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  beheld  the  Bidas- 
8oa,  the  stream  dividing  Prance  and  Spain.  The 
sight  of  this  river  again  roused  Charles's  impatience, 
and  he  dashed  down  the  hill  to  Behobie,  a  small 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  the 
last  in  France. 

Hero  they  were  ferried  across  the  river,  which 
at  this  point  boasts  two  little  islands,  on  one  of 
which  the  crafty  Louis  XI.  held  a  conference  with 
Henrique  IV.  of  Castile,  and  on  the  other,  only 
^gbt  years  prior  to  the  date  of  our  history,  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  met  to  affiance 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  Isabella  of  France,  and 
Louis  XIII.  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The  latter  isle, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  had  a  special  interest  to  Charles 
and  Buckingham. 

^^Heaven  be  praised,  I  am  at  last  in  Spain!'*  ex* 
diumed  the  prince,  as  he  leaped  ashore  from  the 
boat.     ''Though  I  am  still  far  from  the  Infanta,  I 
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am  in  her  own  land,    and  amidst  her  own  people, 
and  the  space  between  us  shall  speedily  be  cleared.'^      I 

The  horses  and  postilions  were  brought  across  in 
another  ferrj-boat,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  landed, 
the  whole  party  mounted,  and  galloped  off  on  the  | 
left  bank  of  the  Bidassoa  for  Imn,  which  rose  be-  ' 
fore  them  on  a  hill  about  half  a  league  off.  This  i 
distance  was  soon  traversed,  and  Charles  and  Buck-  | 
ingham,  for  the  first  time,  entered  a  Spanish  town. 

Here  all  seemed  changed,  and  it  was  manifest, 
from  the  costume  and  aspect  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  the  habitations,  with  their 
large  balconies  and  awnings,  that  the  travellers  were 
in  a  very  different  country  from  that  which  they  had  ' 
left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bidassoa. 

The  party  rode  up  at  once  to  a  posada,  and  here 
they  were  obliged  to  change  the  horses  they  had 
brought  from  Urrugne  for  a  relay  of  mules.  The 
postilions  by  whom  they  were  attended  were  much 
more  gaily  attired  than  those  of  France,  and,  though 
small  of  stature,  seemed  full  of  life  and  activity 
Before  starting,  excellent  chocolate  was  served  them 
by  a  dark-eyed  doncella,  whose  jetty  locks  were 
gathered  in  a  single  thick  tress  behind  her  back. 

Once  more  they  were  on  their  way,  and  pro- 
ceeding at  a  good  steady  pace,  for  though  the  mules 
resolutely  refused  to  gallop,  they  trotted  faster  than 
ihe  horses.     The  travellers  were  now  in  a  picta- 
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resqne  country.  Before  them,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
vast  allavial  plain,  stood  Fontarabia,  cresting  an 
eminence  overlooking  a  bay,  while  inland,  on  the 
mountain  sides,  were  groves  of  mingled  oak,  ches- 
nat,  and  walnut 

The  cavalcade  had  passed  through  Eenteria,  and 
were  approaching  Passage,  with  its  large  dock,  when 
they  beheld  a  horseman,  whom  they  took  to  be  a 
eourier,  accompanied  by  a  postilion,  galloping  to- 
wards ^hem. 

As  the  person  came  nearer,  however,  they  per- 
ceived that  it  was  young  Walsingham  Griesley, 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  charged,  no  doubt, 
with  despatches  from  his  master  to  the  King  of 
England. 

Griesley  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
beheld  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  and  they  both 
laughed  heartily  at  the  astonishment  depicted  on 
his  countenance. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  meet  us  on  the  way  to 
Madrid,  Griesley,"  cried  Charles. 

"In  truth  I  did  not,  your  highness,"  replied  the 
secretary.  "I  am  utterly  astounded.  But  I  can 
guess  why  you  are  going  thither,  and  I  heartily  wish 
you  success.  Tour  highness,  however,  will  find  that 
matters  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
match  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  expect.  I  know 
the  purport  of  the  despatches  I  am  conveying  to  his 
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miyestj  from  1x17  lord  of  Bristol,  and  thej  speak  of 
fresh  difficulties  wbich  have  been  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  Conde  Olivarez." 

"Those  difficulties  will  be  easily  overcome,"  cried 
Buckingham.  "Tour  master  allows  himself  to  be 
duped,  Griesley.  Things  will  change  when  we  ap- 
pear at  Madrid.*' 

"I  trust  they  may,  my  lord,"  replied  the  secre- 
tary, in  a  tone  that  showed  he  did  not  anticipate 
any  such  result. 

"You  must  ride  back  with  us  to  Saint  Sebastian, 
Griesley,"  said  Charles.  "My  lord  of  Buckingham 
and  myself  will  add  to  your  despatches  to  the  king. 
I  will  also  charge  you  with  some  messages  to  his 
majesty,  which  can  be  more  easily  conveyed,  by 
worth  of  mouth  than  by  letter." 

"I  shall  be  proud  to  convey  them,  my  gracious 
lord,"  replied  Griesley.  "I  esteem  myself  singularly 
fortunate  in  meeting  your  highness  and  my  lord 
marquis,  as  his  majesty  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased 
with  the  good  tidings  I  shall  be  able  to  give  him 
of  you." 

During  the  ride  to  Saint  Sebastian,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  ascertained  from  him  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  had  arisen;  but  these  they  were  both 
disposed  to  treat  very  lightly. 

On  arriving  at  Saint  Sebastian,  they  put  up  at 
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the  Parador  de  Postas,  and  the  despatclies  being 
prepared,  Griesley  started  once  more  on  his  journey. 
After  an  hoar's  rest,  onr  trayellers  pursued  their 
way  through  a  beautiful  and  romantic  country  to 
Tolosa,  where  they  passed  the  night 

XIX. 

The  Gorge  of  Paneorbo. 

Nbxt  morning  the  unwearied  party  started  again. 
Several  days  of  hard  travel  were  still  before  them 
ere  they  could  reach  their  destination,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  were  likely  to  be  tested  to  the 
utmost  by  rough  roads  and  obstinate  mules  that 
threatened  to  dislocate  their  joints.  However,  they 
held  on  gallantly  and  unflinchingly.  Through  long 
valleys  —  by  the  side  of  rushing  streams  —  up 
precipitous  mountains  —  down  steep  and  dangerous 
descents  —  across  wide,  dreary  plains  they  went, 
frequently  encountering  bands  of  muleteers  armed 
with  trabucos,  and  conducting  strings  of  gaily-capa- 
nsoned  mules  laden  with  heavy  pack-saddles,  but 
though  hearing  much  of  robbers,  and  occasionally 
meeting  suspicious-looking  personages  in  the  moun- 
tain passes,  tihey  had  hitherto  escaped  attack. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  quitting 
Bayonne  they  reached  Miranda  de  Ebro,  where  they 
rested  for  the  night,  and  proceeding  next  morning 
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through  the  valley  of  the  Oroncillo,  they  entered  the 
Gorge  of  Pancorbo,  a  gloomy  ravine  hemmed  in  on 
either  side  by  moantains,  and  enclosed  by  nigged 
rocks,  between  which  rashes  the  Oroncillo. 

While  the  travellers  were  threading  this  savage 
pass,  and  gazing  at  the  tremendous  precipices  that 
threatened  to  topple  on  their  heads,  they  were 
startled  by  the  report  of  fire-arms,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge,  which 
was  concealed  from  view  by  a  huge  projecting  rock. 

''What  mean  those  shots?"  cried  Graham,  wlio 
was  somewhat  ahead  of  the  party. 

''Ladrones,  senor  caballero!"  returned  one  of  the 
postilions,  crossing  himself.  ''Saints  preserve  us, 
they  are  plundering  some  travellers,  perhaps  murde^ 
ing  them!" 

Without  a  word  more,  Graham  applied  spurs  to 
his  mule,  and  rode  on  as  fast  as  he  could. 

On  passing  the  rock,  which  screened  the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  from  view,  he  beheld  a  spectacle 
that  roused  him  to  still  greater  exertion.  About  two 
hundred  yards  lower  down,  where  the  gorge  was 
somewhat  wider,  though  the  rocks  were  still  pre- 
cipitous, the  torrent  was  crossed  by  a  picturesque 
wooden  bridge,  close  beside  which,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream,  was  a  large  travelling-carriage, 
surrounded  by  banditti,  who  were  now  actively 
engaged  in  rifling  it  of  its  contents. 
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The  postilion  and  an  old  attendant  had  been 
shot,  probably  at  the  time  when  the  report  of  fire- 
arms reached  the  ears  of  oar  travellers,  and  their 
bodies  were  lying  on  the  ground  near  the  caj^riage. 
The  traces  had  been  cut,  and  the  mules  removed  to 
a  little  distance  from  the  vehicle. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage,  guarded  by  a 
couple  of  brigands,  stood  an  old  hidalgo,  for  such 
his  appearance  and  attire  proclaimed  him.  He  had 
been  wounded  in  the  attack,  and  was  bii^ding  a 
handk^chief  round  his  arm.  Graham^s  attention, 
however,  was  diverted  from  the  hidalgo  by  loud 
shrieks  from  the  bridge.  Two  ladies,  who  it  ap- 
peared had  escaped  from  the  clutches  of  the  bri- 
gands, and  were  flying  across  the  bridge,  had  just 
been  recaptured,  and  now  made  the  rocks  ring  with 
then:  screams.  One  of  them,  who  struggled  violently 
with  her  captor,  was  young,  beautiful,  and  richly 
dressed,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  hidalgo^s  daughter. 
The  other,  who  was  much  older,  might  be  her 
dnena.  As  Graham  hurried  on  to  the  rescue  of  the 
affrighted  ladies,  both  bandits  discharged  their  pistols 
at  him,  but  they  were  too  much  embarrassed  by  their 
captives  to  take  good  aim.  Graham  replied  with 
better  effect.  Both  robbers  were  hit  by  his  shots. 
One  of  them  rolled  into  the  torrent,  and  the  other 
released  his  prey  and  fled.  Thus  liberated,  the  ladies 
flew  towards  their  preserver,  and  met  him  just  as  he 
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xeacbed  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  younger  of 
the  two,  who  was  half  wild  with  tenor,  with  her 
dishevelled  locks  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  oallod 
out  piteously, 

"My  father  1  my  dear  father!  save  him,  senoi! 
It  is  the  Conde  de  Baldana.*' 

"Your  father  shall  soon  be  set  free,  senorita. 
My  friends  are  at  hand,^*  said  Graham,  pointing  to 
the  advancing  troop. 

"Calm  yourself,  Dona  Casilda,"  cried  the  duena; 
"calm  yourself,  my  child.  The  saints  on  whom  we 
called  for  aid  have  brought  this  noble  caballero  to 
deliver  us  from  a  fate. worse  than  death." 

"Do  not  stay  here,  senorita,"  cried  Graham. 
"You  are  exposed  to  danger.  Take  shelter  be- 
hind yon  rock.  I  will  soon  bring  your  father  to 
you. 

"Thanksl  oh  thanks,  senor,"  exclaimed  Doiia 
Casilda,  with  a  grateful  glance  at  her  preserver. 
And,  accompanied  by  the  duena,  she  ^ew  to  the 
place  of  refuge  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cavalcade  came  up. 

Meantime,  the  brigands,  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  force  as  the  travellers  presented,  had 
seized  their  firelocks,  and,  rushing  towards  the 
bridge,  seemed  determined  to  prevent  the  cavalcade 
from  crossing  it.  Fearing  that  mischief  might  occur 
to  the  prince,  Graham  besought  him  to  hold  back, 
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bat  Charles  would  not  be  stayed,  and  calling  to  the 
otheiB  to  follow  him,  prepared  at  all  hazards  to 
drive  the  robbers  from  the  bridge. 

Fortnnatelj  at  this  moment  shouts  were  heard 
farther  down  in  the  gorge,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  musketeers  was  seen  hurrying  to  the  scene  of 
action.  At  this  sight,  finding  they  would  soon  be 
outnumbered,  and  would  also  be  attacked  in  rear 
and  front,  the  brigands  turned  and  fled,  quickly 
disappearing  among  the  rocks.  So  precipitate  was 
their  flight,  that  they  were  unable  to  take  any  of 
the  booty  with  them. 

Two  of  the  band,  however,  aided  by  a  black- 
visaged  ruffian,  who  appeared  from  his  air  of  com- 
mand to  be  the  captain,  endeavoured  to  carry  ofiP 
the  Conde  de  Saldana,  probably  hoping  to  obtain  a 
large  sum  for  his  ransom.  Seizing  the  old  hidalgo 
by  the  arms,  they  tried  to  drag  him  c^,  while  the 
captain,  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast,  threatened, 
with  terrible  oaths,  to  stab  him  ia  the  heart  if  he 
resisted. 

In  this  manner  they  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
among  the  rocks,  and  might  have  got  clear  off  with 
their  prey,  if  Graham  had  not  come  to  his  assistance. 
Firing  at  the  robb^  chief,  and  wounding  the  villain, 
Graham  sprang  from  his  mule  and  bounded  up  the 
rocks.  The  robbers  did  not  await  his  approac]^,  but, 
releasing  the  Conde  de  Saldana,  made  good  their 
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retreat  Qraham  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  tbem, 
neither  did  he  bestow  any  thought  on  their  leader, 
who  was  lying  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  but  assisted  the 
old  hidalgo  to  descend. 

By  this  time  Charles  and  his  companions  had 
come  up,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  musketeers 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  after  securing  the  wounded 
captain,  and  binding  him  hand  and  foot,  they  scram- 
bled  up  the  rocks  in  search  of  the  rest  of  the  band. 

It  appeared  that  these  musketeers  had  just  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Pancorbo,  which  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  gorge,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  off,  when  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  had  brought  them  to  the  scene 
of  attack. 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  old  hidalgo^s  &st 
inquiries  were  for  his  daughter,  and  he  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  in  regard  to  her  safety.  Impelled 
by  curiosity,  which  was  stronger  than  their  fears, 
Dona  Casilda  and  her  duena  ventured  from  their 
place  of  refuge,  and  finding  that  the  robbers  had 
been  driven  off,  they  hurried  across  the  bridge,  and 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  can-iage  was  left  at 
the  precise  moment  that  the  Conde  de  Saldana  was 
brought  there  by  Graham. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  delight,  Dona  Casilda  threw 
herself  upon  her  father's  neck,  while  the  old  hi- 
dalgo, in  his  delight  at  beholding  her,  forgot  his 
wound  and  all  that  had  befallen  him.     Not  to  inte^ 
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rupt  their  meeting,  Charles  and  his  attendants  moved 
away  to  a  short  distance. 

"How  have  you  been  preserved,  my  child?" 
cried  the  old  hidalgo,  as  he  recovered  from  his 
emotion. 

"Senora  Engracia  and  myself  were  rescued  by 
tliis  gentleman,"  replied  Dona  Casilda,  pointing  to 
Graham. 

"He  also  was  my  deliverer,"  said  the  Gonde  de 
Saldana.  "Senor,"  he  added  to  Graham,  ^^may  I 
ask  to  whom  we  are  thus  greatly  indebted." 

"I  Am  Sir  Richard  Graham,  an  English  gentle- 
man, Senor  Conde,  and  am  on  my  way  to  Madrid," 
replied  the  young  man. 

"You  have  done  me  an  incalculable  service.  Sir 
Richard,"  said  the  old  hidalgo.  "I  rejoice  to  learn 
that  you  are  travelling  to  Madrid.  You  will  find  a 
home,  if  you  please,  at  the  Casa  Saldana.  I  will 
also  introduce  you  to  the  court  of  our  young  king, 
Felipe  IV.  My  daughter  and  myself  are  on  our 
way  to  Madrid,  and  were  posting  from  Miranda  to 
Burgos  when  this  attack  occurred.  Heaven  be 
praised  it  is  no  worse!" 

"But  you  are  wounded,  father!"  cried  Dona 
Casilda.  ' 

"It  is  but  a  trifling  hurt,*"  replied  the  hidalgo, 
'*I  will  get  it  dressed  by  the  barber-chirurgeon  at 
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Pancorbo.  These  are  your  friends,  Sir  Richard?"  lie 
added,  as  Charles  and  Buckingham  approached. 

"Friends  and  compatriots,"  replied  Oraham. 

The  old  hidalgo  courteously  saluted  them,  and 
thanked  them  warmly  for  the  assistance  they  had 
rendered  him.  Though  evidently  much  struck  by 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  prince  and 
Buckingham,  he  forbore  to  inquire  their  names.  He 
afterwards,  however,  told  his  daughter  that  he  was 
confident  they  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  exertions  of  the  whole  party  were  now 
directed  towards  enabling  the  Gonde  de  Saldana 
and  hia  daughter  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
Luckily,  the  mules  were  iminjured,  and  they  were 
speedily  harnessed  to  the  carriage  by  ropes.  All 
the  articles  scattered  about  by  the  brigands  were 
quickly  collected  together  and  replaced  in  the 
cofiPers,  and  everything  being  rearranged  as  well 
as  circumstances  permitted,  the  old  hidalgo,  with 
his  daughter  and  the  duena,  once  more  took  their 
seats  in  the  carriage.  The  place  of  the  unlucky 
driver  who  had  been  shot  by  the  brigands  was 
supplied  by  one  of  the  postilions  in  attendance 
upon  our  travellers,  and  all  being  settled  at  last, 
the  whole  party  proceeded  to  Pancorbo  —  Charles 
and  his  companions  forming  an  escort  to  the  ca^ 
riage. 

At  Pancorbo,  the  Conde  de  Saldana  alighted  to 
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have  his  wound  dressed,  and  here  our  travellers 
took  leave  of  him  and  his  daughter,  and  pursued 
their  journey  to  Burgos. 

"We  shall  hope  to  see  you  on  our  arrival  9t 
Madrid,  Don  Eicardo,''  said  Dona  Gasilda,  as  she 
bade  adieu  to  Graham. 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  present  myself,  senorita,"  he  . 
replied.     "But  perhaps  you  m.^y  have  forgotten  me 
by  that  time." 

"I  am*  not  so  ungrateful,"  she  said,  fixing  her 
magnificent  black  eyes  somewhat  reproachfully  upon 
him.     "Hasta  la  vista,  senor!" 

"Adios,  senorita!"  '^ 

XX. 

How  Sir  Bf chard  Or«ham  met  with  an  Adventure  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bargof. 

Just  at  sunset  the  travellers  approached  Burgos. 
On  quitting  Pancorbo  they  had  made  the  best  of 
their  way  across  broad  plains,  over  steep  and  barren 
mountains,  and  through  narrow  valleys,  obtaining 
fresh  relays  of  mules  at  Briviesca,  Rodilla,  and 
Quintanapalla.  At  eventide,  as  we  have  said,  they 
drew  near  the  old  capital  of  Old  Castile. 

From  its  associations  with  the  renowned  Cid 
Camp^ador,  Burgos  possessed  strong  interest  for 
our  romantic  and  chivalrous  prince,  and  it  was  not 

13* 
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without  emotion  that  he  first  caught  sight  of  the 
twin  spires  of  its  incomparable  cathedral. 

Ere  long,  as  he  gained  an  eminence,  the  whole 
of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  rose  before  him 
—  its  old  walls,  its  gates,  its  proud  castle,  its  count- 
less towers  and  steeples  brought  'out  in  black  relief 
against  the  glowing  sky. 

Above  all  these  structures,  like  a  giant  amid  a 
host  of  pigmies^  domineered  the  gigantic  cathedral. 
All  the  upper  part  of  the  fabric  —  the  mighty  roof, 
the  nobk  central  tower  with  its  pinnacles,  and  the 
two  exquisitely  crocketed  spires,  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  each  springing  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  —  could  now  be  clearly  discerned. 

Between  the  travellers  and  Burgos  lay  the  Vega, 
a  fair  and  fertile  plain,  richly  wooded  in  the  part 
adjacent  to  the  city,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Arlanzon,  now  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun.  Crown- 
ing a  hill  about  half  a  league  firom  the  eminence  on 
which  the  prince  had  halted  to  survey  the  scene, 
stood  the  Cartuja  de  Miraflores,  a  magnificent  con- 
vent, built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  and  which  had  served  as  a  mausolenm 
for  the  old  monarchs  of  Castile. 

Charles  remained  rapt  in  contemplation  of  this 
beautiful  prospect,  until  the  shades  of  night,  which 
came  on  too  quickly,  shrouded  it  from  his  view. 
Even  in  the  gloom  he  could   distinguish  the  giant 
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mass  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  still  shiuiug  Arlanzon 
flowing  throagh  the  wooded  Vega. 

After  traversing  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and 
passing  throagh  a  lofty  gateway,  the  cavalcade 
entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  along  several  streets, 
the  houses  of  which  seemed  of  great  antiquity,  many 
of  them  being  decorated  with  stone  escutcheons,  and 
curiously  painted. 

These  streets  were  only  lighted  by  lanterns  hung 
in  front  of  the  shops,  or  by  candles  burning  before 
some  holy  image.  But  there  were  plenty  of  people 
abroad  —  dames  and  damsels  draped  in  mantillas, 
caballeros  muffled  in  black  cloaks,  monks,  priests, 
alguacils,  of&cers  of  the  Inquisition,  barbers,  sol- 
diers, vagabond  boys,  and  beggars  without  number. 
In  the  aspect  and  deportment  of  these  people  — 
beggars  and  boys  included  —  the  proud  Gastilian 
character  was  displayed.  All  had  a  grave,  haughty 
air,  and  marched  like  hidalgos.  Pride  and  poverty 
went  hand  in  hand.  A  ragged  cloak  seemed  to  be 
accounted  no  disgrace  to  its  wearer  —  at  least,  he 
did  not  appear  ashamed  of  it.  In  the  balconies  of 
many  of  the  houses  parties  of  young  persons  were 
assembled,  and  the  tinkling  of  guitars  was  frequenty 
heard. 

The  streets  being  narrow,  and,  moreover,  en- 
cumbered by  vehicles  of  various  kinds  and  strings 
of  mules,   the  progress  of  the  cavalcade  was  neccs- 
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sarilj  slow.  At  last  they  issued  into  a  large  plaza, 
on  one  side  of  which,  hemmed  in  by  inferior  build- 
ings, stood  the  cathedral,  and  thither,  as  soon  as 
they  had  secured  rooms  at  the  parador,  where  they 
alighted,  Charles  and  Buckingham  immediately  re- 
paired, fortunately  arriving  in  time  to  witness  the 
solemnisation  of  evening  mass. 

Prepared  as  they  were  for  a  wondrous  spectacle, 
the  grand  coup  d'oeil  offered  by  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  far  surpassed  any  expectations  they  had 
formed  of  it,  and  struck  them  with  reverential  awe. 
Emerging  from  one  of  the  aisles  into  the  mighty 
nave,  they  stood  still  for  a  short  time  to  contem- 
plate the  sublime  picture.  A  large  portion  of  the 
fane  was  plunged  in  gloom,  but  this  obscurity  added 
to  the  effect  of  such  parts  as  could  be  distinguished. 
The  twinkling  tapers  attached  to  the  long  line  of 
pillars  on  either  side,  though  only  serving  to  make 
darkness  visible  in  the  aisles,  cast  sufficient  light  on 
the  nave  to  disclose  the  numerous  figures  kneehng 
on  the  pavement.  These  devotees  were  for  the  most 
part  women,  who,  even  while  reciting  their  prayers, 
never  ceased  to  agitate  their  fans.  Ail,  without  ex- 
ception, wore  mantillas,  and  were  attired  in  black. 
Scattered  amongst  them  were  a  few  men  in  varied 
and  picturesque  costumes. 

The  grand  altar  at  which  the  priests  were  of&- 
ciating  was  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  splendour  of 
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ibis  part  of  the  scene  was  heighteiied  by  the  snr- 
roundisg  gloom.  The  prince  and  Buckingham  m^ht 
have  regretted  that  so  many  architectural  beauties 
—  BO  many  exquisite  sculptures  and  paintings  — 
were  hidden  from  their  view;  that  the  glories  of 
the  gorgeous  painted  windows  were  not  called  forth 
by  external  light,  and  the  charming  perspectives 
formed  by  the  triple  rows  of  pillars  in  the  aisles 
were  only  imperfectly  revealed;  but,  such  as  it  was, 
the  picture  was  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  delighted 
them  as  much  as  if  every  detail  had  been  fully  re- 
vealed. 

Moving  slowly  down  the  nave,  ever  and  anon 
glancing  between  the  pillar^  of  the  aisles  at  some 
lovely  but  dimly  seen  chapel,  or  pausing  to  gaze  at 
a  painting  or  statue  that  attracted  their  attention, 
the  prince  and  his  companion  approached  the  choir, 
where  the  light  afforded  by  the  great  altar-candles 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  discern 
the  marvellous  workmanship  of  the  stalls,  the  superb 
retablo,  with  its  spiral  pillars  and  consummately 
beautiful  statues,  and  overhead  the  glorious  dome, 
storied  with  the  arms  of  kings  and  archbishops  — 
a  dome  which  Philip  II.  pronounced  to  be  so  beauti- , 
fd,  ^Hhat  it  seemed  the  work  of  angels  rather  than 
the  production  of  men." 

Having  examined  all  these  marvels,  so  far  as 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances  —  the  sacred 
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rites  were  then  being  performed  at  the  high  altar  — 
the  prince  and  Buckingham  glided  noiselessly  away, 
and  proceeded  to  the  grand  Grothic  chapel,  called 
the  Capilla  del  Condestable  —  in  itself  a  church  — 
where  they  beheld  a  marvellous  altar-screen  and 
several  tombs  of  extraordinary  beauty  —  chief  among 
the  latter  being  the  tomb  of  Don  Pedro  Hernandez 
de  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  and  founder  of  the 
chapel.  They  were  next  taken  by  a  sacristan,  who, 
seeing  they  were  strangers,  volunteered  to  act  as 
their  cicerone,  to  the  chapter-house,  where  they 
saw,  fastened  against  the  wall,  an  old  wooden 
coffer  of  great  size,  and  strengthened  by  bands  of 
iron,  described  by  their  conductor  as  *^the  Chest  of 
the  Cid." 

The  legend  connected  with  this  singular  coffer 
was  recounted  to  them  by  the  sacristan,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Cid,  being  in  want  of  money, 
filled  the  chest  with  old  armour,  and  then  taking  it 
to  a  wealthy  Hebrew,  represented  to  him  that  its 
contents  were  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  and  de- 
manded six  hundred  marks  on  the  deposit,  stipu- 
lating at  the  same  time  that  the  chest  should  not 
be  opened  till  the  loan  was  repaid.  The  Jew,  wbo 
was  either  more  credulous  and  confiding  than  the 
generality  of  his  tribe,  or  had  a  profound  respect 
for  the  Cid,  accepted  the  conditions,  and  counted 
out  the  money.     Whether   the  Cid  performed  bis 
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part  of  the  engagement  the  sacristan  could  not  tell, 
hut  he  held  the  stratagem  not  only  to  be  perfectly 
justifiable,  but  praiseworthy.  He  would  have  told 
them  other  stories  of  the  renowned  Gothic  warrior, 
whose  name  is  the  boast  of  Burgos,  but  they  had 
heard  enough,  and  returned  to  the  body  of  the 
cathedral. 

Vespers  were  just  over,  the  great  altar-candles 
were  already  extinguished,  and  the  chanters  and 
sub-chanters  were  closing  the  magnificent  gilt  iron 
gates  of  the  choir.  Still  some  light  was  afforded  by 
the  tapers,  which  were  left  burning  before  the  shrines 
and  against  the  ranges  of  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  nave.  A  few  devotees  still  lingered,  as  if  re- 
solved to  remain  to  the  latest  moment 

Reluctant  to  quit  the  sacred  fabric,  with  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  which  they  were  quite  smitten, 
Charles  and  Buckingham  were  standing  near  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  gassing  around,  when  they  were 
joined  by  Graham. 

"You  are  late,  Dick,"  said  Buckingham,  in  a 
low  tone  to  him.     "Mass  is  over." 

"I  know  it  I  have  been  here  for  some  time  — 
quite  long  enough  to  meet  with  an  adventure,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"An  amorous  adventure,  of  course,"  remarked 
Buckingham. 

"Your  lordship  shall  hear.     I  was  standing  near 
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the  last  pillar  of  yonder  aisle,  when  a  lady,  while 
passing  hastily  by  me,  slipped  a  billet  into  my 
hands." 

"Bah I  she  mistook  you  for  her  lover." 

"Very  likely,"  replied  Graham.  "But,  at  all 
events,  here  is  the  commencement  of  an  adventure, 
if  I  choose  to  pursue  it.  I  ought  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship that  I  had  previously  seen  the  lady  kneeling 
before  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Capilla  de  Santa 
Ana,  and  though  her  features  were  partly  concealed 
by  her  envious  mantilla,  I  could  make  out  that 
she  had  an  adorable  countenance,  and  superb  black 
eyes." 

"Was  she  alone?"  inquired  Buckingham. 

"An  elderly  dame  was  with  her,  whom  I  took  to 
be  her  duena,"  replied  Graham. 

"How  is  the  billet  addressed?"  asked  Bucking- 
ham. 

"It  bears  no  superscription,  and  I  have  not  yet 
opened  it,"  returned  Graham. 

While  this  conversation  took  place,  two  tall  cava- 
liers, wrapped  in  black  cloaks,  issued  from  the  aisle 
on  the  left,  and  stationed  themselves  at  a  little  dis- 
tance  from  the  party,  on  whom  they  were  evidently 
keeping  watch. 

Their  manner  quickly  attracted  Buckingham's 
attention,  and  he  said  to  Graham, 

"By  my  faith,  Dick,  your  adventure  is  likely  to 
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have  an  awkward  termination.  Til  be  sworn  that 
one  of  those  scowling  cavaliers,  who  look  as  if  they 
would  willingly  cut  your  throat,  is  the  lover  of  the 
lady  from  whom  you  received  the  billet  Give  it 
him,  and  explain  how  you  got  it." 

"Not  I  —  unless  he  asks  for  it  civilly,"  replied 
Graham. 

"Well,  do  as  you  please.  If  you  have  to  fight, 
I  will  stand  by  you.  The  prince  is  about  to  depart. 
Keep  near  us." 

No  part  of  the  foregoing  discourse  had  reached 
the  ear  of  Charles,  neither  had  he  remarked  the 
two  cavaliers,  who  now  followed  them  like  shadows. 

As  the  party  passed  out  by  a  side  portal,  Buck- 
ingham observed  to  the  prince, 

"I  must  pray  your  highness  to  return  to  the 
parador  alone.  Graham  and  I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  yonder  cavaliers." 

"Who  are  they?"-  demanded  Charles,  noticing 
the  two  mysterious-looking  personages  for  the  first 
time. 

"I  know  no  more  than  your  highness;  but  they 
have  had  the  impertinence  to  follow  us." 

"Do  not  provoke  a  quarrel,  Geordie,"  said  the 
prince. 

"Rest  easy,"  replied  Buckingham.  "I  have  no 
such  design.  We  will  rejoin  your  highness  very 
shortly." 
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Satifified  wiili  this  assurance,  Charles  quitted  his 
attendants,  and  proceeded  across  the  plaza  towards 
the  parador. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  two  cavaliers, 
who  were  standing  at  a  little  distance  watching 
them,  came  up,  and  one  of  them,  in  accents  of  con- 
strained courtesy,  said  to  Graham, 

"You  have  received  a  billet  from  a  lady,  senor. 
I  must  beg  you  to  give  it  me,  or  I  shall  be  forced 
to  take  it  from  you." 

"Aha!  you  must  be  jesting,  senor,"  rejoined 
Graham.  "I  value  the  billet  too  highly  to  sur- 
render it." 

"Vote  i  Dies!  I  will  have  it!"  cried  the  other, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself.  "It  was  given 
to  you  by  mistake,  senor.    It  was  intended  for  me." 

"So  you  tell  me,  senor,"  rejoined  Graham. 

"I  swear  to  you  I  speak  the  truth.  I  am  a 
Castilian  noble,  senor,  and  my  word  has  never  yet 
been  doubted." 

"And  I  am  an  English  gentleman,  senor,  and 
never  yet  brooked  an  afifront,"  rejoined  Graham.  "I 
will  not  part  with  the  letter  unless  you  can  make 
good  your  vaunt,  and  take  it  from  me." 

"Bdsta,  senor!"  said  the  cavalier.  "Be  pleased 
to  follow  me  to  a  more  retired  spot." 

"This  is  a  very  foolish  affair,  Dick,"  observed 
Buckingham,  "and  if  any  harm  should  come  of  it, 
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the  prince  will  blame  me.  I  cannot  allow  it  to 
proceed." 

"But  I  cannot  now  retreat  with  honour,  my 
lord,"  rejoined  Graham. 

"I  am  waiting  for  you,  senor,"  cried  the  cavalier, 
in  a  taunting  tone. 

"Before  we  consent  to  follow  you,  senor,  we 
must  know  whither  you  would  take  us,"  interposed 
Buckingham. 

"The  place  is  close  by,  senor,"  returned  the 
cavalier  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken.  "A  couple  of 
minutes  will  suffice  to  bring  you  t6  it." 

"So  far  good,"  observed  Buckingham.  "We  will 
give  you  ten  minutes  to  adjust  the  affair." 

"Five  will  suffice,"  cried  tlie  first  cavalier,  im- 
patiently. "While  we  have  been  talking  here  the 
matter  might  have  been  settled." 

"Vamos,  senores,  vamos!"  rejoined  Buckingham, 
haughtily. 

XXL 

The  Dake  de  Cea. 

Closely  followed  by  Buckingham  and  Graham, 
the  two  cavaliers  marched  across  the  enclosure,  and 
passitkg  through  an  open  gateway,  entered  the  clois- 
ters of  the  cathedral  The  ambulatory  was  plunged 
in  gloom,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  the 
arched  vaultings  of  the  roof,  enriched  with  exquisite 
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tracery,  or  the  many  beautiful  monuments  on  the 
walls.  At  last  the  cavaliers  came  to  an  openiDg, 
where  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  others,  and 
then  the  whole  party  stepped  forth  into  a  large 
quadrangle,  which  appeared  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
garden,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  Span- 
iards led  the  way  along  a  gravel  walk  towards  the 
fountain,  which  was  splashing  pleasantly  on  its 
marble  basin,  and,  having  reached  a  convenient 
spot,  stood  stilL  The  cavalier  who  had  challenged 
Graham  then  said: 

"Here  we  can  settle  our  quarrel,  senor," 

"It  is  too  dark,"  cried  Buckingham.  "You  will 
not  be  able  to  see  each  other^s  swords.** 

"That  objection  is  easily  disposed  of,"  remarked 
the  second  cavalier,  producing  a  dark  lantern  from 
beneath  his  cloak,  and  unmasking  it 

"Yott  seem  prepared  for  the  emergency,  sefior," 
observed  Buckingham,  in  a  jeering  tone;  "but  per- 
haps this  lantern  was  intended  to  light  you  to  the 
fair  senora." 

"It  may  do  so  when  it  has  served  its  present 
purpose,"  rejoined  the  first  cavalier.  "Hold  the 
lantern,  senor,  I  pray  you.  You  shall  not  say  that 
any  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  of  your  friend. 
Do  you  use  the  capa,  senor?"  he  added  to  Graham. 

And  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
unfastened  his  own  cloak,  and  instead  of  wrapping 
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it  round  his  left  arm  —  a  mode  of  defence  then 
ordinarily  practised  in  Spaih — flung  it  on  the  ground. 

As  he  did  this,  Buckingham  threw  the  light  of 
the  lantern  full  upon  him,  and  a  tall,  slightly-pro- 
portioned, and  extremely  handsome  young  cavalier 
was  revealed  to  view.  The  rich  attire  of  this  gallant 
youth,  who  could  not  he  more  than  one-and- twenty, 
confirmed  the  assertion  he  had  made  as  to  his  rank. 

"By  my  troth,  Dick,  you  have  to  do  with  a 
grandee,"  said  Buckingham.  "Harm  him  not,  if 
joxL  can  help  it." 

"I  never  meant  to  hurt  him,"  replied  the  other. 

Meantime,  Graham  had  followed  the  example  of 
his  antagonist,  and  divested  himself  of  his  cloak. 
Both  drew  their  rapiers  at  the  same  moment,  saluted, 
and  beat  the  appeal,  carefully  watching  each  other 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  which  Buckingham  held 
aloft  with  a  steady  hand. 

After  a  few  rapid  passes,  productive  of  advantage 
to  neither  party,  Graham,  who  was  a  consummate 
master  offence,  felt  satisfied  that  he  could  bring  the 
conflict  to  an  immediate  close,  and  accordingly,  par- 
rying a  thrust  delivered  by  the  fiery  young  Castilian 
noble,  he  advanced  quickly,  and  before  the  other 
could  recover,  seized  the  hilt  of  his  rapier  with  his 
left  hand,  and  by  a  strong  blow  on  the  blade  and  a 
dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist,  forced  the  weapon  from 
his  grasp. 
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With  a  fonnal  bow,  Le  then  presented  the  rapier 
to  his  discomfited  antagonist,  saying: 

"Here  is  your  sword,  senor,  if  you  desire  to 
renew  the  fight" 

The  young  Castilian  noble  took  the  rapier  thus 
courteously  offered  him,  and  immediately  sheathed  it 

"I  should  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear  if 
I  could  use  my  sword  against  one  who  has  given 
me  my  life,"  he  said.  "I  own  myself  fairly  van- 
quished, serior." 

"In  that  case,  all  hostility  between  us  is  at  an 
end,  noble  senor,"  replied  Graham.  "Permit  me  to 
return  you  the  billet  which  has  led  to  this  conflict," 
he  added,  taking  the  letter  from  his  doublet  and 
presenting  it  to  the  young  nobleman.  "You  will  see 
that  it  is  unopened.  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having 
detained  it,  but " 

"No  more,  senor  —  no  more>  I  pray  you,"  inter- 
rupted the  other.  "All  apologies  should  come  from 
me.  I  was  to  blame  for  making  the  demand  so 
haughtily.  You  have  behaved  throughout  like  a 
gallant  gentleman  ^  and  it  will  delight  me  to  improve 
my  acquaintance  with  you.  I  pray  you  to  know  me 
as  the  Duke  de  Cea,  son  of  the  Duke  do  Uzeda, 
and  grandson  of  the  Cardinal-Duke  de  Lerma.  This 
is  my  friend,  Don  Antonio  Guino." 

"I  am  proud  to  learn  that  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  crossing  swords  with  the  grandson  of  the  great 
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Dnke  de  Lerma,  and  himself,  if  I  mistake  not,  a 
grandee  of  Spain,"  replied  Graham,  courteously  re- 
turning the  salutations  addressed  to  him  by  the  two 
Spaniards.  "Your  lordship,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
excuse  me  if,  for  the  present,  I  must  withhold  my 
own  name  and  that  of  my  friend.  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so  for  reasons  the  force  of  which  you  would 
recognise  if  they  were  mentioned  to  you.  But  I 
may  state  that  we  are  connected  with  the  English 
court." 

"I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,"  replied  De  Cea, 
bowing;  "and  were  I  made  acquainted  with  your 
titles,  sen  ores,  I  doubt  not  they  would  be  familiar 
to  me.  The  Conde  de  Gondomar,  late  ambassador 
to  England,  is  my  intimate  friend,  and  has  often 
spoken  to  me  of  the  nobles  of  your  court." 

"The  Conde  de  Gondomar  is  also  my  intimate 
friend,  duke,"  said  Buckingham;  "and  I  hope  to  see 
him  on  my  arrival  at  Madrid." 

"Mil  Santos!  a  sudden  light  breaks  upon  me,** 
cried  the  Duke  de  Cea.  "And  if  I  should  be  right 
in  my  conjecture,  I  shall  esteem  this  meeting  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  events  of  my  life.  I  am  De 
Gondomar's  friend,  as  I  have  stated,  noble  senores, 
and  I  believe  he  has  few  secrets  —  even  state  se- 
crets —  from  me.  I  am  aware,  therefore,  that"  he 
expects  an  illustrious  personage  in  Madrid." 

"I  must  set  you  right  on  one  point,  duke,"  re- 
The  Spaaith  Hatch.  I.  1^ 
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joined  Bnckingham,  laugliing.  *'I  am  not  the  iUustrious 
p^sonage  you  refer  to,  neither  is  this  gentleman" 

"But  there  was  a  third  person  with  you  just 
now/^  cried  the  Duke  de  Cea,  "and  he  answers  so 
completely  to  the  description  I  have  received  from 
De  Gondomar  of  a  certain  prince,  that  I  could  al- 
most swear  'tis  he/' 

"Without  admitting  you  are  right  in  your  sur- 
mise, duke,"  rejoined  Buckingham,  "I  may  say  that 
the  person  you  imagine  to  be  the  prince  desires  only 
to  be  known  as  Don  Carlos  Estuardo.  >  My  friend 
here  is  Don  Eicardo,  and  I  am  Don  Jorge,  at  your 
lordship's  service." 

"I  presume  you  do  not  stay  long  in  Burgos, 
senores?"  said  De  Cea. 

"Merely  for  the  night,"  returned  Buckingham. 

"I  ask,  beca':'se  I  have  a  proposition  to  make 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,"  pa- 
sued  the  young  duke.  "I  have  been  brought  to 
Burgos  by  die  little  love  affair  which  you  have  dis- 
covered, but  I  depart  to-morrow  morning  with  my 
friend,  Don  Antonio  Guino,  for  Lerma,  the  castle 
of  my.  grandsire,  the  cardinal-duke.  Lerma  is  about 
half  a  day's  journey  hence,  and  being  on  the  direct 
road  to  Madrid,  you  must  needs  pass  it.  It  will 
gratify  me  exceedingly  if  you  will  permit  me  to  at- 
tend you  thither,  and  furthermore  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  the  cardinal-duke,  who  I  am  sure  will 
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esteem  himself  highly  honoured  if  yon  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  day  at  his  castle.  Do  not  refuse 
mj  request,  I  beseech  you,  senores.  It  will  be  a 
kindness  to  an  old  banished  minister,  who,  though 
he  has  fallen  into  unmerited  disgrace,  and  has  lost 
the  power  and  influence  lie  once  enjoyed,  without  a 
hope  of  regaining  it,  still  takes  the  deepest  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  his  royal  master.  Your  visit 
will  be  a  consolation  to  him." 

"Thus  preferred,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the 
invitation,  my  lord  duke,"  replied  Buckingham, 
"and  I  willingly  accept  it  on  the  part  of  Don 
Carlos,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  gratified  to  behold  a 
minister  so  illustrious,  as  well  by  his  noble  actions  as 
by  his  misfortunes,  as  the  CardinaJ-Duke  de  Lerma." 

"It  becomes  me  not  to  praise  my  grandsire, 
noble  senor,"  replied  the  young  duke,  in  a  tone  of 
profound  emotion.  "He  has  fallen,  and  there  are 
few  to  praise  him  now.  But  I  can  say  of  him, 
with  truth,  that  he  served  the  late  king,  Philip  III., 
faithfully  and  well  He  filled  the  highest  post  in 
this  kingdom,  just  as  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
£lls  the  highest  post  in  England;  and  though  dis- 
graced, he  committed  no  act  to  forfeit  his  royal 
master's  favour.  His  enemies  triumphed  over  him. 
But  he  bears  his  reverses  with  dignity,  and  without 
a  murmur,  and  is  greater  now  than  when  in  the 

plenitude  of  power." 

U* 
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"Tour  warmth  does  you  honour,  my  lord,"  said 
Buckingham.  "The  great  Duke  of  Lerma  de- 
serves all  you,  have  said  of  him.  His  acts  as  a 
minister  are  remembered  in  England,  though  tbey 
seem  to  be  forgotten  in  the  country  which  has  so 
largely  benefited  by  them.'' 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  repeat  your  words  to  my 
grandsire,  noble  senor,"  returned  De  Cea.  "Your 
visit  will  give  him  new  life,  and  recal  him  for  a 
time  to  the  world  from  which  he  has  withdrawn. 
But  I  will  not  keep  you  longer  here,"  he  added, 
putting  on  his  doak.  "With  your  permission, 
Don  ^tonio  and  myself  will  attend  you  to  yonr 
hotel." 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  further  about  us,"  said 
Buckingham.  "We  can  easily  find  our  way  to  tlie 
parador  where  we  are  lodged." 

."Nay,  I  must  insist  upon  escorting  you  thither," 
said  De  Cea.  "And  I  trust  you  will  honour  me  \>j 
a  presentation  to  Don  Carlos." 

Buckingham  readily  assenting,  the  whole  party 
quitted  the  cloisters,  animated  by  very  diflFerent 
feelings  from  those  which  they  had  experienced  on 
entering  them,  and  made  their  way  past  the  cathedral 
to  the  plaza  in  which  the  parador  was  situated. 

Arrived  there,  Buckingham  had  a  few  words  in 
private  with  Charles,  and  briefly  explained  what 
had  occurred.    The  Duke  de  Cea  and  Don  Antonio 
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were  then  presented  to  the  prince,  who  received 
them  both  very  graciously,  and  professed  himself 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  Cardinal- 
Duke  de  Lerma  on  the  morrow. 

"I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  my  lord  duke," 
he  said,  "for  the  opportunity  you  are  good  enough 
to  afford  me  of  beholding  so  distinguished  a  per* 
sonage  as  your  grandsire." 

"You  are  too  good,  senor,"  returned  De  Cea, 
bowing  low.  "The  obligation  is  entirely  on  my 
Bide." 

Charles  then  pressed  the  duke  and  his  friend  to 
stay  and  sup  with  hini,  but  they  respectfully  begged 
to  be  excused,  and  Buckingham  came  to  the  rescue, 
significantly  observing,  "Do  not  urge  the  duke 
further.     I  know  he  is  better  engaged." 

"Nay,  then  I  will  say  no  more,"  remarked 
Charles,  smiling.  "Will  it  be  agreeable  to  your 
lordship  to  start  so  early  as  eight  o^clock  to-morrow 
morning?" 

"It  will  suit  me  perfectly,"  replied  De  Cea. 
"After  matins,  which  I  have  promised  to  attend  at 
the  cathedral,  I  shall  be  perfectly  free." 

"Do  not  hurry  yourself,  duke,"  laughed  Buck- 
ingham.    "We  will  wait  for  you." 

De  Cea  and  Don  Antonio  then  took  their  depar- 
ture, and  shortly  afterwards  Charles  and  his  at- 
tendants sat  down  to  supper. 
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XXIL 

How  the  Duke  de  Cea  made  a  Confidant  of  Don  Ricardo. 

At  a  very  early  hour  next  morning,  Charles, 
Accompanied  by  Buckingham  and  Oraham,  repaired 
to  the  cathedral. 

The  full  beauties  of  the  superb  Grothic  fane  were 
now  revealed  to  them  —  the  tall  twin  spires  cleav- 
ing their  way  towards  heaven,  the  three  exquisitely 
earved  portals  of  the  grand  entrance,  the  triple- 
shafted  aisles,  the  majestic  nave,  the  vaulted  roof, 
the  numerous  chapels  with  their  monuments,  sta- 
tues, and  paintings,  the  magnificent  choir  with  its 
splendidly  gilt  gates,  beautiful  stalls,  and  glorious 
canopy  —  all  these,  and  a  thousand  beauties  more, 
were  displayed  to  their  ravished  gaze.  To  com- 
plete their  satisfaction,  the  grand  notes  of  the  organ 
were  heard  pealing  along  the  roof,  while  sweet 
voices  arose  from  the  choir. 

As  on  the  previous  evening,  the  pavement  of 
the  mighty  nave  wfts  peopled  with  female  devotees, 
all  producing  a  singular  and  striking  effect,  from 
their  black  attire,  their  fans  and  mantillas;  and 
many  of  them  —  the  younger  at  least  —  boasting 
magnificent  eyes,  jet-black  locks,  and  charming 
features.  In  the  chapels  also  there  were  many 
worshippers;  and  though  the  hour  was  so  early,  tbe 
cathedral  might  be  said  to  be  thronged. 
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As  Orabam  passed  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ana  he 
eoald  not  help  casting  a  glance  into  it,  and  then 
perceived  the  beautiful  creature  he  bad  seen  there 
on  the  previous  night  She  was  kneeling  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  not  far  from  her  stood 
the  young  Duke  de  Cea,  so  engrossed  hj  the  con- 
templation of  his  divinity,  that  he  had  eyes  for  no 
other  object 

Charles  remained  within  the  cathedral  for  more 
than  an  hour,  chiefly  employing  himself  in  examin- 
ing the  many  marvellous  paintings  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  inspect  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  then,  deeply  deploring  the  necessity  of  depar- 
tore,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  glorious  pile,  in  which 
he  would  willingly  have  tarried  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  returned  with  his  companions  to 
the  parador,  where  breakfast  awaited  them. 

"I  do  not  think  the  Duke  de  Cea  will  be  punc- 
tual to  his  appointment,  for  I  saw  him  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  fair  senora  as  we  quitted  the  cathe- 
dral,'* observed  Buckingham,  helping  himself  to  a 
enp  of  chocolate,  which  formed  the  staple  of  th6 
fragal  repast 

"I  venture  to  difPer  with  your  lordship,"  said 
Graham.  '*It  still  wants  a  quarter  to  eight.  In 
my  opinion,  he  will  be  here  at  the  hour  agreed  on." 

Oraham  was  right  Before  the  cathedral  bell 
tolled  eight,  the  Duke  de  Cea  and  Don  Antonio, 
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each  mounted  on  a  superb  Barbary  horse,  and  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  lacqueys  in  rich  liveries, 
likewise  well  mounted  and  well  armed,  rode  into 
the  court  of  the  parador. 

As  they  alighted,  Charles  and  Buckingham  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  and  naturally  expressed  admi- 
ration of  their  beautiful  barbs. 

"I  am  glad  you  like  them,"  said  the  young 
duke.  "Though  full  of  fire,  they  are  as  easy  to  sit 
as  a  lady's  palfrey,  and  might  be  reined  by  a  silken 
thread.  You  will  confer  a  favour  upon  me  by  ac- 
cepting them." 

"Impossible!**  exclaimed  Charles. 

"Do  not  mortify  me  by  a  refusal,  noble  Don 
Carlos,*'  cried  De  Cea.  "Keep  one  yourself,  and 
give  the  other  to  Don  Jorge." 

It  was  so  evident  that  the  generous  young  noble 
would  have  been  deeply  hurt  by  a  refusal,  that 
Charles  could  not  say  nay,  but,  mounting  the  barb 
proffered  him,  found  that  the  noble  animal  had  all 
the  qualities  ascribed  to  him.  Buckingham  re- 
quired no  further  solicitation,  but  immediately 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  the  other  Barbary  courser, 
which  was  resigned  to  him  by  Don  Antonio,  and 
was  enchanted  with  his  acquisition. 

At  this  moment  a  bevy  of  mules,  ready  saddled 
and  bridled,  was  brought  out,  and  as  if  to  prove 
the  value  of  De  Cea's  present,  the  vicious  brutes 
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made  a  most  horrible  disturbance,  kicking,  squeal- 
ing, sbrieking;  and  biting  furiously,  like  wild  beasts. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  the  refractory  animals 
could  be  mounted.  At  last,  however,  amid  a  hurri- 
cane of  imprecations  from  the  postilions,  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  mules, 
whose  tough  leathern  hides  resounded  with  oft-re- 
peated blows,  the  cavalcade  got  into  motion,  and 
made  its  way  across  the  plaza,  and  along  several 
narrow  streets  abounding  in  chtirches,  convents, 
and  ancient  and  picturesque  habitations,  and 
swarming  with  muleteers,  priests,  friars  of  various 
orders,  and  dark-eyed  women  draped  in  man- 
tillas. 

At  the  head  of  the  company  rode  Charles,  with 
the  young  Duke  de  Cea  by  his  side,  and  the  latter 
called  the  princess  attention  to  several  remarkable 
structures  as  they  passed  along. 

"'Tis  a  thousand  pities  you  are  obliged  to  quit 
Burgos  without  visiting  the  house  of  the  Cid,  and 
his  tomb  at  the  convent  of  San  Pedro  de  Garden  a,^' 
observed  the  duke. 

"Time  is  wanting,"  replied  Charles.  "I  re- 
verence the  memory  of  the  great  Gothic  hero,  but 
I  must  be  content  with  beholding  the  city  wherein 
he  dwelt,  the  proudest  recollections  of  which  will 
ever  be  associated  with  his  name." 

Making  an  exit  from  Burgos  by  the  Arco  de 
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Santa  Maria,  the  troop  traversed  a  bridge  over  the 
Arlanzon,  and  when  half  way  across,  the  Dnke  de 
Cea  called  a  momentary  halt,  and  directed  the 
princess  attention  to  the  beautifnl  gate  through 
which  they  had  jnst  passed,  and  which  was  de- 
corated with  statues  of  the  Cid,  Feman  Gonzal^ 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  other  renowned  per- 
sonages. 

From  this  bridge  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
was  obtained,  with  its  lordly  castle  and  superb 
cathedral  towering  above  the  other  structures.  The 
twin  spires  and  central  tower  of  the  splendid  fane, 
now  displayed  in  all  their  beauty,  again  excited  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  travellers.  It  was 
with  a  sigh  that  Charles  gave  the  word  to  the  caval- 
cade to  move  on,  and  he  more  than  once  looked 
back  at  those  marvellous  spires,  which  continued  in 
sight  long  after  Burgos  itself  had  disappeared. 

The  country  on  which  they  had  now  entered  was 
bare  and  uninteresting,  and  consisted  of  parched-up 
plains,  with  scarcely  an  object  on  which  the  eye 
could  dwell  with  pleasure,  stony  mountains,  and 
miserable  villages. 

At  the  solitary  venta  of  Madrigalejo,  where  they 
halted,  they  were  treated  with  profound  respect  by 
the  host,  who,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  the  Duke  de 
Cea,  proceeded  to  cloar  his  house  of  a  band  of 
muleteers  by  whom  it  was  invaded,   and  then  be- 
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sought  his  more  important  guests  to  enter.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  comedor,  or  dining-hall,  they  dis- 
covered on  the  tahle  a  puchero,  a  ragoilt  of  rabbits, 
with  a  mess  of  boiled  chickens  and  rice,  and  their 
ride  having  given  them  an  appetite,  they  immediately 
fell  to  work  on  these  viands,  and  in  a  short  time 
very  little  was  left  for  the  muleteers,  for  whom  the 
dishes  were  originally  prepared.  Having  wound  up 
their  repast  with  a  few  flasks  of  excellent  valde- 
penas,  they  ordered  their  horses,  and  a  relay  of 
mules  being  brought  out  for  those  who  required 
them,  the  party  proceeded  on  their  journey,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  muleteers. 

Buckingham  having  now  joined  the  prince  at 
the  head  of  the  troop,  the  Duke  de  Cea  fell  back, 
and  rode  beside  Graham.  A  friendship  had  already 
been  established  between  these  two  young  men, 
whose  tastes  proved  to  be  perfectly  congenial,  and 
after  they  had  conversed  together  for  some  time  on 
indifferent  topics,  De  Cea  said  to  his  new  friend: 

^^I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  my  dear 
Don  Eicardo,  and  I  will,  therefore,  unbosom  myself 
to  you,  and  give  you  somie  particulars  of  the  love- 
affair  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  with  which  you 
liave  been  so  strangely  mixed  up.  I  need  not 
describe  the  lady,  for  you  have  seen  her,  and  know 
how  lovely  she  is.  Yes,  Dona  Flor  is  very  beauti- 
Mj^  h^  added,  with  a  passionate  sigh.     '^I  ha^ 
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seen  none  to  compare  with  her,  unless  it  be  her 
sister.  The  first  moment  I  beheld  her  I  fell  despe- 
rately in  love." 

^'I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  duke/'  remarked 
Graham.  "Like  myself,  I  perceive  you  are  of  an 
inflammable  temperament." 

"I  have  often  been  in  love  before,  Don  Eicardo, 
but  this  is  a  grand  passion,"  said  De  Cea,  with 
another  sigh,  "and  threatens  to  consume  me.  I  can 
think  only  of  Dona  Flor.  I  must  tell  you  she  is 
married  —  married  to  a  grandee  —  Don  Pompeo 
de  Tarsis." 

"I  hope  Don  Pompeo  is  old,"  observed  Graliam. 

"He  is  under  thirty,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some," replied  the  duke;  "but  he  has  a  dreadful 
temper,  and  Dora  Flor  detests  him.  Though  per- 
fectly aware  of  her  dislike,  he  is  foolish  enough  to 
be  jealous." 

"Apparently  not  without  cause,"  remarked 
Oraham.  "Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  Don 
Pompeo  resides  in  Burgos  or  the  neighbourhood?" 

"He  has  a  mansion  in  Burgos,"  replied  De  Cea. 
"But  he  lives  chiefly  in  Madrid^  or  Yalladolid,  as 
he  belongs  to  the  court.  He  is  in  Madrid  at  this 
moment,  and  you  are  certain  to  see  him  on  yonr 
arrival,  for  he  is  in  great  favour  with  the  minister, 
*he  Conde  de  Olivarez." 

"How  comes  it,  if  he  is  as  jealous  as  you  re- 
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present  Mm,  that  he  allows  his  wife  to  be  alone  in 
Burgos?"  inquired  Graham. 

''She  is  under  the  care  of  a  duena,  and  an  old 
Bonrant,    who    are  watchful    as   dragons,"    replied  . 
De  Cea. 

"But  you  have  found  out  a  way  to  put  the 
dragons  to  sleep  —  eh,  duke?" 

"I  have  gained  over  the  duena,  but  not  old 
Basilio.  He  is  incorruptible,"  replied  De  Cea,  "But, 
nevertheless,  I  have  ventured  to  follow  Dona  Flor 
to  Burgos,  and  in  spite  of  Basilio^s  vigilance,  by  the 
aid  of  a  rope-ladder  have  contrived  to  obtain  more 
than  one  interview  with  her." 

"But  why  quit  Burgos,  if  she  remains  there?" 
asked  Graham. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  stay.  I  could  not  see 
her  again.  To-day  she  expects  the  anival  of  her 
father,  the  Conde  de  Saldana,  who  is  travelling  from 
Vittoria  to  Madrid." 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Graham.  "Then  Dona 
Casilda  is  her  sister." 

"She  is,"  replied  De  Cea,  in  equal  surprise.  "Is 
it  possible  that  you  know  Dona  Casilda?" 

"Ton  shall  hear,"  said  Graham.  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  recount  his  adventure  with  the  bandits  in 
the  gorge  of  Pancorbo.  ^ 

"By  the  black  eyes  of  her  I  love,  this  is  most 
strange  and  incredible!"  exclaimed  the  young  duk'' 
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'^You  are  a  fortunate  man,  Don  Bicaxdo.  Donn 
Casilda  cannot  be  ungrateful  after  the  importaat 
service  you  have  rendered  her.  But  jrou  must  not 
lose  time.  I  radier  think  her  father  has  promised 
her  hand  to  Don  Christdbal  de  Gavina." 

" Diablo P*  exclaimed  Graham,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation. 

"Moreover,  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  that  Dou 
Christdbal  is  young,  handsome,  and  rich  —  he  has 
mines  in  Mexico  —  so  you  see  you  have  a  for- 
midable rival.  But  do  not  despair,  amigo.  I  know 
the  impulsive  nature  of  my  countrywomen,  how 
quickly  they  are  captivated  by  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion, and  I  am  certain  that  the  courage  you  dis- 
played in  the  encounter  with  the  bandits  must  have 
produced  a  strong  impression  upon  Dona  Casilda's 
susceptible  breast.'' 

"But  she  may  have  already  given  her  heart  to 
Don  Christ<$bal,''  said  Graham,  in  a  despondent  tone. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  De  Cea.  "At  all 
events,  you  will  have  the  entree  of  the  Casa  Sal- 
dana,  and  can  see  her  as  much  as  you  please.  The 
main  difficulty  will  be  with  the  old  Oonde.  If  he 
has  promised  her  to  Don  Christ<5bal,  .he  will  not 
bre^  his  word.  But,  after  all,  lov6  would  be  a 
very  tame  affair  without  a  few  difficulties  and 
dangers.     I  should  not  be  half  as  much .  eQamoured 
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as  I  am  of  Dona  Flor  if  there  were  no  obstacles  in 
the  way." 

"That  may  be  very  true,  my  dear  duke,"  re- 
plied Graham,  laughing,  "and,  to  confess  the  truth, 
I  did  not  know  that  Dona  Casilda  was  so  important 
to  my  happiness  as  I  now  find,  since  there  is  every 
probability  of  losing  her." 

"Courage!  trust  to  me,  and  you  shall  not  lose 
her,"  cried  De  Cea. 

"Faith!  you  are  a  friend  in  need,  my  dear 
duke,  and  I  thank  my  stars  for  throwing  you  in 
my  way." 

"Without  me  you  might  possibly  fail,  that  I  will 
allow,  my  dear  Don  Ricardo,"  said  De  Cea.  "I 
know  the  manners  of  my  country,  which  no  stranger 
can  perfectly  comprehend.  Nos  otros  Espanoles  are 
a  strange  people,  as  you  will  find,  before  you  have 
lived  amongst  us  long.  I  will  lay  you  any  wager 
you  please  that  you  will  have  less  trouble  with  your 
suit  than  Don  Carlos  Estuardo  wiU  have  with  the 
Infanta." 

"Think  you  so,  duke?"  cried  Graham. 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  De  Cea.  "To  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the  negotiation  wbicb 
may  possibly,  be  overcome  by  the  presence  of  Don 
Carlos,  his  patience  will  be  worn  out  by  the  rigorous 
etiquette  practised  in  our  court,  and  to  which  he 
will  be  compelled  to  submit.     Unless  by  stratagem 
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—  and  if  ho  has  recourse  to  it  he  will  be  in  great 
personal  peril,  and  will  put  half  a  dozen  heads  in 
jeopardy  —  he  will  never  be  able  to  obtain  a  private 
interview  with  his  mistress.  When  they  are  toge- 
ther in  public,  she  will  be  as  cold  to  him  as  the  ice 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  princess  of  the  royal  blood 
of  Spain  is  the  slave  of  form.  She  is  brought  up  in 
it,  till  it  becomes  part  of  her  nature.  She  can  only 
act,  move,  think,  and  talk,  as  etiquette  prescribes. 
As  jealously  guarded  as  a  Moorish  princess,  sbe 
cannot  even  stroll  in  the  palace  gardens  unattended." 

^^^Sdeatbl  this  will  not  suit  Don  Carlos,"  cried 
GrahanL  **He  fondly  persuades  himself  that  he 
will  pass  the  best  part  of  each  day  in  his  mistress's 
society." 

De  Cea  indulged  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  and 
then  said,  "Dreams  —  dreams  —  mere  poetical 
fancies,  Don  Hicardo.  The  first  interview  will  dispel 
the  illusion.  There  is  nothing  romantic  —  nothing 
tender  —  nothing  exciting  in  a  royal  courtship  in 
Spain.  It  is  a  stiff,  formal,  insipid  —  I  may  say, 
stupid  affair.  I  will  describe  what  will  take  place. 
Gold  as  a  statue,  and  almost  as  inanimate,  the  Infanta 
will  receive  her  ardent  lover  —  for  you  say  he  is 
ardent  —  with  a  frigidity  that  will  at  once  quell 
his/passion.  She  will  give  him  her  hand  to  kiss, 
for  that  is  permitted  by  etiquette.  Etiquette  will 
also  allow  her  to  reply  —  but  only  in  studied  terms 
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—  to  his  impassioned  address.  Then  she  will  be- 
come dumb  —  perfectly  dumb  —  and  will  presently 
retire." 

'^Zounds I  duke,"  cried  Graham,  "you  do  not 
draw  a  very  attractive  picture." 

"It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  over-coloured," 
said  De  Cea.     "I  have  seen  what  I  describe." 

"But  is  the  Infanta  Maria  really  as  cold  and  un- 
impassioned  as  you  paint  her?"  asked  Graham. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  For  aught  I 
can  tell,  there  may  be  a  volcano  beneath  that  crust 
of  snow,  but  Don  Carlos  will  never  find  it  out 
until  she  becomes  his  bride.  I  hope  he  may  get 
well  through  the  ordeal.  It  is  more  than  I  could. 
Three  days  of  such  dull  work  would  annihilate 
me." 

"From  what  you  say,  duke,  the  Infanta  Maria 
cannot  resemble  her  sister,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  captivating  creatures  I  ever  beheld, 
and  apparently  ardent  as  captivating." 

"Pardon  me,  amigo.  The  Infanta  Maria  exactly 
resembles  her  sister.  Before  her  union  with  Louis 
XIII.,  the  Infanta  Ana  was  just  as  formal  and  precise 
as  her  younger  sister.  Her  lovely  eyes,  now  beaming 
with  witchery,  were  then  without  lustre.  Even  after 
marriage,  Louis  complained  of  her  coldness,  and  dis- 
missed her  old  duena,  the  Duchess  de  Villaquieras, 
and  her  camar^ra  mayor,  Dona  Luisa  Osorio,  both 
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of  whom,  from  their  intolerable  formality,  disgusted 
his  majesty." 

"From  this  70U  lead  me  to  infer  that  an  equal 
improvement  will  take  place  in  the  Infanta  Maria," 
observed  Graham.  "A  portrait  I  have  seen  of  her 
hj  Velasquez,  which  is  in  the  prince's  possession, 
represents  her  as  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  the 
painter  may  have  flattered." 

"Velasquez  has  not  flattered.  The  Infanta  has 
a  charming  figure,  if  it  were  not  too  stiff;  fine  eyes, 
if  she  would  but  use  them  aright;  bright  golden 
tresses,  though  I  prefer  locks  of  a  darker  shade  — 
such  as  belong  to  Dona  Flor  and  Dona  Casilda;  a 
complexion  dyed  like  a  blush  rose  —  a  paler  skin 
is  more  to  my  taste;  full,  ruddy  lips,  to  which  I 
make  no  objection;  and  teeth  like  two  ranges  of 
pearls." 

"You  raise  my  hopes,  duke,  which  had  been  cast 
down  by  your  previous  description." 

"If  Don  Carlos  has  patience,  all  will  be  well," 
observed  De  Cea,  "but  he  must  not  imagine  that  he 
will  meet  with  a  tender  reception  from  his  mistress. 
She  will  scarcely  accord  him  a  smile.  And  if  he 
should  venture  to  squeeze  her  hand,  she  will  effectu- 
ally check  the  repetition  of  such  an  endearment 
You  must  own  that  we  bring  up  our  princesses  strictly 
in  Spain,  Don  Ricardo,  and  take  every  care  of  them 
•efore   marriage.     They  ought   to  make    excellent 
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consorts  —  and  perhaps  ihej  do.  At  all  events,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fatnre  Queen  of  England  will 
do  credit  to  her  governors  and  governesses.^* 

At  this  juncture,  Don  Antonio,  who  had  already 
begun  to  smoke,  and  had  induced  Cottington  and 
Endymion  Porter  to  follow  his  example,  rode  up 
and  offered  them  cigars,  or  tobacco  for  cigarettes. 
As  King  James  was  not  present  to  denounce*  the 
proceeding  bj  a  '^ counterblast,"  and  as  Charles  did 
not  share  in  his  august  father's  abhorrence  of  the 
fragrant  weed,  Graham  gladlj  accepted  the  offer  — 
so  did  De  Cea,  and  so  did  the  prince  and  Bucking* 
ham.  Consequently,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
the  whole  troop  was  smoking,  since  long  before  this 
the  lacqueys  and  postilions  had  lighted  their  pipes; 
the  latter,  indeed,  had  begun  to  blow  a  cloud  before 
they  left  the  venta  of  Madrigalejo. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  discourse  such  as  we 
have  detailed,  the  party  beguiled  many  a  long  league, 
until  about  mid-day  they  approached  the  vast  and 
magnificent  castle  of  Lerma. 

XXIIL 

How  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Jorge  visited  the  Cardiual-Dake  de  Lerma. 

Built  about  twenty  years  before  the  period  of 
our  story,  when  its  illustrious  founder  was  the  most 
important  personage  in  Spain,  and  could  never  have 
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contemplated  the  reyerses  that  subsequently  befel 
him,  the  proud  Castle  of  Lerma,  from  its  magnitade, 
commanding  position,  and  splendour,  had  an  ahnost 
regal  aspect,,  well  suited  to  the  residence  of  an  omni- 
potent minister,  but  little  in  accord  with  the  retreat 
of  a  disgraced  favourite.  The  grandeur  and  haughty, 
air  of  the  pile  looked  like  a  mockery  of  its  owner's 
fallen  fortunes. 

The  stately  structure  occupied  the  brow  of  a  hill 
rising  irom  out  a  town  belonging  to  the*  cardinal- 
duke,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  title,  and 
commanded  extensive  views  over  plains  watered  bj 
the  Arlanza.  The  whole  country  within  view  of 
the  castle,  and  much  beyond  it,  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Duke  de  Lerma,  but.  the  greater  part  of  his 
vast  possessions  had  been  confiscated,  and  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  his  princely  revenues  was  left  him. 
Still  the  castle  was  kept  up  with  a  splendour  be- 
fitting the  dignity  of  the  cardinal-duke,  and  the 
number  of  his  retinue  was  but  little  diminished. 

Thus,  when  the  cavalcade  was  conducted  by  the 
Duke  de  Cea  through  a  lofty  gateway,  sculptured 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of  Eoxas  7 
Sandoval,  into  a  spacious  court,  there  issued  forth 
a  host  of  lacqueys  in  sumptuous  liveries,  headed 
by  a  very  important-looking  mayor-domo.  These 
lacqueys  assisted  the  travellers  to  dismount,  and  hj 
the  time  they  had   done  so  a  number  of  grooms 
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of  the  stable  appeared,  who  took  charge  of  the 
horses. 

After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  the  Duke 
de  Cea  and  the  pompous  mayor-domo,  the  latter  made 
a  profound  bow  to  Charles  and  Buckingham,  and 
then  ushered  the  party  into  the  castle,  marching  be- 
fore them  through  a  grand  entrance-hall  full  of 
statues,  up  a  splendid  marble  staircase,  and  along  a 
corridor  which  led  to  another  wing  of  the  edifice, 
where  the  state  bedrooms  were  situated. 

On  reaching  this  wing,  the  mayor-domo  assigned 
splendid  chambers,  each  haying  a  couch  placed  in  a 
deep  alcove,  to  Charles  and  Buckingham,  and  other 
rooms  scarcely  less  spacious  to  Graham  and  the 
others.  The  windows  of  these  rooms  looked  out  into 
a  charming  patio  filled  with  orangetrees,  and  having 
a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  de  Cea  had  disappeared, 
having  gone  to  inform  the  cardinal-duke  of  the  arrival 
of  the  visitors.  As  De  Cea  had  anticipated,  his 
grandsire  was  overjoyed  by  the  announcement,  and, 
ahnost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked  him  for  the 
gratification  he  had  procured  him. 

About  an  hour  later,  when  the  guests  had  re- 
freshed themselves  after  their  journey,  and  par- 
taken of  a  collation,  the  mayor-domo  entered,  and, 
addressing  Charles  and  Buckingham,  said  that  his 
Eminence  was  impatient  to  behold  them,  and  prayed 
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them  to  come  to  him,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
room. 

On  this  they  both  arose,  and,  attended  by  the 
Duke  de  Cea,  followed  the  mayor-domo,  who  led 
them  to  a  suite  of  apartments  on  the  ground  floor. 
When  they  had  traversed  a  large  audience-chamber, 
ornamented  by  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
Philip  II.,  and  his  son,  the  late  King  of  Spun, 
and  where  several  persons  were  waiting  for  admission 
to  his  Eminence,  all  of  whom  bowed  deferentially  as 
they  passed  by,  the  door  of  an  inner  room  was 
opened  for  them  by  an  usher  bearing  a  white  wand, 
and  they  were  introduced  by  this  official  into  the 
presence  of  the  fallen  minister. 

They  found  the  cardinal-duke  in  a  large  library, 
the  shelves  of  which  were  filled  with  magnificently- 
bound  volumes.  He  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
near  a  table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  and  his 
legs,  enveloped  in  a  mantle  lined  with  miniver,  were 
supported  by  a  velvet  footstool.  Behind  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat  was  placed  a  large  screen.  Two  chap- 
lains were  with  him  at  the  time,  but  as  the  prince 
and  the  others  entered,  they  bowed  respectfully  and 
withdrew.  The  usher  also  retired  as  soon  as  he  had 
performed  his  office,  and  the  cardinal-duke  was  left 
alone  with  his  visitors  and  his  grandson. 

Though  but  the  wreck  of  what  he  had  been,  the 
once  superb  Francisco  de  Boxas  y  Sandoval  w^ 
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still  a  very  sfariking-looking  person*  As  Marquis  de 
Denia,  and  equerry  to  the  Infante  Don  Philip,  in 
the  days  of  Philip  11.  he  was  accounted  the  hand- 
somest man  of  the  court.  His  stately  form  was  now 
hent,  and  he  was  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
lower  limbs  by  gout,  but  he  still  possessed  remarkable 
dignity  of  manner,  and  his  features,  though  stamped 
by  age,  and  bearing  traces  of  care'  and  suffering, 
were  noble  in  expression.  The  outline  of  his  face 
was  as  regular  as  it  had  been  in  youth.  His  pointed 
beard  and  moustaches  were  white  as  snow,  but  his 
brows  were  black  and  bushy,  and  gave  great  effect 
to  the  glances  of  his  keen,  penetrating  eyes.  He 
wore  a  scarlet  cassock  with  a  cape  of  miniver,  and 
had  a  red  silk  calotte  on  his  head.  From  his  neck 
was  suspended  by  a  blue  riband  the  cross  of  Santiago. 
Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  this  distin- 
guished man.  His  manner  combined  dignity  and 
affability  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  at  once  courtly  and  captivating.  He  could 
not  rise  to  receive  his  visitors,  who  were  presented 
to  him  by  the  Duke  de  Cea,  but  apologised  for  the 
inattention,  and  besought  them  to  be  seated  near 
him. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  gaze  on  you  too  earnestly, 
prince,"  he  said  to  Charles,  "but  I  cannot  take  my 
eyes  from  your  countenance.  One  of  the  chief  wishes 
of  my  life  is  now  gratified  —  gratified  when  least  ex- 
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pected.  I  desired  to  behold  yon,  and  Heayen  has 
granted  my  prayer.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  thank  you  for  the  visit  It  is  a  proof  of  a  generoiis 
nature  that  you  do  not  neglect  the  unfortnnata** 

Charles  having  made  a  suitable  reply  to  this  ad- 
dress, the  old  man  turned  to  Buckingham,  and  said, 
'^To  you,  also,  my  lord  marquis,  I  must  express  the 
great  satisfaction  I  feel  at  seeing  you  beneath  my 
roof.  I  cannot  receive  you  as  an  equal,  for  you  ai^ 
in  power,  and  I  am  not.  But  I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  the  honour  you  confer  upon  me.  I  am  the  more 
touched  by  this  visit,  because  I  have  reason  to  fear 
that  it  will  give  umbrage  to  the  Conde  de  Olivarez, 
and  through  him  to  the  king.^* 

"The  prince  would  not  be  deterred  by  any  such 
consideration  from  visiting,  your  Eminence  —  neither 
would  I,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 

"I  am  infinitely  beholden  both  to  the  prince  and 
to  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  De  Lerma.  "But  it  will 
pain  me  if  my  apprehensions  should  prove  correct. 
And  now,  prince,"  he  continued,  "suffer  me  to  offer 
my  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  extraordinary 
gallantry  you  have  displayed  in  this  enterprise  —  a 
gallantry  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry,  and 
which,  if  there  be  any  of  the  spirit  left  that  used  to 
animate  our  nation,  must  obtain  its  reward.  The 
Infanta  must  appreciate  a  devotion  without  parallel 
since  the  age  of  knight-errantry.     Our  young  king 
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cannot  be  insensible  to  the  confidence  placed  in  Him, 
and  must  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsels  of  bis 
minister,  wbo  alone  bas  delayed  the  match.  That 
you  have  adopted  such  a  step  bespeaks  a  courageous 
and  noble  heart.  But  you  have  done  well.  We 
Spaniards  adore  gallantry,  and  when  the  news  of 
your  arrival  amongst  us  becomes  known,  it  will  ex- 
cite universal  enthusiasm.  The  whole  people  will 
hail  you  as  the  lover  of  their  princess,  and  will  de- 
mand with  one  voice  that  she  be  given  to  you." 

"I  sincerely  trust  your  prediction  may  be  ful- 
filled, lord  cardinal,"  said  Charles. 

"Doubt  it  not,  most  noble  prince,"  cried  De 
Lerma,  his  pale  and  furrowed  cheek  flushing,  and 
his  eye  kindling  as  he  spoke.  ^^I  should  blush  for 
my  country,  and  would  forswear  allegiance  to  my 
king,  if  it  were  not  so.  But  Philip,  though  he  has 
ill  counsellors,  has  a  noble  heart,  and  will  act 
rightly." 

"He  will,  if  the  Conde  de  Olivarez  will  only  let 
him,"  remarked  De  Cea. 

"Throughout  the  negotiations  we  have  distrusted 
Olivarez,  my  lord,"  said  Buckingham. 

"And  with  reason,"  rejoined  De  Lerma.  "He 
is  the  sole  obstacle  I  now  discern,  for  the  prince's 
gallant  conduct  will  have  removed  all  others.  Oh! 
for  one  hour  of  my  former  greatness!  The  match 
should  then  be  speedily  brought  about.     Were  I,  as 
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I  once  was,  the  king^s  chief  counsellor,  I  would  say 
to  him,  ^Sire,  the  step  taken  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  coming  to  us  in  person,  almost  without 
escort,  to  claim  his  bride,  must  be  met  in  a  kindred 
spirit.  Delays  must  be  at  an  end.  With  or  without 
a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  we  must  give  him  the 
Infanta.'    And  all  Spain  would  ratify  my  decision." 

"In  the  name  of  all  Spain,  I  beg  to  express  my 
entire  concurrence  in  your  Eminence's  opinion,"  said 
his  grandson.  "The  prince  ought  to  have  the  In- 
fanta, and  shall  have  her,  in  spite  of  Olivarez." 

"I  would  you  were  still  in  power,  lord  cardinal," 
said  Charles. 

"I  could  serve  your  highness,  my  king,  and  my 
country  at  the  same  time,  if  I  were  so,"  replied  Be 
Lerma. 

"Few  ministers  have  maintained  their  position  so 
long  as  you,  my  lord,"  obsci^ved  Buckingham. 

"True,  and  at  the  moment  when  I  deemed  my- 
-  self  most  secure  I  was  stricken  down,"  rejoined  De 
Lerma.  "I  am  as  notable  an  instance  of  the  in- 
stability of  greatness  as  your  own  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  highest  post  of  this  realm  was  conferred  upon 
me  by  Philip  III.,  who  reposed  entire  confidence  in 
me,  and  committed  the  reins  of  government  to  my 
control.  I  was  then  absolute  master  of  the  destinies 
of  the  kingdom,  and  laboured  zealously  -^  and  I 
trust  well  —  for  the  glory  of  my  sovereign  and  the 
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welfare  of  my  countjy.  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
with  any  act  of  oppression  or  injustice.  I  distributed 
favours  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  sought  to  conciliate 
my  numerous  enemies  by  moderation  and  kindness. 
I  could  readily  have  freed  myself  of  them  by  other 
means.  Like  your  august  and  sagacious  sire,  prince, 
I  sought  to  maintain  peace,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
80  during  my  lengthened  term  of  power.  Though 
the  royal  coffers  needed  replenishment,  I  exacted  no 
heavy  tributes,  and  enforced  no  intolerable  imposts. 
Hence  the  people  loved  me  —  and  some  few,  per- 
chance, love  me  still.** 

"Many  —  very  many!"  cried  his  grandson. 

"I  hope  so,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  "for  I  have 
striven  to  earn  their  love.  I  encouraged  agriculture, 
too  much  neglected  with  us  since  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  gave  rewards  for  successful  in- 
dustry. I  reconciled  the  internal  troubles  of  the 
kingdom,  and  my  crowning  triumph  was  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Aragon.  I  was  then  at  the  acme  of  my 
greatness.  The  wealth  of  Spain  was  at  my  disposal. 
No  request  of  mine  would  have  been  refused  by  the 
king,  and  if  it  be  a  fault  to  enrich  and  aggrandise 
my  family,  I  committed  it.  Lands  and  titles  were 
pressed  upon  me  by  the  king.  I  made  my  son  a 
duke  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  I  also  made  his  son, 
who  stands  before  you,  a  duke  and  a  grandee.  I 
bestowed  large  possessions  upon  the  Duke  de  Uzeda. 
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I  did  more,  I  earnestly  recommended  him  to  tbe 
king,  wlio  gave  him  a  portion  of  the  favour  which 
he  had  hitherto  bestowed  exclusively  on  me.  Alas! 
I  found  a  traitor  in  my  own  son." 

"Proceed  no  further  with  your  story,  I  pray  yon, 
my  lord,"  implored  De  Cea. 

"Nay,  I  must  speak  out,  Guzman,  or  my  heart 
will  burst,"  said  the  old  man,  with  much  emotioD. 
"Be  content.  You  have  never  forfeited  my  love.  I 
have  forgiven  your  father  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
he  has' done  me,  but  I  cannot  forget  them.  Let  me 
make  an  end.  Like  the  great  Emperor  Charles  V., 
I  had  ever  contemplated  passing  the  latter  part  of 
my  days  in  religious  seclusion,  and  being  then  in  a 
position  to  ask  a  cardinalate  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
I  obtained  the  dignity.  But  this  acquisition  was 
made  the  means  of  causing  a  breach  between  me 
and  the  king,  and  finding  my  influence  decline,  my 
enemies  rose  up  against  me.  At  their  head  was  the 
Duke  de  Uzeda  —  my  treacherous  son.  He  had 
undermined  me  with  the  king.  My  enemies  pre- 
vailed. I  was  dismissed,  and  the  Duke  de  Uzeda— 
I  will  call  him  son  no  more  —  succeeded  to  my 
post" 

"I  wonder  not  at  your  anger,  my  lord,"  re- 
marked Charles. 

"Thus  much  I  could  have  borne,  for  I  was  tired 
of  the  world,  but  what  followed  was  harder  to  bear,  * 
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pursued  the  old  man.  "Dismissal  was  not  enough. 
I  might  be  recalled,  and  therefore  my  reputation 
must  be  blasted." 

"But  not  by  your  son,  my  lord  —  not  by  your 
son?"  cried  Charles,  indignantly. 

The  Duke  de  Cea  would  have  interposed,  but 
the  cardinal-duke  checked  him. 

"I  will  not  be  interrupted,"  he  saidj  sternly  and 
authoritatively.  "I  will  finish  my  recital  Terrible 
accusations  were  brought  against  me,  and  I  was  even 
charged  with  poisoning  the  Queen  Margarita.  My 
secretary,  Don  Bodrigo  de  Calderon,  was  seized,  im- 
prisoned, tortured,  and  finally  beheaded,  and  if  my 
enemies  had  dared  to  strike  the  blow,  I  should  have 
shared  his  fate." 

"It  was  my  father  saved  you,"  cried  De  Cea, 
throwing  himself  at  his  grandsire's  feet  "Wrong 
him  not  by  the  thought  that  he  desired  your  death. 
He  averted  the  blow." 

"Heaven  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 
I  cannot  read  them,"  said  the  cardinal-duke.  "Be 
his  offences  towards  me  what  they  may,  I  have 
long  since  forgiven  them,  but  I  will  never  see  him 
more." 

"Oh I  say  not  so,  my  lord,"  implored  De  Cea. 
"He  longs  to  ask  your  forgiveness." 

"I  will  never  sec  him  again  —  not  even  at  the 
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last,'^  rejoined  De  Lerma.    '^Eise,  Guzman.    I  liavQ 
no  fault  to  find  with  jou/^ 

Both  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  too  deeply 
impressed  with  what  they  had  heard  to  make  any 
remark,  and  for  some  minutes  there  was  a  profound 
silenca 

It  was  hroken  by  the  cardinal-duke,  who,  by  a 
strong  effort,  recovered  his  calmness. 

"I  must  entreat  your  highness  to  pardon  me,'^ 
he  said,  turning  to  the  prince.  '^I  have  talked  too 
much  about  myself  and  my  misfortunes.  But  I 
thought  it  might  interest  you  to  hear  the  story  of  a 
fallen  minister  of  Spain  from  his  own  lips.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  defend  myself,  save  from  the  foul 
and  false  accusations  that  have  been  brought  against 
me.  The  acts  of  my  administration  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  have  been  justly  punished  for  my  pride 
and  presumption,  and  humbly  bow  to  the  decrees  of 
Heaven." 

It  was  perfectly  clear,  from  the  tone  in  which 
the  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  uttered,  as  well 
as  from  the  old  man's  looks,  that  his  professions  of 
resignation  were  heartfelt,  and  consequently  tbey 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  his  auditors. 

"I  did  not  expect  such  a  lesson  as  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  my  lord,"  said  Charles.  "I  shall 
lay  to  heart  the  words  that  have  fallen  from  you, 
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and  try  to  profit  by  them.  You  bave  taugbt  me  how 
to  behave  under  adversity." 

^^ Heaven  shield  you  from  it,  prince! "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  fervently.  "Heaven  shield  you  I  When 
you  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  may  your  reign 
be  long,  prosperous,  and  happy!" 

"Your  history  is  worth  all  the  homilies  I  have 
heard  preached  against  ambition,  my  lord,"  said 
Buckingham.     "Be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"May  it  never  be  necessary  for  your  lordship 
to  recal  it!"  said  De  Lerma.  "I  have  found  com- 
fort and  consolation  in  religion,  firom  which  source 
alone  they  are  to  be  derived.  Your  eyes  are  yet 
dazzled  by  power.     But  I  know  its  nothingness." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  old  man^s  words  impressed  silence  upon  his 
hearers,  and  as  they  raised  their  eyes  towards  him, 
they  perceived  that  his  hands  were  clasped  together, 
and  from  the  movement  of  his  lips  they  knew  that 
he  was  silently  praying. 

When  he  had  done,  thinking  he  had  intruded 
sufficiently  long  upon  him,  Charles  rose  to  with- 
draw. De^  Lerma  did  not  oppose  the  princess  depar- 
ture, but  said  to  him: 

"My  age  and  infirmities  will  not  allow  me  to 
attend  upon  your  highness  as  I  desire.  But  I 
commit  you  to  the  care  of  my  grandson,  who  will 
exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality  towards  you  in  my 
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bebalf.  Attend  upon  the  prince,  Ouzman,  and  see 
that  his  highness  lacks  nothing." 

Bowing  reverently  to  the  old  man,  Charles 
quitted  the  room  with  De  Cea.  Buckingham  would 
have  withdrawn  at  the  same  time,  but  De  Lenna 
begged  him  to  remain. 

From  the  interview  that  ensued  between  them, 
Buckingham  derived  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  court  he  was  about  to  visit.  In  de- 
picting the  characters  of  the  young  king  Philip  IV. 
and  of  the  Conde  de  Olivarez,  De  Lerma  displayed 
an  acuteness  and  power  of  observation  tliat  astonished 
his  auditor,  who  rose  with  a  very  high  estimate  of 
the  ex-minister^s  abilities. 

"Beware  of  Olivarez,"  said  the  cardinal-duke. 
"He  is  my  enemy,  and  because  he  is  so,  you  may 
think  I  judge  him  harshly  when  I  say  he  is 
treacherous  and  perfidious,  but  you  will  find  I  am 
right  He  will  feign  to  be  your  friend  —  distrust 
him.  He  will  pretend  to  promote  the  match  —  but 
be  sure  that  he  is  secretly  opposed  to  it,  and  will 
prevent  it  if  he  can.  If  you  can  baffle  him,  you 
will  carry  your  point;  if  not,  the  prince  will  have 
taken  this  journey  in  vain,  and  will  go  back  without 
his  bride." 

"I  shall  not  fail  to  profit  by  your  Eminence's 
counsel,"  said  Buckingham,  rising.  "I  have  tres- 
passed too  long  on  your  time." 
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"Not  80,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
nerer  meddle  now  with  state  affairs,  and  indeed  I 
had  resolved  never  to  do  so  again,  bat  as  I  am  sure' 
this  match  will  be  advantageous  to  my  country, 
and  as  Heaven  has  brought  you  and  the  prince 
before  me,  I  should  not  be  a  tme  Spaniard  if  I  did 
not  aid  you.  Once  more,  be  on  year  guard  against 
Olivarez.  He  is  as  subtle  and  as  deceitful  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  I  know  him.  With  this  caati(m 
I  have  done." 

So  saying,  he  rang  a  small  silver  bell,  and  the 
summons  being  immediately  answered  by  the  usher, 
Buckingham*  kissed  the  thin  hand  extended  to  hinf» 
and  retired. 

On  inquiring  for  the  Duke  de  Gea,  Buckingham 
was  conducted  by  the  mayor-domo  to  a  nobto 
picture-gallery,  where  he  found  him  with  the  prince 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  examinijag 
the  paintings  by  Ribera,  Zurbaran,  Antonio  Moih>, 
Juan  de  las  Ruelas,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Spanish  school,  that  decorated  the  walls.  A  magni- 
ficent portrait,  by  Sanchez  Coello,  of  De  Lerma^ 
taken  when  the  duke  was  minister  to  Philip  11., 
greatly  interested  the  beholders.  They  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  tall  and  stately  figure  there 
represented,  proud  as  Buckingham's  own,  with  that 
of  the  bent  and  infirm  old  man  whom  they  had  just 
quitted. 

The  Spanish  Match.  L  1^ 
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When  the  party  had  sufficiently  examined  the 
treasures  of  the  picture-gallery,  they  proceeded  to 
the  tennis-court,  the  stables,  and  the  orange-garden, 
and  lastly  walked  forth  upon  a  noble  terrace,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  watered 
by  the  river  Arlanza.  Here  they  strolled  to  and 
fro  till  summoned  to  dinner  by  the  mayor-domo. 

In  the  evening  the  whole  party  attended  vespers 
in  the  beautiful  and  richly-decorated  chapel  of  the 
castle.  The  cardinal-duke  was  present,  having  been 
carried  thither  in  his  chair.  As  he  was  brought 
out,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  took  leave  of  him,  and  received  his 
benediction. 

That  night  the  prince  and  the  marquis  were 
lodged  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  their  rank  than 
they  had  been  since  they  quitted  New-Hall.  The 
couches  provided  for  them  were  so  luxurious,  so 
different  from  the  hard  beds  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  of  late,  that  they  were  both  unwilling 
to  arise  when  called,  according  to  arrangement,  at 
an  early  hour. 

Having  partaken  of  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  the 
whole  party  repaired  to  the  court,  where  their  horses 
and  mules  awaited  them.  The  Duke  de  Cea  and 
Don  Antonio  Guino  insisted  upon  accompanying 
diem  as  far  as  Aranda  del  Duero,  and  all  the  party 
having  mounted,  Charles  and  his  attendants  quitted, 
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with  regret,  the  castle,  where  they  had   been  so 
hospitably  entertained. 

XXIV. 

El    Cortcijo. 

The  morning  was  splendid,  and  gave  an  almost 
smiling  aspect  to  the  sterile  plains  they  had  to 
traverse.  Having  obtained  fresh  mules  at  Gnmiel 
de  Izan,  they  pursued  their  course,  and  at  last 
reached  Aranda,  a  picturesque-looking  town,  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  renowned  river  Duero,  and 
snrrounded  by  vine-clad  hills,  one  of  which  was 
crowned  by  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  the  Virgen  de 
las  Vifias. 

Making  their  way  through  a^  narrow  street  run- 
ning between  overhanging  houses,  with  large  bal- 
csonies,  many  of  which  were  graced  by  darkey ed 
donzellas,  they  entered  the  market-place,  which  pre- 
sented a  curious  spectacle,  being  crowded  by  country 
folk  in  quaint  dresses. 

Here  they  alighted  at  a  posada,  and  after  an 
hoards  rest  the  prince  and  his  attendants  took  leave 
of  De  Cea  and  Don  Antonio. 

"Adios,  amigo,"  said  De  Cea  to  Graham,  as  the 
latter  bade  him  farewell.  *'We  shall  meet  again 
shortly  in  Madrid.  If  I  should  see  Dona  Casilda 
and  the  old  Conde,  you  may  rely  on  my  zeal  in 
your  catise.    Vaya  usted  con  DiosI" 

16* 
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Qoittiog  Araada  by  a  bridge  over  tbe  Dueroi 
the  banks  of  which  were  fringed  with  trees,  and 
tracking  a  long  and  pleasant  avenue  of  Lombardj 
poplars,  the  travellers  entered  upon  a  tract  of  coun- 
try which  was  little  better  than  a  desert  Very 
wearisome  was  the  journey  through  this  barren 
district,  and  Graham  sadly  missed  the  lively  com- 
panionship of  De  Cea. 

As  evening  came  on  they  approached  the  Somo- 
sierra  —  a  lofty  and  rugged  cordillera  separating 
the  two  Castiles.  As  these  mountainous  passes  had 
an  ill  reputation,  and  the  travellers  had  been  warned 
by  the  Duke  de  Cea  against  crossing  them  at  night, 
the  party  put  up  at  Cerezo  de  Abajo,  a  village 
situated  on  an  acclivity  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sierra. 

In  the  comedor  of  the  venta  at  which  they  ob- 
tained accommodation,  the  travellers  found  a  cap- 
tain of  arquebuzeros  and  his  lieutenant,  both  hand- 
some, active-looking  young  men,  though  small  of 
stature.  . 

The  host  took  care  to  intimate  that  Captain 
Mendez  and  Lieutenant  Roque,  as  he  styled  them, 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  mountain  passes  from 
robbers,  and  he  recommended  the  travellers  to  ob- 
tain their  escort  on  the  morrow. 

^^The  captain  has  a  dozen  mounted  arque  buzeros 
with  him,"  he  said,  "and  can  see  you  safely  across 
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&e  mountains,  if  lie  is  so  inclined.  How  say  70a, 
captain?"  lie  added  to  Mendez.  "Will  yon  escort 
the  caballeros?" 

"Readily,  if  they  desire  it,"  replied  Ae  captain, 
courteously.  "Command  me,  gentil  caballero,^*  he 
added,  bowing  to  Charles.  "Myself  and  my  m^sn 
are  at  your  service." 

"A  thousand  tiianks,  captun,"  replied  Charles, 
"but  we  will  not  trouble  you.  We  ore  Well  armed, 
and  do  not  fear  attack." 

"Take  my  advice,  and  don^t  refuse  a  good  offer, 
serorl"  cried  the  host  "You  may  be  well  armed, 
but  the  salteadores  won^t  give  you  a  chance  of  fight- 
ing. They  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  rocks,  and 
the  first  intimation  you  will  receive  of  their  pre^ 
sence  will  be  a  shower  of  bullets.  Besides,"  he 
added,  with  a  significant  gesture,  "El  Cortejo  is 
now  in  the  mountains." 

"El Cortejo!  —  who  is  he?"  inquired  the  prince. 

"If  you  meet  him,  you  won^t  need  to  ask  the 
question,  senor,"  said  the  host  "Captain  Mendes 
will  tell  you  who  he  is." 

"El  Cortejo,  senor,  is  a  noted  salieador,*'  said 
Mendez.  "He  was  once  a  cabaUero  —  some  say  a 
noble  —  and  piques  himself  upon  robbing  like  a 
gendeman.  He  has  hitlierto  escaped  me,  but  he 
won^'t  do  so  long,  for  I  have  certain  information 
that  he  is  in  the  Somosierra." 
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"Ay,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  hereabouts,"  ob- 
served the  host,  with  a  sly  look.  "But  don't  make 
too  sure  of  catching  him,  captain.  El  Cortejo  is  far 
too  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  trapped." 

"What  will  you  say  if  I  bring  him  here  to- 
morrow night,  patron?"  remarked  Lieutenant  Koqne, 
laughing,  and  slapping  the  host  on  the  shoulder. 

"I  shaU  say  you  are  a  brave  man,  lieutenant," 
replied  the  host.     "But  you  won't  do  it." 

"Por  las  brazas  de  San  Anton!  but  I  will," 
cried  Roque. 

"Nay,  if  you  swear  it,  I  will  believe  you,"  said 
the  host. 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,  captain,  and  will 
•avail  myself  of  your  escort,"  said  Charles. 

"I  do  not  press  my  services,  sen  or,"  replied 
Mendez,  "but  I  think  you  will  be  safer  with  me. 
You  may  chance  to  meet  El  Cortejo.  He  has  spies 
in  the  village  —  perhaps  in  this  very  posada  —  and 
may  be  on  the  look-out  for  you.  You  start  betimes 
to-morrow,  I  suppose?" 

"Sopn  after  six,"  returned  Charles. 

"Buen!  my  men  shall  be  ready." 

Meanwhile,  supper  had  been  set  upon  the  table 
by  a  mozo,  consisting  of  an  olla  podrida,  flanked 
by  a  dish  of  garbanzos  and  bacon,  an  estofado  of 
veal,  fried  sausages,  chickens  and  rice,  and  a  Mon- 
tanches  ham. 
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To  these  viands  the  travellers  did  ample  justice, 
and  before  they  rose  from  table  they  contrived, 
with  the  aid  of  Mendez  and  Roque,  both  of  whom 
proved  boon  companions,  to  demolish  a  considerable 
number  of  flasks  of  delicious  val-de-penas  —  a  wine 
which,  the  host  stoutly  asserted,  never  harmed  any 
man,  drink  as  much  of  it  as  he  might 

'^I  shall  not  put  thy  assertion  lo  the  test,  worthy 
host,"  said  Charles,  as  he  prepared  to  seek  his 
chamber,  while  his  companions  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

"Buenas  n6ches,  senores!"  cried  Captain  Men- 
dez, with  a  laugh.  "Lieutenant  Roque  and  I  are 
■going  to  have  another  bottle.  DonH  let  any  thoughts 
of  El  Cortejo  disturb  your  slumbers." 

Next  morning,  as  Charles  looked  forth  from  his 
chamber  window,  he  perceived  a  dozen  men  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard. 

The  prince  thought  they  did  not  look  much  like 
archers,  but  then  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Spanish  soldiery.  The  troopers 
he  looked  upon  were  wrapped  in  long  russet  cloaks, 
and  wore  sombreros,  and  each  man  had  a  trabuco 
slung  to  his  saddle-bow.  Moreover,  as  one  of  them 
dismounted,  Charles  perceived  that  he  had  pistols 
in  his  belt.  They  were  mounted  on  mules,  but 
had  in  charge  a  couple  of  horses,  ready  saddled 
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and  bridled,  which  evidently  belonged  to  their 
Iea4er8. 

On  descending  to  the  comedor,  the  prince  found 
Captain  Mendez  'and  Hoque,  and  their  frank  and 
well-bred  manner  dissipated  any  suspicions  which 
the  appearance  of  the  arquebuzeros  had  inspired. 

"You  will  find  my  men  badly  equipped,  senor," 
said  Mendez.  "But  they  are  all  brave  fellows,  aiid 
have  seen  good  service.^* 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  party  had  assembled. 
Chocolate  was  then  served  by  the  mozo,  and  while 
Charles  and  the  others  were  partaking  of  it,  Captain 
Mendez  said  to  his  lieutenant, 

"Let  six  of  the  men  ride  on  slowly  in  advanoe. 
The  others  can  follow  us." 

Boque  went  out  at  once  to  issuA  ibe  order,  and 
presently  a  trampling  in  the  «ourt  anoMuiced  that 
the  troopers  were  setting  out.    . 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  advanced 
guard,  Charles  and  his  companions  proceeded  to 
the  court-yard,  where  they  found  their  horses  and 
nmles  in  readiness  for  them.  Captain  Mendez  was 
in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  two  barbs. 

"I  am  a  judge  of  horses,  senor,"  he  said  to 
Chajries,  "and  I  vow  to  iEeaven  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  these  barbs.  They  are  perfect  beanties. 
I  am  not  rich  enough  to  offer  to  buy  one  of  them. 
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as  I  know  it  tto  be  worth  three  hundred  doubloons, 
but  I  envy  you  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.'* 

^^Were  you  to  offer  me  a  thousand  doubloons  I 
could  not  BoU  70U  this  barb,  captain,'*  cried  Charles, 
as  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle.  "It  was  given  me 
by  the  Duke  de  Cea.*' 

*'The  duke  must  have  a  high  regard  for  you, 
senor,*'  remarked  Mendes.  "Your  barb  came  from 
the  same  nobleman,  I  presume,  senor?"  he  added 
to  Buckingham. 

Buckingham  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  patted 
the  arching  neck  of  the  fiery  little  animal. 

"Cielo!  what  it  is  to  be  a  duke!**  exclaimed 
Mendez. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  party  having 
mounted,  the  cavalcade  quitted  the  venta,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  cordillera. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  ahead,  the  advanced 
^ard  might  be  seen  climbing  the  rugged  mountain- 
side. Captain  Mendez  rode  beside  Charles  sind 
Bu^ingham.  Then  came  Graham,  witb  Cottington 
and  Porter.  These  were  followed  by  the  postilions, 
while  Lieut^iant  Boque,  with  the  rest  of  the  archers, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

In  this  way  the  troop,  wUch,  from  its  increased 
numbers,  presented  a  very  formidable  appearance, 
proceeded  for  more  than  an  houx.  By  this  time 
they  had  mounted  to  a  considerable  height,  though 
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they  still  seemed  far  from  the  summit  of  the  sierra. 
The  road  was  now  hemmed  in  hj  rocks,  and  in 
many  places  seemed  well  fitted  for  a  robber  am- 
buscade. All  at  once,  Charles,  who  a- few  moments 
before  had  been  watching  their  progress,  lost  sight 
of  the  advanced  guard,  and  asked  Mendez  what 
had  become  of  them.  The  captain  could  not  tell, 
but  proposed  to  ride  on  quickly  and  ascertain,  and 
invited  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  accompany  him. 
They  complied,  and  the  trio  soon  left  the  rest  of 
the  cavalcade  at  a  considerable  distance  behind. 
Still  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  archers,  nor  was 
any  answer  returned  to  the  repeated  shouts  of  Cap- 
tain Mendez. 

"What  the  plague  can  have  happened  to  them?" 
he  cried.  "They  cannot  have  been  captured  by 
El  Cortejo.  Where  the  devil  are  you?"  he  voci- 
ferated. 

"Here,  captain,"  responded  a  voice  from  behind 
a  rock  close  beside  them. 

"Soh!  I  have  found  you  at  last.  'Tis  well! 
Show  yourselves  instantly  I"  cried  Mendez. 

At  this  injunction,  and  as  if  they  had  been 
waiting  for  a  signal,  the  six  arquebuzeros  suddenly 
dashed  from  behind  the  rock,  and  with  fierce  im- 
precations and  threats  surrounded  the  prince  and 
Buckingham,  and  presenting  their  trabucos  at  their 
heads )  threatened  to  shoot  them  if  they  offered  re- 
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istanca  So  far  from  attempting  to  check  this  move- 
ment, Captain  Mendez  drew  aside  to  facilitate  its 
accomplishment. 

"Ha,  villain!"  exclaimed  Charles,  drawing  a 
pistol  and  levelling  it  at  Mendez,  "thou  hast  duped 
us.  But  thou  shalt  pay  for  thy  treachery  with 
life." 

So  saying,  he  pulled  the  trigger,  hut  no  report 
followed. 

Buckingham  likewise  tried  to  fire,  but  both  his 
pistols  snapped. 

Mendez  laughed  loudly  and  derisively. 

"Your  pistols  have  been  unloaded,  sen  ores,"  he 
said.  "They  will  neither  harm  me  nor  my  men. 
You  are  completely  in  my  power.  Possibly  you 
guess  who  I  am." 

"I  know  you  to  be  a  robber,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"I  am  El  Cortejo,  sefores,"  replied  the  captain, 
bowing. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  to  allow  the  announce- 
ment to  produce  due  effect,  he  added,  "No  harm 
shall  be  done  you  —  unless  you  resist;  and  in  that 
case  you  will  only  have  yourselves  to  blame.  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  these  charming  barbs. 
You  shall  give  them  to  me.  Do  so,  and  I  promise 
you  —  palabra  de  honor,  senores  —  that  none  of 
your  effects  shall  be  touched,  and  that  neither  you 
nor  your  companions  shall  be  molested." 
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"What  if  we  refiiee?"  demanded  ChairleB, 
sternly. 

"In  that  case,"  rejoined  El  Cortejo,  changing 
his  tone  to  one  of  menace,  "I  shall  still  have  the 
barbs,  and  shall  leave  my  men  to  deal  with  yon  as 
they  think  fit,  and  help  themselves  to  the  contents 
of  yonr  alfdrjas." 

"We  had  best  accept  the  rascal's  proposition, 
and  give  him  the  barbs,''  observed  Backingham  to 
the  prince.     "We  are  caught  in  a  trap." 

"I  mnst  beg  you  to  decide  speedily,  seuores," 
said  El  Cortejo.  "If  you  allow  the  rest  of  your 
party  to  come  up,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prevent  a 
conflict,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  you, 
for  all  your  fire-arms  have  been  cared  for.  Will 
you  give  me  the  barbs,  or  must  I  take  them?" 

"Nay,  thou  shalt  have  them,"  cried  Backing- 
ham.  "And  may  the  devil  give  thee  joy  of  thy 
bargain!  It  cannot  be  helped.  Resistance  would 
be  idle,"  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  to  Charles, 
who  seemed  unwilling  to  comply. 

"Yon  are  right,"  murmured  the  prince;  "bat  it 
is  vexatious  to  be  thus  outwitted." 

"Better  part  with  the  barbs  than  with  our 
saddle-bags,  and,  mayhap,  widi  our  lives,"  returned 
Buckingham.  "The  koave  has  got  vm  in  his 
clutches.    There  is  no  escape." 
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^I»the  bargain  concluded,  senores?"  demanded 
El  Cortejo,  who  had  been  watcbing  tbem  narrowly. 

^*I  have  already  said  so,"  rejoined  Backingham« 

^A  word  more,  and  I  bave  done,'*  returned  El 
Gonbc^.  '*In  balf  an  boor  we  shall  readt  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  Just  before  entering  the: 
village  of  Somosierra,  there  is  a  little  cha{»el,  de- 
dicated to  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  las  Nievea.  Arrived 
there,  you  shall  both  dismount,  and  deliver  me  the 
barbs.  Pledge  me  your  word  to  do  this,  and  no 
harm  shall  befal  you.*' 

Charles  and  Buckingham  gave  die  xequised  pro- 
mise* 

On  this.  El  Cortejo  ordered  his  men  to  lower 
their  trabucos  and  fall  back,  and  the  injunction  waa 
instantly  obeyed. 

"Now,  senores,  I  must  beg  you  to  ride  on  with 
me»**  he  said. 

As  there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  prinoe  and 
Buckingham  obeyed.  The  brigands  followed,  so 
as.  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  those  in 
front  and  their  friends.  At  last,  after  a  toilsome  ride 
of  haJf  an  hour's  duration,  die  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain was  attained,  and  ere  long  the  miserable  and 
bteakrlooking  village  of  Somosierra  came  in  sight 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  village  stood  the  little 
chapel  mentioned  by  the  robber  chief 

On  reaching  this  structure,  El  Gortejo  came  to  a 
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halt  Whereupon,  without  a  word  being  said  to 
them,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  dismounted,  and 
gave  him  their  bridles. 

"You  are  men  of  honour,  senores,"  he  remarked, 
courteously.  "I  really  am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of 
these  charming  animals.  I  should  be  sorry,  also, 
that  you  should  think  I  had  treated  you  unhand- 
somely.  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  I  try  to  sustain.  I  therefore  offer  you,  in 
return  for  the  barbs,  my  own  horse  and  that  of  my 
lieutenant  They  are  not  bad  hackneys,  and  at  all 
events  are  preferable  to  mules." 

Though  sorely  annoyed,  the  prince  and  Buck- 
ingham could  not  help  laughing  at  the  proposition, 
and  accepted  it 

Just  as  El  Cortejo  had  dismounted,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  delivering  his  horse  to  Charles,  Graham 
rode  up,  and  as  he  stared  in  astonishment  at  what 
was  taking  place,  Buckingham  said  to  him, 

"Don  Carlos  and  myself  have  just  made  an  ex- 
change with  Captain  Mendez,  and  have  given  him 
our  barbs  for  his  horses." 

"The  deuce  you  have!"  exclaimed  Graham,  in 
dismay.  "What  on  earth  can  have  induced  you 
to  make  such  an  arrangement?  The  captain  is 
robbing  you." 

"Pm  sure  your  friends  won't  say  so,  senor," 
remarked  El  Cortejo,  with  a  laugh. 
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.  "No,  no,  we  are  perfectly  content.  Indeed,  we 
esteem  oniselyea  gainers  hj  the  tranflaction,''  said 
Charles,  as  he  sprang  on  the  back  of  the  horse 
ceded  to  him  by  the  robber  chief. 

The  next  moment,  Lieutenant  Boque  joined  the 
group,  and  at  a  word  from  El  Cortejo  surrendered 
his  horse  to  Buckingham,  and  took  possession  of 
the  barb.  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter  looked 
completely  puzzled,  but  made  no  remark. 

As  soon  as  El  Cortejo  had  mounted  the  beau- 
tiful barb  consigned  to  him,  he  said  to  the  prince 
and  Buckingham, 

"You  will  not  need  my  escort  farther,  senores. 
There  are  no  robbers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Somosienra.     Yayan  ustedes  con  Dies." 

So  saying,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
band,  and,  attended  by  Boque,  rode  back  the  way 
he  had  come. 

"Deuce  take  me  if  lean  understand  itP'  men- 
tally ejaculated  Graham,  as  he  followed  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  towards  the  venta.  "But  I  half 
suspect  that  the  rascal  who  has  just  left  us  is  El 
Cortejo." 

XXV. 

The  Alcalde  of  Cabanillas. 

DuKiNa  the  halt  of  the  troop  at  the  venta  of 
Somosierra  an  examination  was  made,  by  order  of 
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Charles,  of  all  the  pistols  and  carbines,  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  whole  of  them  had  been  un- 
loaded. The  cartridges  in  the  bandoliers  were  like^ 
wise  empty.  No  explanation  of  this  alarming  £s- 
covery  was  o£Eered  hj  the  prince  and  Bnckingham, 
who  likewise  maintained  a  profound  silence  afl  to 
what  had  passed  between  them  and  £1  Cortejo. 

On  quitting  the  village,  the  travellers  skirted  the 
snow-covered  peaks,  which  formed  the  summit  of 
the  mountain;  and  here  the  cold  was  intense,  but 
the  temperature  soon  became  milder  as  they  de- 
scended the  southern  side  of  the  cordillora.  While 
pursuing  their,  course  they  came  upon  a  savage- 
looking  pass,  where  many  a  murder  had  been  per- 
petrated, as  was  Bhown  by  the  numerous  memorial 
crosses  lining  the  road.  However,  they  passed  this 
**malo  sitio"  without  being  attacked.  At  Buitrago 
they  obtained  a  fresh  relay  of  mules,  and  then 
pushed  on  to  Cabanillas,  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  lesser  mountain  chain.  Riding  up  to  a  venta, 
Charles  inquired  of  the  host,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  talking  to  a  couple  of  travellers,  whether 
he  could  give  them  aught  for  dinner. 

"Ay,  that  I  can,  your  worship,"  replied  the 
ventero,  a  fat,  merry-looking  little  fellow.  "I  can 
give  you  as  good  a  dinner  as  you  will  get  between 
this  and  Madrid  —  an  olla  podrida,  fried  trout  from 
the  river,  poached  eggs,  and  a  quisado  of  rabbit" 
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"That  will  do,"  said  Charles.  "Let  us  have  the 
repast  wiih  all  possible  despatch,  for  we  are  in  haste 
to  proceed  on  our  journey." 

"I  will  order  it  at  once,  jour  worship,"  replied 
the  yentero,  rushing  into  the  house. 

As  Charles  and  Buckingham  dismounted  and 
gave  their  horses  to  a  groom,  the  two  travellers, 
who  had  been  examining  the  animals  with  great 
curiosity,  followed  the  man  to  the  stable. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  and  Buckingham,  with  their 
attendants,  entered  the  venta  and  proceeded  to  the 
comedor,  where  they  sat  down,  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  the  repast.  But  more  than  half  an  hour 
elapsed  and  no  dinner  appeared,  when  a  consider- 
able bustle  was  heard  outside,  and  the  door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  host,  who,  instead  of  bringing 
in  the  anxiously-expected  olla  podrida  and  fried 
trout,  introduced  a  stout,  consequential-looking  per- 
sonage, whom  he  announced  as  Don  Timoteo  del 
Molino,  Alcalde  de  Cabanillas.  The  alcalde  was 
attended  by  a  couple  of  grim-looking  alguacils, 
wearing  long  black  cloaks,  and  provided  with  staves. 
Behind  these  officers  came  the  two  inquisitive 
travellers  previously  mentioned,  while  a  number  of 
muleteers,  together  with  the  whole  household  of  the 
venta,  male  and  female,  filled  up  the  background. 

When  the  alcalde  had  got  within  a  short  distance 
of  Charles  and  his  companions,  who  arose  to  salute 
Tkc  Spanish  Match.  L  1*7 
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him,  he  called  oat,  ''Don  Melchior,  and  Don 
Oeronimo,  be  pleased  to  step  forward,  and  prefer 
your  charge  against  these  persons.'* 

*'We  accuse  them  of  having  in  their  possession 
two  horses,  of  which  we  have  been  robbed  by  the 
noted  El  Cortejo,"  replied  Melchior.  "We  knew 
the  animals  the  moment  we  clapped  eyes  upon 
them,  but  we  did  not  venture  to  claim  them  till  we 
had  obtained  your  worship's  aid." 

"You  did  perfectly  right,"  replied  the  alcalde. 
"Where  and  when  were  you  robbed  of  the  horses, 
senores?" 

"Two  days  ago,  your  worship,  between  Bobre- 
gordo  and  Somosierra,"  replied  Geronimo.  "Our 
belief  is  that  all  these  persons  are  bandits.  It  is 
true  they  have  the  air  of  caballeros,  but  then  yonr 
worship  will  bear  in  mind  that  El  Cortejo  affects  the 
manners  of  a  hidalgo,  and  that  several  of  his  band 
are  reported  to  be  ruined  spendthrifts  of  good 
family." 

"I  have  heard  as  much,"  said  the  alcalde.  "Now, 
picaros,  what  account  do  you  give  of  yourselves?" 
he  added  to  Charles. 

"We  have  no  account  whatever  to  give,"  re- 
turned the  prince.  "We  readily  admit  that  we  had 
the  horses  in  question  from  El  Cortejo"  —  (this  ad- 
mission produced  a  great  sensation,  and  after  it  had 
subsided   the  prince  went  on)   —   "but  if  these 
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gentlemen  can  prove  their  title  to  th^m,  to  your 
worsbip^s  satisfaction,  thej  shall  have  them.** 

'^Wonld  jou  have  me  understand  that  your 
captain  gave  jou  the  horses?"  demanded  the 
alcalde. 

^^£1  Cortejo  was  obliging  enough  to  give  them 
to  us  in  exchange  for  a  couple  of  barbs,  each  of 
which  was  worth  a  dozen  such  horses,"  replied 
Charles. 

"Ha!  then  you  mean  to  assert  that  you  have 
been  robbed  by  him?"  said  the  alcalde. 

"Not  being  in  a  condition  to  reject  his  terms, 
senor  alcalde,  we  thought  it  best  to  comply  with 
them,"  rejoined  Charles. 

"By  San  Lorenzo,  such  appears  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  El  Cortejo,"  cried  Melchior.  "He 
gave  us  a  couple  of  mules  in  exchange  for  our 
horses." 

"Very  likely  the  mules  were  stolen,"  observed 
the  alcalde. 

"Your  worship  has  hit  the  mark,"  cried  an 
axri^ro,  pressing  forward.  "They  were  stolen  from 
me.  I  have  just  discovered  Capitana  and  Paquita 
in  the  stable,  and  the  poor  beasts  knew  me  at  once." 

"Did  you  receive  anything  in  exchange?"  in- 
quired the  alcalde. 

"Yes,  your  worship  —  a  miserable  donkey,"  re- 
plied the  muleteer. 

17* 
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This  reply  caused  much  hilarity  among  the 
auditors. 

"Holy  mother!  £1  Cortejo  seems  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  I"  exclaimed  the  alcalde. 

'^He  is  the  perpetrator  of  all  the  robberies  in 
the  Somosierra,  your  worship,"  observed  the  ven- 
tero. 

"All  these  worthy  and  honourable  persons  appear 
to  have  been  robbed  by  him,"  continued  the  alcalde. 
"I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  settle  the  matter." 

"I  will  show  your  worship  how  to  settle  it,"  said 
Charles.  "Let  the  two  gentlemen  restore  the  mules 
to  the  arridro,  and  they  shall  have  their  horses." 

"Pornuestra  Senora  del  Carmen!  you  have  cut 
the  knot  of  the  difficulty,  senor,"  cried  the  alcalde. 
"But  I  am  afraid  you  won't  get  back  your  barbs." 

"Not  unless  your  worship  can  capture  El  Cor- 
tejo, and  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  that,"  re- 
joined Charles. 

"Sooner  or  later  I  shall  catch  him,  senor,"  re- 
joined the  alcalde.  "But  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  matter  is  at  an  end.  I  presume  you  are  con- 
tent, senores?"  he  added  to  Melchior  andGeronimo. 

"We  have  good  reason  to  be  so,"  they  replied. 
"We  are  greatly  beholden  to  these  caballeros,  and 
are  sorry  to  have  doubted  them  for  a  moment." 

And,  bowing  to  Charles  and  the  others,  they 
quitted  the  room. 
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"I  will  go  and  take  possession  of  Capitana  and 
Paqnita,"  said  the  muleteer,  following  them. 

The  alcalde  was  likewise  about  to  depart,  but 
Charles  begged  him  to  stay  and  partake  of  their 
repast,  and  the  worthy  man  readily  complied.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  grim-looking  alguadls  were  dismissed, 
and  the  room  being  cleared  of  all  intruders,  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  was  soon  afterwards  placed  upon  the 
table,  to  which  all  the  party  did  justice. 

Just  as  they  concluded,  the  ventero  rushed 
into  the  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  ex- 
claiming, 

"Tou  have  been  tricked,  senores  —  shamefully 
tricked!  —  and  so  have  I.  What  do  you  think?—- 
^Jj  yo^  will  never  guess,  so  I  must  e'en  tell  you 
—  those  two  travellers,  who  styled  themselves  Don 
Melchior  and  Don  Geronimo,  are  rogues  and  robbers, 
and  so  is  the  arri^ro,  Pablo." 

"What  is  this  you  tell  us,  Tito?"  cried  the 
alcalde,  starting  up.  "Why,  you  assured  me  they 
were  honourable  men." 

"On  my  conscience,  I  believed  them  to  be  so, 
your  worship,"  replied  the  ventero;  "but  I  have 
found  out  my  mistake,  and  it  drives  me  mad  to 
think  I  could  have  been  so  easily  duped.  They 
owe  me  three  dueros  for  meat,  wine,  and  lodg- 
ing, and  have  gone  off  without  paying  a  single 
cuarto." 
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"Have  they  carried  off  the  horses  and  mules?*' 
demanded  Charles,  laughing. 

"Ay,  plague  take  'em!  they  have,  senor,*'  re- 
plied the  host  "They  have  galloped  off  towards 
the  Somosierra,  and  I  hope  to  San  Nicolas  they 
may  break  their  necks  on  the  way.  Their  parting^ 
words  to  me  were,  'Tell  the  caballeros  we  are  gone 
to  join  our  noble  captain,  El  Cortejo.*  *' 

"Let  us  after  them,  serioresi  —  let  us  after  themi" 
cried  the  alcalde.  "Bring  out  your  best  mules, 
Tito!  —  bring  out  your  best  mules!" 

"It  is  impossible  we  can  accompany  you,  senor 
alcalde,"  replied  Charles.  "We  must  be  in  Madrid 
this  evening.  Obey  his  worship^s  order,  good  host, 
and  bring  out  your  best  mules  without  delay  —  but 
they  must  be  for  us." 

"Well,  if  you  are  obliged  to  depart,  senores,  no 
more  need  be  said,"  observed  the  alcalde;  "and  I 
can  only  wish  you  a  pleasant  journey." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  travellers  had  mounted 
their  mules,  and  were  making  their  way  rapidly 
across  the  vast  arid  plain  which  lay  between  them 
and  Madrid. 

Their  next  halt  was  at  Fuencarral,  and  some  | 
two  hours  later,  just  as  evening  was  coming  on,  the  j 
walls  and  towers  of  Madrid  could  be  distinguished.        i 

Charles  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  at  the 
sight,    and   his    enthusiasm    and   satisfaction   were 
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shared  by  the  whole  of  the  cavalcade.  For  some 
time  no  one  had  spoken,  but  now  every  tongue  was 
let  loose,  and  the  flagging  spirits  and  energies  of 
the  party  seemed  instantaneously  to  revive.  The 
mules,  too,  appeared  to  participate  in  the  general 
exhilaration,  and,  aware  that  their  journey  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  voluntarily  quickened  their  pace, 
and  soon  brought  their  riders  to  the  gates  of  the 
city. 

A  certain  feeling  of  disappointment  crossed 
Charles  as  he  gazed  at  the  reddish-coloured  mud 
walls,  garnished  with  Moorish-looking  towers  and 
minarets,  that  rose  before  him,  and  he  almost  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "Can  this  be  Madrid?" 

"Yes,  this  is  Madrid,  your  highness,"  replied 
Cottington,  who  chanced  to  be  near  him;  "but  you 
must  not  judge  of  the  city  by  its  walls,  any  more 
than  you  would  fruit  by  the  husk." 

"Were  the  walls  ten  times  uglier  than  they  are, 
they  would  be  welcome  to  me  as  Mecca  to  the  de- 
vout Mussulman!"  cried  Charles.  "But  let  us  not 
linger  outsida  The  gate  stands  invitingly  open. 
Follow  me,  gentlemen." 

Having  passed  through  the  archway,  the  travel- 
lers found  themselves  in  a  park.  A  wide  road  run- 
ning through  it  soon  brought  them  to  a  woody 
valley,  which  lay  between  them  and  the  city.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  extending  to  some  distance 
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on  either  hand,  waa  a  broad  open  space,  wherein 
was  collected  a  great  concourse  of  well-dressed  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  who  were  promenading  to  and 
fro  as  if  in  a  mall.  Cottington  informed  Charles 
that  this  pleasant  spot  was  the  Prado. 

Though  tempted  to  linger  within  the  Prado,  the 
travellers  passed  through  the  gay  groups,  and  mount- 
ing the  acclivity  on  the  farther  side  of  the  woody 
valley,  reached  the  opening  of  the  splendid  Calle 
de  Alcala,  which,  at  this  part,  might  be  justly  stjrled 
a  street  of  palaces. 

"At  last  you  are  in  the  'very  noble  and  very 
loyal'  city  of  Madrid,  as  Enrique  IV.  styled  it,"  re- 
marked Cottington  to  the  prince.  ^*The  Madrilenos 
say  it  is  the  only  capital  —  solo  Madrid  es  corte. 
Whether  it  deserves  the  distinction,  your  highness 
will  determine  hereafter.  Shall  we  go  on?  The 
House  of  Seven  Chimneys  is  hard  by." 

Proceeding  for  a  short  distance  along  the  Calle 
de  Alcala,  the  cavalcade,  under  the  guidance  of 
Cottington,  diverged  into  a  narrow  street  on  the 
right,  hemmed  in  by  tall  habitations,  and  eventually 
reached  a  small  plaza,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
was  a  large  sombre -looking  mansion,  flanked  on 
either  side  by  high  walls,  evidently  enclosing  a 
garden.  A  feature  in  this  house,  which  instantly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Charles,  as  well  as  of  such 
of  his  attendants  as  had  not  previously  aem  the 
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stroctore,  was  its  massive  and  singularly -sliaped 
chimneys. 

"Behold  it!"  cried  Cottington,  pointing  to.  the 
mansion.     "Behold  the  House  of  Seven  ChimneTs!^ 

"Let  us  count  the  chimneys,  and  make. sure," 
cried  Buckingham.  "His  majesty  desired  precise 
information  on  the  subject  By  Heaven!  there  are 
only  six." 

"Count  again,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Cottington, 
liftughing.  "Your  eyes  deceive  you.  There  are  cer- 
tainly seven." 

"No  such  thing!"  exclaimed  Buckingham,  con- 
fidently. "I  appeal  to  his  highness  and  to  all  pre- 
temt  whether  I  am  not  right.  There  areitwo  stacks 
—  and  three  <^mneys  in  each  stack.  The  house  is 
improperly  named." 

"We  are  all  of  your  lordship's  opinion,"  cried 
tkose  appealed  to. 

"The  designation  is  perfectly  correct,"  remarked 
Cottington.  "I  will  back  my  assertion  by  any  wager 
your  lordship  pleases." 

"Where,  then,  is  the  seventh  chimney?"  cried 
Buckingham. 

"It  is  just  as  visible  as  the  others,"  returned 
Cottington. 

"To  you  it  may  be,  but  plague  take  me  if  I  can 
discern  it!"  cried  Buckingham.  "There  must  be 
witchcraft  in  the  matter." 
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"I  hope  not,"  observed  Charles,  gravely.  "Give 
us  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  Sir  Francis." 

>^That  is  easily  done,  your  highness,"  replied 
Cottington.  "It  is  there,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a 
cupola  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 

A  loud  laugh,  in  which  all  but  Buckingham 
joined,  followed  this  explanation. 

"Bah!  that  is  not  a  chimney,"  cried  the  marquis, 
incredulously. 

"Excuse  me,  my  lord,  it  is  the  main  chimney 
—  la  chimenea  principal,  as  the  Spaniards  say,"  re- 
joined Cottington.  "There  is  a  curious  story  con- 
nected with  that  chimney." 

"You  must  find  another  occasion  to  tell  it,  Sir 
Francis,"  observed  Charles.  "We  will  now  enter 
the  house." 

"Rightly  called,  I  maintain,  —  *La  Casa  de  las 
Siete  Chimeneas,'"  rejoined  Cottington,  determined 
to  have  the  last  word. 

END  OF  THE  FIEST  BOOK. 
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The  Earl  of  Bristol. 

While  Charles  and  his  attendants  were  examin- 
ing the  ontside  of  the  House  of  Seven  Chimneys, 
and  questioning  the  propriety  of  its  designation,  two 
persons  were. seated  in  a  large  lofty  room  on  the 
ground  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion. 

They  had  not  long  returned  from  the  Prado,  and 
their  talk  was  of  no  very  serious  or  important  mat- 
ters, and  chiefly  referred  to  the  persons  they  had 
met  during  their  promenade.  Both  of  them  were 
very  handsome-looking  men  of  middle  age,  but  so 
different  in  appearance  that  it  was  easy  to  tell  at  a 
glance  that  one  was  an  Englishman  and  the  other  a 
Spaniard. 

In  age  the  Englishman  might  be  about  forty- 
three,  and  in  addition  to  possessing  a  tall  and  grace- 
ful figure,  and  a  noble  and  prepossessing  countenance, 
lighted  by  keen  grey  eyes,  he  had  an  air  of  great 
distincdon.  His  manners  were  polished  and  refined, 
and  from  his  long  residence  in  Madrid  and  constant 
intercourse  with  the  court,  he  had  contracted  a 
gravity  of  look  and  deportment  befitting  a  high- 
bom  and  high-bred  Castilian.  His  dark  locks,  which 
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were  cat  short,  so  as  to  display  a  well-sliaped  head 
and  lofty  brow,  replete  with  intellect,  were  streaked 
with  grej,  but  his  pointed  beard  and  moustaches 
were  still  black.  His  doublet  and  large  trunk  hose 
were  of  brown  velyet,  and  his  mantle  of  the  same 
material.  His  throat  was  encircled  bj  a  stiffly- 
starched  ruff,  and  by  his  side  he  wore  a  long  rapier. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  distinguished  per- 
sonage was  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  English  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 

Endowed,  as  we  have  shown,  with  remarkable 
qualifications  both  of  mind  and  body,  John  Digby, 
who  was  of  an  ancient  Warwickshire  family,  and 
nearly  connected  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  an  actor  in  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  was 
well  qualified  to  shine  at  a  court  like  that  of  James, 
where  personal  graces  went  for  so  much.    Accord- 
ingly, when,  after  spending  some  years  in  foreign 
travel,  young  Digby  was  presented  to  the  king,  he 
was  very  gradously  received,  and  bade  fair  to  be- 
come chief  favourite.     Quickly    appointed   a   gen- 
tleman of  the  privy  chamber,  knighted,  and  made  a 
member  of  the  council.  Sir  John  Digby  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Spain  on  two  occasions  —  both  of 
which  missions  he  discharged  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.     Subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Germany  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace  for  the  Elector  Palatine, 
but  though  the  embassy  resulted  in  failure,  its  ill 
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success  is  to  be  attributed  to  James  rather  than  his 
ambassador. 

Some  years  prior,  to  our  story,  the  able  and  ac* 
tive  diplomatist  we  are  describing  had  been  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Digbj,  and  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  the  castle  and  domains  of  Sherborne,  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  had  been  unjustly  de- 
prived; but  to  give  ^clat  to  his  fourth  and  last  mis- 
sion to  Madrid,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  treat 
with  Philip  rV.,  then  newly  come  to  the  throne,  for 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Infanta  Maria,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Spanish  capital,  Bristol,  in  conjunction  wiili  the  re- 
sident ambassador.  Sir  Walter  Aston,  zealously  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  object  of  his  mission, .  and, 
though  he  encountered  numerous  obstacles,  sufficient 
progress  was  made  to  warrant  him  in  believing  that 
the  match  would  be  accomplished.  Buckingham,  as 
we  have  previously  shown,  hated  Bristol,  and  it  was 
with  the  design  of  robbing  the  ambassador  of  his 
anticipated  triumph,  that  the  favourite  proposed  the 
romantic  journey  to  Madrid,  described  in  the  fore- 
going chapters. 

We  now  come  to  the  Spaniard,  who  was  a  much 
smaller  man  than  Bristol,  but  well  made  and  very 
handsome.  His  complexion  was  dark,  his  eyes  of 
tha  same  hue,  and  his  brows  and  hair  jet  black.  A 
pointed  beard  completed  the  fine  oval  of  his  face. 
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Hb  manner  was  fascinating,  but  an  indefinable  er- 
pression  of  canning  pervaded  bis  features.  Hb 
habiliments,  cloak,  ponrpoint,  and  bose  were  of  black 
velvet,  and  well  became  bis  graceful  figure.  Around 
his  neck  be  wore  the  cross  of  Calatrava.  This  craftj 
personage  was  no  other  than  Don  Diego  Sarmiento 
de  Acuna,  Conde  de  Gondomar,  who  had  been  for 
several  years  ambassador  at  the  English  conrt,  and 
by  his  adroit  flattery  of  the  monarch,  his  bribes  to 
the  venal  courtiers,  and  his  great  diplomatic  skill, 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  his  mission.  Admitted  to  great  fami- 
liarity by  James,  and  able  to  approach  him  at  bis 
festive  moments,  when  he  was  not  entirely  master  of 
himself,  Grondomar  had  firequently  obtained  impor 
tant  secrets  from  the  unguarded  king.  Believing 
Gondomar  to  be  devoted  to  his  interests,  Buckingham 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him  on  his  return  to 
his  own  court.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  private 
despatch  from  Gondomar,  urging  Buckingham  to 
bring  the  prince  to  Madrid,  decided  the  favourite 
upon  that  course  of  action.  Ostensibly,  Gondomar 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  Bristol,  but  he  consorted 
with  him  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  bifl 
proceedings  to  Buckingham. 

^^It  is  strange  there  are  no  despatches  firomEog* 
land,''  remarked  Bristol  "For  three  days  I  bave 
looked  impatiently  for  them,  but  none  arrive.    I 
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have  had  no  answer  to  mj  letter  of  the  4th  Fe* 
bmaiy,  and  jet  it  required  an  immediate  response." 

**No  doubt  King  James  cannot  make  up  his 
royal  mind,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Gondomar.  '*We 
know  he  is  vacillating  in  his  policy." 

"But  he  leares  me  in  a  state  of  indecision  which 
is  very  perplexing,  and  may  be  prejudicial  to  oar 
interests,"  said  Bristol.  "I  speak  frankly  to  you, 
count,  because  I  know  you  to  be  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  match." 

"I  desire  it  as  much  as  any  Englishman  can  do 
—  more  so,  perhaps,"  remarked  Gondomar.  "But 
there  is  no  reason  for  uneasiness.  The  next  intellir 
gence  you  get  from  England  will  be  satisfactory, 
depend  upon  it  Perhaps  the  courier  may  have  been 
stopped  in  the  mountains.  El  Gortejo  and  his  band 
are  in  the  Somosierra.  The  last  courier  from  Paris, 
who  arrived  two  days  ago,  was  robbed  of  his  letters. 
Your  despatches  may  possibly  be  in  £1  Cortejo^s 
possession." 

"This  is  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  count," 
said  Bristol  —  "really  disgraceful  to  the  country." 

"It  is  bad  enough,  I  admit,"  rejoined  Gondomar, 
"bat  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied.  We  shall  always, 
I  fear,  have  salteadores  in  our  sierras.  No  sooner  is 
one  band  exterminated  than  another  springs  up. 
There  have  always  been  the  Seven  Boys  of  Ecija. 
If  your  despatches  should  ,not  arrive  to-night,  I  will 
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cause  a  detachment  of  arquebuzeros  to  be  sent  to 
the  Somosierra." 

^^You  are  verj^  good,  count  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty  owes  it  to  his  subjects,  and  to  such  as  enter 
his  dominions,  that  the  highways  be  kept  clear.*' 

"You  forget,  my  lord,  that  I  myself  have  been 
robbed  on  Shooter's  TTill,  within  half  an  hour  of 
London,"  replied  Gondomar.  "I  see  little  difference 
between  your  highwaymen  and  our  salteadores,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  are  the  bolder  villains.  But  let 
us  change  the  subject  You  were  not  at  court  to-day. 
The  king  noticed  your  absence,  and  spoke  of  it  to 
the  Conde*Duque." 

"And  what  said  Olivarez?"  inquired  Bristol, 
curiously. 

"He  could  assign  no  cause,  but  promised  to  see 
your  lordship  to-morrow;  so  yon  may  prepare  for 
the  visit" 

"Heaven  grant  the  despatch  may  arrive  in  the 
interim  I"  cried  Bristol  "I  am  puzzled  how  to 
act" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
man  came  in.  This  was  Harry  Jermyn,  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Jermyn,  and  the  ambassador's  chief  secre- 
tary, 

"What  news,  Jermyn?"  cried  Bristol,  eagerly. 
"Has  the  courier  arrived?  Have  you  got  the  des- 
patch?" 
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"No,  my  lord,"  replied  Jermyn,  whose  coimte- 
nance  wore  a  very  singular  expression,  "but  a  gen- 
tleman is  without  who  has  ridden  post  from  Lon- 
don." 

"Ha!  he  may  bring  a  letter,  or  a  message  from 
the  king,"  cried  Bristol.     "Who  is  it,  Jermyn?" 

"He  gave  a  very  unpretending  name,  my  lord," 
replied  the  young  secretary,  unable  to  repress  a 
smile.     "He  calls  himself  Tom  Smith." 

"Tom  Smith!  ^Sdeath!  how  should  I  know  him, 
when  there  are  ten  thousand  Englishmen  so  called? 
Is  he  a  gentleman?" 

"He  has  the  air  of  one,  my  lord,"  replied  Jer- 
myn. 

"Well,  admit  him." 

On  this  the  Conde  deOondomar  arose  to  depart. 
But  Bristol  stopped  him. 

"Stay,  count,  I  pray  you,"  he  said.  "Tarry  at 
least  till  I  ascertain  whether  this  Tom  Smith  has 
any  private  message  for  me." 

Meanwhile,  Jermyn  went  to  the  door,  and  caUed 
to  the  person  outside,  who  instantly  marched  into 
the  room. 

Totally  unprepared  for  such  an  apparition,  Bristol 
did  not  at  first  recognise  the  tall  figure  in  travel- 
soiled  habiliments,  and  funnel-topped  boots  covered 
with  dust,  as  that  of  the  magnificent  Marquis  of 
Buckingham-,  but  as  the  so-called  Tom  Smith  ad- 

18* 
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vanced,  and  came  more  within  the  light,  the  trath 
flashed  upon  the  earl.  Better  prepared,  GU>ndomar 
knew  the  marquis  at  once. 

'^My  lord  of  Buckingham!"  exclaimed  Bristol, 
greatly  astonished.     ''Do  I  indeed  behold  you?" 

''Yes,  I  am  here  in  person  in  Madrid,  my  lord, 
and  only  just  arrived,"  replied  Buckingham. 

"You  are  heartily  welcome,"  said  Bristol.  "This 
is  a  most  unlooked-for  pleasura  But  Jermyn  told 
me  you  had  ridden  post  from  London.  Surely,  he 
must  be  wrong?" 

"  I  have  ridden  every  mile  of  the  way,  my  lord, 
and  I  promise  you  I  found  it  a  devilish  long  jon^ 
ney,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 

"I  dare  say  you  did,"  said  Gondomar,  cordially 
saluting  him.  "I  am  glad  you  have  got  here  safe 
and  sound,  and  have  escaped  the  bandits  of  the 
Somodierra." 

"I  can  give  the  last  news  of  them,"  replied 
Buckingham.  "I  have  been  robbed  by  El  Cortejo. 
I  did  not  lose  much  by  him,  though,  and  I  must 
say  he  conducts  his  nefarious  business  like  a  gen- 
tleman." 

"I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask  your  lordship, 
that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,"  said  Bristol; 
"but  my  first  dutiful  inquiries  must  be  in  regard  to 
my  liege  lord  the  king,  and  our  gracious  prince, 
^ow  fare  they  both?" 
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"Both  well,"  replied  BuckingLam.  "The  king 
was  in  his  wonted  health  when  I  took  leave  of  him 
in  Whitehall.  And  as  to  the  prince  —  why  he  can 
speak  for  himself." 

"What!  is  his  highness  here?"  cried  Bristol,  in 
extremity  of  surprise. 

"My  brother  Jack,  who  represents  him,  is  in  the 
ante-chamber,"  replied  Buckingham. 

"Heaven  and  earth!  can  it  be?  I  am  lost  in 
wonder!"  cried  Bristol.  "Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
this  before,  my  lord?    I  fly  to  his  highness." 

"Stay  where  you  are,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 
"I  will  summon  him.  Prithee  come  in,  brother 
Jack,"  he  added,  calling  at  the  door. 

Charles  forthwith  entered  the  room.  His  habili- 
ments and  boots,  like  those  of  Buckingham,  gave 
evidence  of  the  long  journey  he  hrfd  undergone;  but 
his  looks  did  not  manifest  much  fatigue,  and  his  de- 
portment was  as  dignified  as  usual. 

As  he  came  in,  Bristol  and  Gondomar  instantly 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  expressed  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  at  beholding  him.  Thanking 
them  for  their  welcome  in  the  most  gracious  terms, 
Charles  raised  them,  and  said  to  Bristol,  with  a 
smile,  "Tou  did  not  expect  to  see  me  here,  my 
lord?" 

^    "In  truth  I  did  not,  your  highness,"  replied  the 
earl.     "I  never  dreamed  of  such  an  event.    But  the 
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unezpectedneas  of  your  arrival  heigbtena  mj  joy  at 
beholding  you.*' 

"Tou  can  guess  what  brings  me  to  Madrid  — 
eh,  my  lord?"  said  Charles,  with  a  glance  at  6on- 
domar. 

"Your  highness  can  have  but  one  errand,"  re- 
plied Bristol,  bowing  low. 

"Yes,  the  motive  of  your  highness's  journey  is 
easily  divined,"  remarked  G-ondomar.  "The  most 
chivalrous  prince  in  Europa  is  come  in  person  to 
claim  his  bride.  Such  an  act  of  gallantry  and 
courage,  performed  by  a  private  gentleman,  would 
excite  our  admiration  —  how  much,  then,  must  we 
be  moved,  when  the  caballero  andante  is  heir  to  a 
throne!" 

"Without  taking  too  much  credit  to  myself, 
count,"  said  Charles,  "I  may  say  that  the  journey 
has  been  attended  with  some  little  peril,  and  with 
some  obstructions,  as  I  will  hereafter  recount  to  you. 
I  have  travelled  from  ][i0ndon  incognito,  under  the 
simple  name  of  Jack  Smith,  and  my  lord  marquis 
here  has  played  the  part  of  my  brother  Tom.  We 
have  only  been  known  by  those  names  throughout 
the  journey.  Our  escort  has  been  slight,  consisting 
merely  of  Cottington,  Endymion  Porter,  and  Dick 
Graham  —  all  of  whom  are  here.  As  you  wHl  na- 
turally suppose,  we  hav^  had  some  strange  adven- 
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tores  by  the  way,  and,  indeed,  have  courted  them 
rather  than  shunned  them." 

"That  I  can  readily  believe,*'  remarked  Bristol. 

"Twice  or  thrice  we  have  fallen  among  robbers, 
and  have  even  been  taken  for  robbers  ourselves,'* 
pursued  Charles;  "and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
horses  and  mules,  good,  bad,  and  detestable,  that 
we  have  ridden,  would  be  impossible.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  had  a  merry  time  of  it.  Have  we 
not,  brother  Tom?" 

"The  merriest  three  weeks  I  have  ever  known, 
brother  Jack,"  replied  Buckingham.  "I  am  only 
sorry  the  journey  is  at  an  end." 

"I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  that,"  said  Charles, 
"but  I  shall  always  look  back  to  it  with  pleasure." 

"There  is  only  one  thought  that  mars  my  delight 
at  beholding  your  highness,"  remarked  Bristol,  some- 
what gravely.  **  Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  inquire 
whether  this  journey  has  been  undertaken  with  your 
royal  father's  sanction?" 

"That  question,  which  should  never  have  been 
asked,  my  lord,"  interposed  Buckingham,  haughtily, 
^^is  sufficiently  answeied  by  his  hiighness's  presence 
here  —  and  by  my  presence." 

"Mak^  yourself  quite  easy,  my  good  lord,"  said 
Charles,  kindly,  to  Bristol.  "I  had  his  majesty's 
entire  sanction  for  the  journey.    I  have  letters  from 
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him  to  yoTirself,  to  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  to  the 
king." 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  that  assurance  from  yonr 
highnesses  Hps,"  rejoined  Bristol  '^Knowing  your 
angost  father's  tender  love  for  you,  I  could  scarcely 
conceive  that  he  would  allow  you  to  incur  such 
risks.     I  am  sure  he  never  consulted  the  council." 

"His  majesty  felt  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans  that  the  prince  should  repair  to 
Madrid,"  observed  Buckingham,  with  cold  signifi- 
cance; "and,  being  certain  that  the  journey  would 
be  opposed  by  the  council,  he  kept  it  secret  To 
me,  my  lord,  he  entrusted  the  precious  charge  of 
his  son." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  his  majesty  is  dis- 
satisfied with  my  conduct?"  said  Bristol ,  in  a  tone 
that  showed  how  much  he  was  hurt 

"You  will  understand  that  henceforward  the  treaty 
is  under  my  management,"  rejoined  Buckingham,  im- 
periously. 

"Then  I  am  superseded?"  cried  Bristol. 

"You  have  a  master,"  said  Buckingham. 

"A  master  in  you,  my  lord  —  not  so,"  rejoined 
Bristol,  with  equal  haughtiness. 

"In  the  prince,"  said  Buckingham. 

"I  acknowledge  his  highness,"  saidBzjstoI;  "bat 
you,  my  lord  ^--  never  I" 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  muttered  Buckingliam. 
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"A  truce  to  this,  my  lords,"  said  Charles.  "Let 
not  my  arriyal  at  Madrid  be  marked  by  a  misunder- 
standing between  you.  You  have  been  overhasty, 
Geordie.  My  royal  father  and  myself  fully  appre- 
ciate your  services,  my  good  lord,"  he  added  to 
Bristol;  "and  it  is  from  no  distrust  of  your  zeal, 
either  on  the  king's  part  or  my  own,  that  I  have 
come  here.  His  majesty  felt  that  my  presence  must 
bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue.  But  I  shall  be 
guided  by  your  advice." 

Bristol  bowed  deeply,  but  was  too  much  moved 
to  make  any  other  reply. 

"Your  highness  may  command  me  in  every  way," 
said  Godomar  to  Charles.  "I  am  an  Englishman  at 
heart,  and  will  serve  you  as  faithfully  as  one  of  your 
own  subjects." 

"I  shall  not  hesitate  to  put  your  zeal  to  the  test, 
count,"  rejoined  Charles.  "To-morrow  you  shall 
make  known  my  arrival  to  Olivarez." 

"It  will  surprise  him  as  much  as  it  has  surprised 
me,"  observed  Bristol. 

"And  perhaps  be  equally  displeasing  to  him," 
muttered  Buckingham. 

"It  will  gratify  me  to  obey  your  highness's  com- 
mands," said  Gondomar.  "I  will  not  venture  to 
predict  what  will  follow  the  announcement,  but  I 
am  sure  to-morrow  will  be  a  day  of  rejoicing,  such 
as  has  rarely  been  witnessed,  at  our  court.     And  to 
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one  person  whom  I  forbear  to  mention,  the  news  of 
jour  arrival  will  be  more  welcome  than,  words  can 
tell." 

"She  ought  to  be  the  first  to  know  it,"  cried 
Charles,  eagerly.     "Can  it  be  so  managed?" 

"The  task  is  difficult  and  dangerous^  but  I  must 
prove  mj  devotion  to  your  highness,  and  I  wiU," 
said  Gondomar.  "The  Infanta  shall  know  of  your 
arrival  to-night.  Nay,  more,  yon  shall  see  her,  if 
you  are  so  minded." 

"The  grand  object  of  my  journey  will  then  be 
accomplished,"  cried  Charles,  transported  with  de- 
Hght. 

•"Ah!  but  you  may  not  be  able  to  exchange  a 
word  with  her,"  said  Gondomar.  "Your  highness 
must  consent  to  be  entirely  under  my  control.  The 
slightest  imprudence  on  your  part  would  destroy  me. 
Ask  my  Lord  Bristol,  and  he  will  tell  you  how 
rigorous  are  our  notions  of  etiquette,  and  how  great 
will  be  the  hazard  I  shall  incur." 

"Most  assuredly  you  will  risk  disgrace,  count," 
rejoined  Bristol.  "Let  me  dissuade  your  highness 
from  the  step." 

"The  adventure  is  too  much  in  accordance  with 
my  wishes  to  be  resisted,"  said  Charles.  "I  will 
consent  to  anything,  count,"  he  adde^  to  Gon- 
domar, "provided  I  can  obtain  sight  of  the  In* 
fanta." 
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In  ihat  case  you  must  accompany  me  to  the 
palace,**  said  Oondomar.  "Yon  need  make  no 
change  in  your  attire.  When  there,  I  will  find  yott 
a  disguise.  I  engage  that  you  shall  see  the  Infanta, 
but  I  rely  on  your  discretion." 

"You  may  entirely  rely  upon  it,"  rejoined 
Charles. 

"We  will  go  at  once,"  cried  Gondomar. 

"Hold,  prince!"  cried  Bristol,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and  catching  hold  of  Charleses 
cloak,  "I  entreat  you  not  to  take  this  rash  step. 
The  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  are 
discovered,  and  if  so,  the  treaty  will  he  effectually 
broken.  Besides  causing  a  great  scandal  which  can 
never  be  forgiven,  you  will  inevitably  bring  dis- 
grace and  ruin  on  the  Conde  de  Gondomar." 

"Do  not  think  of  me,  your  highness,"  said  Gon- 
domar. "I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  at  all  hazards. 
Tou  have  set  us  all  such  an  example  of  courage  and 
gallantry,  that  we  are  bound  to  imitate  it.  I  shall 
be  proud  to  play  a  small  part  in  this  romantic  ad- 
venture." 

"You  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  it,  if 
jou  faring  me  to  her  I  love,"  said  Charles.  ' 

"Listen  to  me,  prince,  I  implore  you!"  cried 
Bristol,  earnestly.  **Do  not  despise  my  counsels, 
or  you  will  repent  it." 
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At  this  moment  Backingliam  approached  the 
prince  on  the  other  side,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"Gor 

"I  mean  to  do  so,"  replied  Charles,  in  the  same 
tone.  "Rise,  my  good  lord,"  he  added  to  Bristol. 
"I  know  that  your  advice  is  well  meant,  hnt  I 
cannot  follow  it.  You  make  no  allowance  for  a 
lover^s  impatience.  An  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  me  of  seeing  the  Infanta  —  think  you  I  will 
neglect  it?" 

•  %.  "My  lord  of  Buckingham,  I  must  appeal  to 
you  for  aid,  said  Bristol,  earnestly.  "The  prince 
has  been  entrusted  to  your  charge  by  your  sovereign 
master.  You  have  the  greatest  influence  with  his 
highness.  Exert  it  now,  and  prevent  this  rash 
step." 

"I  am  not  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  in  the 
same  serious  light  as  yourself,  my  lord,"  replied 
Buckingham,  indiffeiQntly.  "Besides,  the  prince 
is  a  knight-errant" 

"You  will  be  answerable  for  any  ill  consequences 
that  may  ensue,"  said  Bristol,  sternly. 

"I  am  content  to  bear  the  responsibility,"  re- 
turned Buckingham,  throwing  himself  with  an  air 
of  great  nonchalance  into  a  chair. 

"Good  night,  my  lords,"  cried  Charles.  "We 
shall  meet  early  in  the  morning." 
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*'Long  ere  that,  I  trnat;'  6aid  Bristol.  ''Think 
not  I  shall  retire  to  rest  till  I  know  that  jovx  high* 
ness  has  safelj  retnmecL" 

''I  am  perfectly  easy,"  langhed  Buckingham. 
"I  know  that  Gondomar  will  take  good  care  of  your 
highness,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  go  to  hed  as  soon 
as  I  have  sapped.     Baena  fortunal" 

Charles  and  Gondomar  then  prepared  to  quit 
the  room,  but  Bristol  stopped  them. 

"Hold  a  moment!"  he  cried.  "Since  your  high- 
ness is  resolved  to  go  in  spite  of  my  remonstrancesf  < 
I  pray  you  to  leave  the  house  privately,  so  that 
none  may  know  of  your  departure.  I  will  make 
some  excuse  to  your  attendants,  and  give  them  to 
understand  you  have  retired  to  rest  It  is  of  the 
last  consequence  that  your  visit  to  the  palace  be 
kept  secret" 

"There  your  lordship  is  perfectly  right,"  said 
Grondomar.  "Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  secrecy.  The  visit  must  not  even  be 
suspected." 

"To  guard  against  that  risk,"  said  Bristol,  "do 
you,  count,  pass  forth  as  is  your  wont,  and  when 
you  are  out  of  the  house  repair  to  the  garden  gate, 
where  I  will  bring  his  highness  presently.  Yon 
know  the  place?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Gondomar. 
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And  with  a  significant  glance  at  Bnckfngham, 
he  quitted  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
opened  a  window  which  communicated  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps  with  the  garden.  Descending  by 
this  outlet,  the  prince  gained  a  brqad  gravel  walk, 
bordered  by  a  parterre,  adorned  with  oleanders, 
myrtles,  and  other  flowering  and  fragrant  shmbs. 
The  garden  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  charmingly  laid  out  in  the  formal  taste 
of  the  period,  with  clipped  alleys  and  beds  of 
flowers,  and  boasted  some  tall  cypresses,  and  two 
extraordinarily  large  mulberry-trees,  which  are  even 
now  in  existence.  The  night  was  calm,  the  stars 
shone  brightly  in  the  deep  blue  heavens,  the  moon 
was  in  her  first  quarter,  and  hung  like  a  crescent 
on  high.  All  was  hushed  in  repose,  and  the  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  nightingales  amid  the  trees. 
Viewed  from  the  garden,  whence  its  full  size  could 
be  discerned,  the  mansion  presented  a  very  imposing 
appearance. 

"You  are  well  lodged  here,  my  lord,"  said 
Charles,  looking  back  at  the  house. 

"I  have  no  cause  for  complaint,"  said  Bristol. 
"There  is  a  good  garden,  as  you  see;  and  though 
the  House  of  Seven  Chimneys  is  not  so  large  as 
York  House,"  he  added  to  Buckingham,  who  had 
come  out  with  them,  "it  is  lar:ge  enough  for  me." 
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"Are  there  seven  cliimneys,  my  lord?"  cried 
Buckingham.  "I  doubt  it,  for  I  have  counted 
them." 

"Most  certainly  there  are,"  repHed  Bristol.  "It 
is  no  misnomer.  I  will  convince  you  of  the  fact 
to-morrow.  Your  lordship  is  not  the  only  person 
puzzled  by  it  Originally  there  were  only  six 
chimneys,  but  a  seventh  was  built  in  jest." 

"Under  what  circumstances?"  demanded  Charles. 

"Your  highness  shall  hear  when  you  have  leisure 
to  listen  to  the  story,"  replied  Bristol.  "We  are 
now  at  the  gate." 

With  this,  he  unlocked  the  door.  Posted  on  the 
other  side  of  it  they  found  Gondomar. 

"Your  highness  can  come  forth,"  said  the  latter. 
"The  coast  is  quite  clear." 

"Take  the  key  with  you,"  said  Bristol,  deliver- 
ing it  to  the  prince.  "Return  this  way.  I  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  you.  I  shall  not  know  a  mementos 
peace  till  I  behold  you  again.     Heaven  guard  your 


Charles  then  passed  out,  and  having  secured  the 
door,  accompanied  Gondomar  along  a  narrow  lane 
nnming  between  high  walls,  the  outer  of  which 
skirted  the  convent  of  San  Geronimo. 

On  reaching  the  plazuela,  in  front  of  the  House 
of  Seven  Chimneys,  they  found  Gondomar's  coach, 
and,    immediately  entering  it,   were  driven  along 
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the  Calle  de  Alcala  and  tbe  Calle  Mayor,  to  the 
grand  plaza,  in  which  stood  the  royal  palace. 

II. 

Of  the  Meeting  between  Charles  and  the  Infanta  Maria. 

The  old  Palacio  Beal  of  Madrid,  to  which  our 
story  refers,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  exist- 
ing palace,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  a 
modem  building,  being  only  completed  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  ancient  structure  was,  in 
fact,  the  Moorish  Aleazar,  and  had  been  the  abode 
of  the  Caliphs  till  they  were  driven  from  New 
Castile  to  Granada.  It  was  first  occupied  as  a 
palace  by  Enrique  IV.,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  few  changes  were  made  in  it 
till  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  pile  was  pa^ 
tially  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  its  original  character 
materially  destroyed.  Philip  IL  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  Christian  monarch  who  dwelt  within  the 
Alcazar  of  Madrid,  for  until  the  completion  of  the 
Escorial,  in  1584,  he  made  it  his  chief  residence. 
Not  till  the  reign  of  this  gloomy  monarch  did  Ma- 
drid itself  become  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  from 
the  same  epoch  must  be  dated  the  importance  of 
the  city.  Few  changes  were  made  in  the  Alcazar 
by  Philip  lU.,  who  was  perfectly  content  with  the 
palace  bequeathed   to   him  by  his  illustrious  sire; 
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and  Philip  IV.  had  as  yet  been  too  short  a  time  on 
the  throne  to  attempt  any  improvements.  Though 
heterogeneous  in. its. architecture,  and  certainly  not 
so  beautiful  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  its  Mos- 
lem rulers,  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  was  a  vast 
and  magnificent  pile,  occupying  a  most  command- 
ing position  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Manzanaxes.  Immediately  beneath  the  royal 
edifice,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  whic^  it  stood  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  was  the 
Campo  del  More,  part  of  which  was  laid  out  as 
gardens. 

Viewed  either  from  the  grand  plaza,  from  the 
valley,  or  from  afar,  the  palace  presented  a  most 
striking  and  picturesque  appearance.  It  was  entered 
by  two  Moorish  gates,  t^e  beautiful  architecture  of 
which  was  happily  undisfigured,  and  the  buildings 
surrounding  the  spacious  court  were  studded  with 
cupolas  and  minarets.  Above  these  towered  the 
ancient  keep,  with  its  zig-zag  battlements  and  turrets 
at  each  angle.  Besides  a  number  of  small  courts, 
the  palace  comprehended  a  superb  patio,  surrounded 
by  apartments,  laid  out  in  the  Arabian  style.  Such 
were  the  principal  features  of  the  Alcazar,  as  it  was 
still  generally  called.  Opportunities  of  examining 
it  more  in  detail  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

The  coach  of  the  Conde  Gondomar  was  instantly 
admitted  into  the  outer  court  of  the  palace  by  the 
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warders  stationed  at  tbe  gate.  In  this  court  several 
carriages  were  drawn  up,  and  the  place  was  crowded 
with  lacqaeys  in  magnificent  liveries,  grooms  of  the 
stable,  arquebnsiers,  alabarderos,  and  footmen  hold- 
ing torches  that  cast  a  mddy  glare  on  the  waQs. 
On  alighting,  Gondomar  and  the  prince  entered  the 
palace  by  the  grand  portal,  in  front  of  which  a 
gnard  was  stationed;  but  instead  of  mounting  the 
grand  staircase,  they  passed  through  a  door  at  the 
rear  of  the  spacious  vestibule.  Charles  now  found 
himself  in  a  long  passage,  dimly  lighted  by  lamps 
hung  at  distant  intervals.  Evidently  communicating 
with  the  apartments  of  the  various  subordinate 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  this  passage  brought 
them  to  a  back  staircase,  mounting  which,  they  came 
to  an  upper  corridor,  containing  the  lodgings  of  the 
meninos,  or  pages,  appointed  to  attend J|  upon  the 
queen  and  the  Infanta.  This  corridor  was  lighted 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
as  Oondomar  traversed  it,  he  counted  the  doors  on 
the  right  hand,  and  stopping  at  the  ninth,  opened  it 
The  room  was  vacant,  but  a  lamp  was  burning  on 
the  table,  and  the  noise  caused  by  their  entrance 
brought  out  from  the  inner  room  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man,  attired  in  a  doublet  and  mantle  of  orange- 
coloured  satin,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  menino 
—  for  such  he  was  —  expressed  his  surprise  by  his 
looks,  but  he  made  no  remark. 
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"I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service,  Pepe,"  said 
Grondomar. 

"Your  lordship  has  only  to  command  me,"  re- 
plied the  menino,  bowing. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  will  give  you 
no  trouble,"  said  Gondomar.  "All  I  wish  you  to  do 
is  to  lend  this  caballero  a  dress." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  •  returned  Pepe. 
"Pray  step  this  way,  senor,  and  you  shall  choose 
one  for  yourself." 

"Hold  a  moment,  Pepe,"  said  Gondomar.  "You 
ought  to  understand  that  the  caballero  means  to  per- 
sonate you." 

"Personate  me!"  exclaimed  Pepe,  in  alarm. 
"That  is  quite  another  affair.  Your  lordship  must 
excuse  me.  I  don't  like  it  I  shall  have  to  bear 
the  blame  of  any  indiscretion  the  caballero  may 
commit." 

"Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  Pepe,"  said  Gon- 
domar. "The  caballero  has  the  strongest  motives 
for  caution.  Equip  him  in  your  newest  suit.  You 
shall  have  it  back  in  an  hour." 

"In  spite  of  these  assurances,  my  mind  misgives 
me,"  said  Pepe.  "But  I  am  under  too  many  obli- 
gations to  your  lordship  to  refuse.  Come  with  me, 
senor." 

And  he  took  Charles  into  the  inner  room,  from 
which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  prince  emerged, 
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attired  in  garments  of  orange^coloiired  satin,  like'  the 
menino.  The  habiliments  might  have  been  tkiade 
for  him,  so  well  did  they  fit. 

"Bravo!  This  will  do  admirably!"  cri«d  Gon- 
domar,  on  beholding  him. 

"Yes,  the  caballero  makes  a  very  handsome 
page,"  said  Pepe;  "but  let  him  keep  clear  of  the 
other  meninos  and  ushers,  or  he  will  assuredly  be 
detected." 

"Never  fear,"  rejoined  Gondomar.  "Await  our 
return. 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  room  with  Chaxlea 

From  the  corridor  the  count  and  the  newly-made 
page  proceeded  through  a  variety  of  passages,  up 
and  down  staircases,  until  they  came  to  a  superb 
suite  of  rooms,  the  windows  of  which,  Gondomar 
informed  his  companion,  overlooked  the  valley  of  the 
Manzanares.  All  these  were  lighted  up,  but  there 
was  no  company  within  them,  only  a  few  attendants 
standing  near  the  open  doors,  who  bowed  respectfully 
as  Gondomar  passed  on. 

At  length  the  count  and  his  companion  came 
to  a  grand  saloon,  at  the  door  of  which  two  gen- 
tlemen ushers,  bearing  wands,  were  stationed.  Only 
the  central  chandelier  was  lighted,  so  that  the  two 
extremities  of  the  vast  hall  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  buried  in  gloom.  A  concert  was  going 
forward  in   this    part  of  the  saloon,    and   Chftrles 
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learnt  from  his  conductor  tbat  the  chief  performers 
at  it  were  membei^  of  the  royal  family.  Surrounded 
by  meninos  and  meninas,  intermingled  with  a  few 
courtiers  and  ladies  of  rank,  all  standing,  sat,  near 
a  table  on  which  some  musical  instruments  were 
placed,  the  young  King  of  Spain,  with  his  youthful 
and  lovely  queen,  his  two  brothers,  the  Infantes  Don 
Carlos  and  the  Cardinal  Don  Fernando,  both  of 
whom  were  mere  boys,  and  the  peerless  damsel, 
whom  Charles  had  travelled  so  far  to  behold  —  the 
Infanta  Maria.  There  she  sat  in  the  midst  of  the 
group,  the  object  towards  which  all  eyes  were  turned, 
for  she  had  just  taken  up  a  mandoline,  and  was 
about  to  sing.  * 

Gondomar  and  Charles,  who  had  noiselessly  ad- 
vanced to  a  short  distance  within  the  saloon,  stood 
still,  and  the  prince,  who  was  enraptured  at  the  sight 
of  the  Infanta,  held  his  breath  to  listen. 

After  a  brief  prelude  she  began.  Her  song  was 
one  of  those  romantic  ballads^  which  breathe  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  told  how  a  Spanish  maiden  was 
carried  off  by  a  Moor,  and  after  long  captivity  was 
delivered  by  her  knightly  lover.  The  utmost  effect 
possible  was  given  to  the  words  and  Charles  was 
alternately  melted  hj  tenderness,  moved  to  pity,  and 
roused  to  martial  enthusiasm.  The  singer's  voice 
was  exquisite,  and  the  prince  felt  a  void  in  his  breast 
when  the  sweet  notes  ceased.     Perhaps  if  she  had 
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known  whose  ears  were  drinking  in  those  melodious 
sounds,  she  could  not  have  produ6ed  them. 

This  ballad  closed  the  concert,  and  when  it  was 
over  the  royal  party  fell  into  conversation.  Couiisel- 
ling  the  prince  to  remain  where  he  was,  Grondomar 
stepped  forward,  and,  after  making  a  reverence  to 
the  king  and  queen,  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  Infanta. 

Charles  was  now  able  to  study  the  features  of 
his  mistress,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  his  admiration 
iniSreased.  The  Infanta  Maria  was  just  seventeen, 
and  her  charms  were  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
prmce.  She  possessed  the  same  slight  symmetrical 
fig^e  as  her  sister,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  if  they 
had  been  together  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  beautifiil. 
Maria  had  tender  blue  eyes,  soft  and  deep  as  summer 
skies,  beautifully  pencilled  eyebrows,  a  ravishingly 
fair  complexion,  full  lips  that  blushed  like  coral,  and 
teeth  like  pearls.  Her  face  was  oval  in  form,  and 
her  features  charming,  though  not  classically  moulded. 
Her  tresses  were  of  a  Hght  golden  hue.  Their  sole 
ornament  on  the  present  occasion  wajs  an  oleander 
flower,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head.  Her  attire 
was  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold,  which 
set  off  the  dazzling  fedmess  of  her  skin.  Lovely 
as  she  was,  it  was  evident  that  in  another  year  she 
would  be  lovelier  still.    Her  maimer  was  graceful 
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and  captivating,  and  had  none  of  the  coldness  and 
reserve  that  Charles  expected.  He  forgot  that  he 
saw  her  when  she  was  entirely  nnrestrained  hy 
etiquette. 

When  Charles  could  remove  his  gaze  from  the 
Infanta,  he  turned  to  the  young  .King  of  Spain, 
whose  features  strongly  resembled  those  of  his  sister. 
Philip  had  a  very  youthful  appearance  —  indeed, 
he  was  under  twenty  —  and  this  juvenile  look  was 
heightened  by  a  slight  graceful  figure,  blonde  locks, 
large  blue  eyes,  a  complexion  of  almost  feminine 
delicacy,  and  small  hands  and  feet  that  even  an 
Andalusian  dame  might  have  envied.  His  features 
were  well  formed,  but  his  visage  was  somewhat  l^ng, 
and  he  had  the  protruding  under  lip  which  marked 
his  line,  and  proclaimed  him  a  descendant  of 
Charles  Y.  A  fair  silken  moustache  shaded  his 
upper  lip,  and  with  a  slight  pointed  beard  in  some 
degree  counteracted  the  effeminacy  of  his  expression. 
In  stature  he  was  tall,  and  his  person  well  pro- 
portioned, though  slender.  His  manner  was  high 
bred  and  haughty.  His  vestments  were  of  carnation 
satin  embroidered  with  black  silk  and  gold,  and 
displayed  his  elegant  figure  to  great  advantage. 
Around  his  neck  he  wore  the  Toison  d'Or,  and  the 
cross  of  Santiago  was  embroidered  on  his  mantle. 
Naturally  indolent  and  feeble  in  character,  the  young 
king  was  entirely  governed  by  his  favourite  and  mi- 
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nister,  the  Conde-Daqae  de  Oliyarez,  but  he  possessed 
highly  cnltiyated  tastes,  and  was  a  great  patron  of 
art  and  letters. 

Philip's  two  brothers,   as  we  have  said,  were 
merely  boys  —  the  elder,  Don  Carlos,  not  being 
more  than  fifteen  —  but  they  were  well-gTown,  well- 
favoored  striplings,  and  promised  to  become  fine- 
looking  men.     In  aspect  and  manner,  Ihe  Infante 
Don  Carlos  differed  totally  from  his  brothers.     His 
expression  was  thoughtful,  and  his  countenance  was 
stamped  with  a  gravity  far  beyond  his  years.    His 
features  were  regular,  his  complexion  dark,  his  eyes 
large  and  black,  and  his  hair,  which  he  wore  short, 
of  the  same  hue.     His  grarity  and  dark  complexion 
delighted  the  people,  who  remarked,  when  he  showed 
himself  among  them,  '^At  last  we  have  got  a  prince 
of  our  own  colour.^'     Don  Carlos  had  no  particular 
title  or  post,  but,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  ranked  as 
second  person  in  the  kingdom.     He  had  a  large 
revenue,  and  was  allowed  precisely  the  same  ward- 
robe  as   the   king.     His   costume   on   the  present 
occasion  was  of  carnation  satin,   embroidered  like 
that  of  his  royal  brother. 

The  Infante  Don  Fernando  was  fair,  with  blonde 
locks,  tender  blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  soft  and  smooth 
as  that  of  a  girl.  Indeed,  with  his  slim  figure  and 
regular  features,  he  looked  like  a  damsel  habited 
as  a  page.     His  habiliments  were  of  Uack  velvet 
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Young  as  he  was,  the  Infante  Don  Fernando  was  a 
prince  of  the  Church,  having  already  acquired  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  He  was  also  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  accounted  the  highest  spiritual  dignity  in 
Christendom  after  the  Papacy,  inasmuch  as  the 
Chancellorship  of  Castile  was  annexed  to  it,  and  he 
possessed  the  large  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  At  the  moment  when  Charleses 
eye  fell  upon  him,  the  boy-cardinal,  archbishop,  and 
chancellor,  who  had  infinitely  more  the  air  of  a 
page  than  of  a  grave  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  was 
conversing  with  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who  formed  one 
of  the  party,  and  occupied  a  seat  between  him  and 
the  king. 

One  person  alone  remains  to  be  described  — 
pearhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  party.  This  was 
the  young  queen,  Elizabeth  of  France.  She  was 
only  just  nineteen,  and  consequently  still  in  the 
spring  of  her  beauty.  But  she  was  very  lovely,  and 
had  a  noble  figure.  Her  transparently  white  skin 
set  bff  to  perfection  her  splendid  black  eyes ,  arched 
brows,  and  rich  black  tresses.  The  young  queen 
had  great  vivacity  of  manner,  laughed  frequently  so 
as  to  display  her  pearly  teeth,  and  her  looks  and 
gestures  were  so  eloquent  and  expressive  that 
Charles  almost  fancied  he  could  understand  what 
she  said. 

Not  much  time,  however,  was  allowed  him  for 
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further  observation,  for  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  party  was  about  to  break  up.  The  Nuncio  was 
the  first  to  rise.  Bespectfully  saluting  their  majesties^ 
he  retired,  being  conducted  to  the  side-door  by  the 
mayor-domo  mayor,  the  Oonde  de  Puebla.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  king  and  queen  prepared  to  depart, 
and,  while  taking  leave  of  the  Infanta,  her  majesty 
embraced  her  tenderly.  The  royal  pair,  followed 
by  the  two  young  princes,  and  a  crowd  of  courtiers 
and  attendants,  and  preceded  by  the  Conde  de 
Puebla,  passed  out  at  the  side-door. 

The  only  person  now  left  of  the  royal  party  was 
the  Infanta,  and  she  lingered  because  Oondomar  had 
made  her  understand  that  he  had  some  intelligence 
to  communicate  to  her. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  count?"  she 
whispered,  as  the  attention  of  the  meninos  and 
damsels  of  honour  was  diverted  by  the  departure  of 
their  majesties. 

"Prepare  yourself  for  a  great  surprise,  pvin* 
cesa,"  replied  Gondomar,  in  the  same  tone.  ,,^'9f^ 
here."  •  r^ 

"Hel  —  who?"  exclaimed  the  Infanta,  fixing 
her  large  eyes  inquiringly  upon  hinu 

"Who  else  could  it  be  but  your  lover,  Don  Carlos 
Estuardo?"  replied  Gondomar. 

"Tou  amaze  me  I"  she  cried,  blushing  deeply. 
"I  did  not  know  the  prince  was  in  Madrid." 
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**He  has  only  just  anived,  and  no  one  will  be 
made  aware  of  the  circtunstanoe  till  to-morrow,'* 
replied  GU>ndoinar.  "But  he  conld  not  control  his 
impatience  to  behold  70U,  so  I  consented  to  bring 
him  here,  and  make  yon  acquainted  with  his  pre- 
sence." 

"Where  —  where  is  he?"  demanded  the  Infanta, 
in  a  voice  tremnloos  with  emotion,  and  scarcely 
daring  to  look  round. 

"Yonder  —  on  the  right —  disguised  as  a  page." 

"Heavens!  if  he  should  be  discovered!"  cried  the 
Infanta,  with  increasing  emotion. 

"Calm  yourself,  princesa,  or  you  will  attract 
attention.    He  is  dying  to  say  a  word  to  you." 

"It  must  not  be,"  she  replied.  "He  is  im- 
prudent to  venture  here  at  alL  You  should  not  have 
brought  him,  count" 

"I  could  not  resist  his  passionate  prayers,"  said 
Grondomar.  "Neither  would  you.  blame  me,  if  you 
had  heard  him.  Have  you  not  a  word  for  him, 
pd«M»?" 

♦.  •  "I  know  not  what  to  say.  Tell  him  —  say  I  bid 
him  welcome.". 

"Is  that  all?  It  is  but  little,  methinks,  for  a 
lover  who  has  come  so  far  to  behold  his  mistress." 

"No  more,  my  lord.    We  shall  be  observed." 

On  this,  Oondomar  bowed  and  fell  back,  but  he 
kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  Infanta. 
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For  a  moment  she  looked  iiresolute.  She  then 
called  to  her  duena,  Bona  Elvira  de  Medanilla,  a 
stately,  middle-aged  dame  with  a  severe  aspect,  who 
had  luckily  heen  engaged  with  Padre  Ambrosio, 
the  Infanta's  confessor,  daring  the  foregoing  dis- 
course, and  signified  her  intention  of  retiring.  This 
was  the  signal  for  the  meninos  and  meninas  to 
withdraw,  and  they  accordingly  made  their  re- 
verences to  the  Infanta,  and  departed  —  the  pages 
trooping  ofiP  in  one  direction,  and  the  maids  of 
honour  in  another. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  thd  Infanta  made  a 
gracious  movement  to  Gondomar,  and  moved  slowly 
down  the  grand  saloon,  attended  by  Dona  Elvira. 
They  passed  close  by  Charles,  who  bowed  reveren- 
tially as  they  drew  near. 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  eyes  of  the  loveis 
met,  and  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  that  Charles 
repressed  the  impulse  that  prompted  him  to  spring 
forward  and  throw  himself  at  the  Infanta's  feet 
He  was  still  watching  her  departing  figure,  as' she 
glided  down  the  saloon,  when  he  was  joined  by 
Gondomar. 

"What  think  you  of  your  mistress,  prince?"  in- 
quired the  count. 

"She  is  an  adorable  creature,"  replied  Charles. 
"Oh!  that  I  could  have  said  one  word  to  her!  To 
be  so  near  and  yet  be  debarrecl  from  spe.ech  —  'tis 
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enough  to  drive  one  mad!  Bat  look!"  lie  added, 
with  an  irrepressible  exclamation  of  delight.  '^She 
returns  —  and  alone." 

^'Nothing  like  a  woman's  wit,"  said  Gondomar. 
*^She  has  eontrived  to  give  her  dnena  the  slip,  and 
will  afford  your  highness  the  opportunity  you  so 
eagerly  desire  of  exchanging  a  word  with  her." 

As  they  spoke,  the  Infanta,  who  had  left  Dona 
Elvira  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salon,  came  on 
quickly.  Gondomar,  followed  by  Charles,  advanced 
to  meet  her. 

"I  have  forgotten  my  fan,  count,"  said  the  In- 
fanta, as  she  approached.  "I  must  have  left  it  on 
the  table  with  the  music." 

"I  will  bring  it  to  you  in  an  instant,  princesa," 
cried  Gondomar,  flying  towards  the  table. 

The  eagerly-desired  moment  had  come.  Charles 
was  alone  with  the  Infanta.  But  his  agitation  was 
so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Forgive  me  for  thus  presenting  myself  before 
you,  princess,"  he  cried,  at  length.  "Love  has 
brought  me  to  Madrid  —  love  for  you,  princess. 
Love,  therefore,  must  plead  my  excuse.  Your  image 
cheered  me  on  during  my  long  and  toilsome  journey, 
and  when  I  arrived  here  this  evening,  I  was  deter- 
mined,   at    all    hazards,    to  behold   you.     I  have, 
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therefore,  presented  myself  to  yon  in  this  guise. 
Forgive  me,  princess!  forgire  me!" 

''Ton  plead  so  earnestly,  prince,  that  I  must 
forgive  yon,"  she  replied.  "I  onght  not  to  have 
granted  this  interview  —  so  contrary  to  etiquette 
and  propriety.  But  I  could  not  allow  you  to  go 
away  without  telling  you  how  sensible  I  am  of  your 
gallantry  and  devotion." 

**0h,  princess!"  exclaimed  Charles,  passionately. 
'*I  dare  not  throw  myself  at  your  feet  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  adore  you.  But  I  implore  you  to  satisfy 
me  that  my  love  is  not  unrequited." 

"I  think  I  can  love  you,  prince,"  she  rejoined. 
'^But  I  must  consult  others  before  I  dare  answer  the 
question  explicitly." 

"What  others?"  cried  Charles.  "In  such  a  case 
you  have  only  to  consult  your  own  heart." 

"But  I  have  been  taught  that  in  trusting  to  such 
guidance  I  may  be  misled,"  replied  the  Infanta. 
"My  feelings  may  deceive  me." 

"Say  not  so,  princess!"  cried  Charles.  "The 
heart  never  deceives.  It  will  not  be  tutored.  Speak, 
then,  according  to  its  dictates,  and  answer  me  frankly 
—  can  you  love  me?" 

"lam  forbidden  —  strictly  forbidden  —  to  answer 
such  a  question,  prince,  without  the  king,  my  bro- 
ther's, consent,"  she  replied. 

"Who  has  forbidden  you?"  demanded  Charles. 
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"M7  confessor,  Padre  Ambrosio  —  my  duena, 
Dona  Elvira  —  all  who  have  charge  of  me,"  retained 
the  Infanta. 

^'Have  they  ever  spoken  to  you  of  me?"  asked 
Charles. 

"Often.  They  are  constantly  talking  about  you. 
They  describe  you  as  a  charming  young  prince, 
but  — " 

"But  what?"  cried  Charles.  "Do  not  hesitate  to 
tell  me." 

"They  say  you  have  one  great  fault,  which  counter- 
balances all  your  merits.     You  are  a  heretic." 

"Why,  so  I  am  in  religion,  but  not  in  love, 
sweetest  Maria,"  returned  Charles,  smiling.  "But  I 
mean  to  allow  you  the  ftee  exercise  of  your  faith. 
Will  not  that  suffice?  It  ought,  methinks." 

"It  would  be  far  better  if  you  could  conform  to 
my  faith,"  said  the  Infanta.  "There  would  then  be 
no  obstacle  to  our  union,  and  I  should  feel  that  it 
would  be  approved  by  Heaven.  You  would  then  be 
without  a  fault,  and  I  could  give  you  my  entire 
affection." 

"And  can  you  not  give  it  me  as  it  is?"  de- 
manded Charles. 

"I  cannot  promise,"  she  rejoined.  "I  must  first 
try  to  convert  you." 

"The  effort  will  be  vain,  princess,"  said  Charles. 
^*My  religious  tenets  are  unchangeable.    But  I  pro- 
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mise  you  —  and  indeed  the  king  my  father  has  so- 
lemnly engaged  for  me  ; —  that  you  shall  have  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  your  own  faith  —  you  and 
your  children.  That  is  all  I  can  do.  Is  it  not 
enough?" 

"I  must  consider,"  replied  the  Infanta.  ''I  must 
consult  Padre  Amhrosio." 

''I  feel  I  have  an  enemy  in  your  confessor,  prin- 
cess," said  Charles.  ''But  I  did  not  anticipate  a  dis- 
cussion like  this  on  our  first  meeting." 

''It  is  best  we  should  understand  each  other, 
prince,"  she  returned.    "I  am  a  devout  Catholic'' 

"You  are  a  bigot,  but  a  very  charming  one, 
Maria,"  said  Charles. 

At  this  moment  Gondomar  returned. 

"Your  fan,  princesa,"  he  said,  bowing  and  de- 
livering it  to.  her. 

"You  have  been  long,  county"  she  remarked, 
with  a  smile. 

"Nay,  madam,  I  feared  to  interrupt" 

"Adios,  prince,"  cried  the  Infanta  to  Charles. 
"Think  of  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"One  word  more  before  we  part,  Maria?"  he 
cried. 

She  made  no  response,  but  tripped  off  to  her 
duena. 

"All  has  gone  well,  I  trust,  prince?"  inquired 
Gondomar. 
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"The  Infanta  is  charming,  hnt  somewhat  bigoted," 
returned  Charles.  "She  has  told  me  plainly  that 
she  will  convert  me,  and  I  have  told  her  equally 
plainly  that  she  will  fail  in  the  attempt." 

"This  is  the  work  of  her  confessor,  Padre  Am- 
brosio,  who  has  enjoined  her  to  make  your  high- 
nesses adoption  of  the  faith  of  Home  the  price  of  her 
hand,"  said  Gondomar.  "But  rest  easy.  The  king 
will  give  her  to  you  without  any  conditions.  But 
now  that  our  object  has  been  attained,  the  sooner 
we  depart  the  better." 

They  then  quitted  the  saloon.  In  the  ante- 
chamber through  which  they  had  to  pass  several 
courtiers  were  collected,  and  Gondomar  was  obliged 
to  stop  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  them.  Charles 
moved  on  to  a  short  distance,  and  waited  for  him. 

As  soon  as  Gondomar  could  disengage  himself, 
he  was  hurrying  towards  the  prince,  when  a  tall, 
handsome  young  man,  attired  in  murrey-coloured 
velvet,  and  possessing  a  very  striking  physiognomy, 
stopped  him. 

"A  moment,  count,"  said  the  young  man.  "Oblige 
me  with  the  name  of  yonder  page.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  him  in  the  palace.  He  has  a  very 
remarkable  countenance,  and  a  very  stately  figure. 
I  should  like  to  paint  him." 

"I  will  tell  him  so,"  replied  Gondomar.  "He 
will  be  proud  to  hear  that  he  has  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  so  great  a  painter  as  Doa  Diego  Velas- 
quez de  Silva." 

"Bat  you  do  not  tell  me  his  name,  count,"  said 
Velasquez. 

"You  shall  know  it  to-morrow,  Don  Diego,"  re- 
turned Gondomar,  hastily. 

"Meantime,  I  will  tell  it  you,"  rejoined  Velas- 
quez. "I  noticed  him  in  the  grand  saloon  just  now, 
and  I  then  suspected  who  he  was,  though,  as  he 
kept  aloof,  t  could  not  he  quite  sure.  But  now  I 
have  no  douht  whatever  on  the  point.  There  cannot 
he  two  such  heads.  That  page,  my  lord,  is  Prince 
Charles  of  England." 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Gondomar.  "Let  your  lips 
he  fast  sealed,  Don  Diego." 

"Fear  not,  my  lord,"  said  Velasquez.  "The 
princess  secret  is  safe  with  me.  I  dare  not  make 
the  request,  but  if  his  highness  will  deign  to  sit  to 
me  for  his  portrait,  he  will  confer  the  greatest  obli- 
gation upon  me." 

"I  will  not  fail  to  mention  the  matter  to  him, 
Don  Diego,"  replied  Gondomar.  "Meantime,  I  rely 
on  your  secresy." 

With  this  he  bowed  to  Velasquez,  and  rejoining 
Charles,  told  him  what  had  just  occurred,  mention- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  request  of  the  great 
T)a  inter* 
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"It  vill  gratify  him  deeply  if  your  highness 
thinks  fit  to  comply  with  it,"  he  said. 

"He  shall  paint  my  portrait  for  the  Infanta,  as 
a  companion  picture  to  the  one  painted  by  him  of 
her  highness,  which  is  in  my  possession,"  rejoined 
Charles.     "Tell  him  so." 

"I  win  make  him  happy  at  once,"  replied  Gon- 
domar. 

And  he  flew  back  to  Velasquez,  whose  dark 
cheek  flushed,  and  whose  eyes  brightened,  as  the 
message  was  communicated  to  him.  Placing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  with  a  look  of  ineffable  gratitude,  he 
bowed  to  the  prince,  who  graciously  returned  the 
salute. 

All  this  passed  with  great  rapidity,  and  forta- 
niitely  did  not  attract  attention. 

In  another  minute  Charles  and  Oondomar  were 
traversing  corridors  and  passages,  making  their  way 
towards  Pepe*s  lodging,  which  they  reached  without 
further  interruption.  Here  the  prince  resumed  his 
own  attire  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible,  and 
having  warmly  thanked  the  menino  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  him,  he  proceeded  with  Gondomar  to 
the  great  court,  where  they  found  the  coach  waiting 
for  them. 

Ere  long  they  had  reached  the  House  of  Seven 
Chimneys,  and  alighting  in  the  plazuela,  at  once 
repaired  to  the  garden  gate.     On  unlocking  it,  the'"' 
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found  tbe  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  keeping  watch, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak. 

Gondomar  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  make 
his  appearance  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow,  to 
receive  the  princess  commands. 

''Heaven  be  praised  your  highness  has  got  back 
in  safety!"  exclaimed  Bristol  ''Have  you  seen  the 
Infanta?" 

"Seen  her  and  spoken  with  her,"  replied  Charles. 

"Amazement!"  cried  the  earL  "This  is  indeed 
a  romantic  incident." 

"You  will  say  so,  my  lord,  when  you  learn  all 
particular's,"  replied  the  prince. 

Having  secured  the  gate,  the  earl  conducted  the 
prince  to  the  house.  All  the  inmates  had  retired  to 
rest,  but  a  collation  was  laid  out  in  one  of  the  lower 
rooms.  Charles,  however,  declined  to  partake  of  it, 
and  was  at  once  taken  to  the  spacious  chamber  pre- 
pared for  him.  A  magnificent  couch  invited  him  to 
repose,  and  shortly  afterwards,  throwing  himself 
upon  it,  he  sunk  into  slumber. 

III. 

The  White  Dove. 

The  windows  of  the  chamber  in  which  Charles 
slept  looked  towards  the  garden,  and  as  he  arose, 
perfectly  refreshed  by  a  night  of  sound  repose,  he 
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attared  himself  without  waiting  for  his  attendants, 
and  threw  open  the  casement  The  morning  was 
bright  and  beautiful,  the  sky  cloudless  and  of  the 
deepest  blue,  and  a  gentle  breeze  came  laden  with 
the  scent  of  orange-blossoms  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Beyond  the  garden  walls,  on  the  left,  arose  the 
roof  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  with  a  church 
adjoining  it,  the  bells  of  which  were  now  jingling 
musically.  On  the  right,  through  an  opening  amid 
the  houses,  could  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Guadarrama  mountains,  with  their 
jagged  peaks  covered  with  snow.  The  garden  itself, 
with  its  orange-groves,  its  tall  cypresses,  its  two 
large  mulberry-trees,  each  with  a  seat  beneath  it,  its 
parterres  and  pleasant  walks,  adorned  with  statues 
and  marble  urns  filled  with  flowers,  seemed  to  invite 
him  to  stroll  forth. 

A  charn^ing  concert  arose  from  the  trees,  and 
Charles  was  listening  to  the  melodious  strains  poured 
forth  by  the  little  warblers,  when  a  snow-white  dove, 
which  had  been  gently  cooing  in  one  of  the  mul- 
berry-trees, flew  towards  the  casement  at  which  he 
stood,  and,  without  manifesting  the  slightest  alarm, 
alighted  on  the  sill  close  beside  him.  Charles  did 
not  move,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  bird,  and  there 
it  remained  pluming  itself  and  regarding  him  with 
its  lovely  eyes,  until  the  opening  of  the  chamber 
door  scared  it   away.     Greatly   to  Charleses  satis- 
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faction,  however,  the  dove  almost  instantly  retnmed, 
and  settled  on  the  same  spot.  The  person  who  had 
just  entered  the  chamber  was  Sir  Eichard  Graham, 
and  the  prince  pointed  out  his  pretty  visitor  to  him. 

"The  appearance  of  this  beautiful  bird,  the 
emblem  of  all  that  is  pure  and  holy,  at  a  juncture 
like  the  present,  may  be  accepted  as  a  fortunate 
omen,"  said  Charles.  "Do  you  not  think  so,  Sir 
Eichard?" 

"Assuredly,  your  highness,"  replied  Graham. 
"But  to  my  mind  the  dove  looks  like  a  love- 
messenger,  and  may  have  a  letter  from  the  Infanta 
under  its  wing." 

"Pohl  that  is  an  idle  thought,"  replied  Charles. 
"The  poor  bird  brings  me  no  letter,  but  it  gives 
me  hope." 

"A  propos  of  letters,  I  have  one  for  your  high- 
ness," remarked  Graham. 

"From  the  king  my  father?"  cried  Charles, 
eagerly. 

"No,"  replied  Graham.  "Tou  will  be  surprised 
when  you  learn  from  whom  it  comes.  I  pray  your 
highness  to  observe  the  superscription  —  'Al  muy 
noble,  y  muy  ilustre  Senor,  Don  Carlos  Estuardo.*" 

"Who  can  have  written  it?"  cried  Charles,  in 
surprise. 

"You  can  satisfy  your  curiosity  by  breaking  the 
seal,"  said  Graham.     "But,  before  doing  so,  let  me 
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offer  you  an  agreeable  piece  of  information.  The 
two  barbs  given  you  by  tbe  Doke  de  Cea  have 
been  sent  back." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  prince. 

"They  were  brought  here  by  two  muleteers 
before  daylight  this  morning,"  said  Graham,  "and 
are  now  safe  in  the  stables  of  the  House  of  Seven 
Chimneys.    Perhaps  that  letter  may  relate  to  them." 

"^Prithee,  read  it  to  me,"  said  Charles. 

Graham  then  opened  the  letter,  and  read  aloud 
as  follows: 

"SERENismo  Senor! 

"Though  a  robber,  I  am  a  man  of  honour. 

"Your  highness  will,  therefore,  conceive  how 
deep  must  have  been  my  displeasure  on  finding 
that  two  of  my  band,  Melchior  and  Geronimo,  had 
dared  to  carry  off  the  horses  which  your  highness 
and  the  noble  marquis  accompanying  you  had  con- 
descended to  take  in  exchange  for  your  barbs. 

"In  order  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  and 
as  an  example  to  their  comrades,  I  immediately 
caused  both  rascals  to  be  shot.  I  trust  their  punish- 
ment will  be  satisfactory  to  your  highness. 

"But,  after  an  occurrence  so  opposed  to  my 
notions  of  honourable  conduct,  I  cannot  think  of 
retaining  the  barbs,  and  I  therefore  send  them  back 
to  your  highness  and  the  noble  marquis,    with  a 
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profound  expression  of  regret  for  the  annoyance  you 
have  experienced. 

'*Your  highness  will  not  be  surprised  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  your  exalted  rank,  as  well  as  with 
the  rank  of  your  noble  companion,  when  I  inform 
you  that  a  courier  from  London,  bearing  despatches 
from  your  royal  father,  and  two  couriers  from  Paris, 
with  despatches  mentioning  your  visit  to  that  capital, 
are  now  in  my  hands.  These  couriers  shall  remain 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  Somosierra,  as  I  have  reason 
to  believe  their  detention  for  that  time  will  be  agree- 
able to  your  highness.  They  shall  then  come  on 
with  the  despatches. 

"Tour  highness,  I  trust,  will  credit  me  when  I 
state  that,  had  I  been  aware  at  the  time  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  escorting,  you  should  never  have 
known  me  as  other  than  Capitan  Mendez. 

"Viva  le  Principe  de  Inglatexra! 

"El  Cortejo." 

"A  strange  epistle!"  exclaimed  Charles,  laugh- 
ing. "This  fellow  piques  himself  upon  his  nice 
sense  of  honour.  He  richly  deserves  it,  no  doubt, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  hanged. 

"He  deserves  to  be  rewarded  rather  than 
hanged,"  rejoined  Graham.  "He  has  made  all  the 
amends  in  his  power  by  shooting  those  two  rascals 
and  sending  back  the  barbs.     In  fact,  he  has  ren- 
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dered  your  highneBS  an  important  service.  Had  he 
not  detained  the  couriers,  your  arrival  in  Madrid 
must  have  been  known  last  night,  and  then  you 
could  not  have  taken  the  king  and  Olivarez  by 
surprise." 

"Nor  have  visited  the  palace  last  night,"  said 
Charles,  smiling. 

"Is  it  possible  you  did  so?"  cried  Graham,  in 
amazement.  "I  thought  your  highness  had  retired 
to  rest  early." 

"I  spent  more  than  an  hour  at  the  palace,  and 
saw  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  in  their  pri- 
vacy." 

"Without  making  yourself  known?" 

"Without  making  myself  known  —  save  to  the 
Infanta." 

"By  Heaven!  you  have  done  wonders  I"  ex- 
claimed Graham.  "The  Duke  de  Cea  spoke  of  the 
strictness  of  Spanish  court  etiquette,  and  declared  it 
would  be  impossible  for  your  highness  to  obtain  a 
private  interview  with  the  Infanta." 

"De  Cea  was  wrong,  Dick.  The  impossibility 
has  abeady  been  accomplished,"  replied  Charles, 
laughing. 

"In  truth,  your  highness  is  a  veritable  preux 
chevalier,  and  has  come  to  conquer,"  said  Graham. 
*'The  affair  is  already  settled." 

"Not  quite,"  rejoined  Charles,  gravely.  "I  should 
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hare  felt  rather  despondent  this  morning,  had  not 
that  dove  cheered  me." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  was  opened  by 
Backingham,  who  unceremoniously  entered,  accom- 
panied by  Gondomar.  The  marquis  was  arrayed  in 
the  splendid  habiliments  which  he  had  procured 
from  Marolles  in  Paris. 

"I  have  to  congratulate  your  highness  on  your 
success  last  night,"  he  said.  "You  have  begun  the 
game  admirably,  and  have  won  the  first  stake.  (Jon- 
domar  tells  me  you  have  not  only  seen  the  Infanta, 
but  conversed  with  her." 

"I  owe  my  success  jentirely  to  the  count's  ma- 
nagement," said  Charles.  "But  on  calm  reflection 
I  feel  it  was  a  very  rash  proceeding,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  undertaken." 

"Repentance  comes  too  late,"  said  Buckingham. 
"But  I  see  nothing  to  regret." 

"Having  just  come  from  the  palace,"  said  Gon- 
domar, "I  am  able  to  give  your  highness  positive 
assurance  that  your  secret  visit  is  wholly  unsus- 
pected. In  fact,  no  rumour  whatever  of  your  arrival 
at  Madrid  has  as  yet  got  abroad.  I  have  come  here 
to  learn  your  pleasure,  but  as  certain  formalities 
must  be  observed,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that  my 
lord  of  Buckingham  shall  accompany  me  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  your  arrival." 

"Precisely  the  course  I  meant  to  enjoin,"  said 
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Chades.  '^Gx>  at  once.  I  will  not  stir  forth  till 
you  return.  Yet  stay!"  he  added,  arresting  their 
departure.  "It  may  be  proper  to  consult  my  lord 
of  Bristol  before  you  take  this  step." 

"I  canmot  consult  Bristol  on  any  point,"  said 
Buckingham,  haughtily.  "If  your  highness  thinks 
fit,  let  him  go  with  Gondomar.  But  in  that  case 
they  must  go  without  me." 

"Nay,  in  Heaven's  name,  go!"  said  Charles, 
who  was  weU  aware  of  the  jealous  nature  of  his 
favourite. 

Buckingham  and  Gondomar  then  bowed  and 
withdrew,  and  as  the  door  closed  upon  them,  Charles 
muttered  to  hifhself,  "Henceforward  I  shall  be  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others  —  to  be  played 
with  as  they  think  proper." 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  prince  took  a  solitary 
stroll  in  the  garden  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
morning,  and  think  over  his  interview  with  the  In- 
fanta. With  mixed  emotions,  he  recalled  each  word 
she  had  uttered,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
shake  it  off,  a  fear  came  over  him  that  his  hopes 
would  be  blighted.  To  lose  the  Infanta  would  be 
worse  than  death.  Yet  it  was  possible,  from  what 
she  had  said,  that  religious  differences  might  separate 
them. 

While  indulging  in  these  meditations,  he  had 
seated  himself  beneath  one  of  the  mulberry-trees. 
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A  slight  noise  attracted  liis  attention,  and  looking 
up,  he  perceived  that  the  milk-white  dove  had 
settled  over  his  head. 

"That  gentle  bird  gives  me  new  hope,"  he  ejacu- 
lated. "I  will  cast  off  all  doubt  and  d^pondencj. 
The  Infanta  will  be  mine." 
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I. 

How  Baekingham  was  presented  to  Olivarez. 

Buckingham  and  Gondomar,  entering  the  coacli 
of  the  latter,  drove  to  the  palace  of  the  Oonde- 
Dnque  de  Olivarez,  a  noble  edifice,  charmingly 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Calle  de 
Alcala,  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence  overlooking 
the  woody  valley  of  the  Prado. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  mansion  corre- 
sponcl^d  with  its  superb  exterior.  Excepting  the 
royal  palace,  no  other  princely  residence  in  Madrid 
possessed  such  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments  as  the 
palace  of  the  Conde-Duque.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prado  was  a  broad  terrace  forming  a  delightful  pro- 
menade, and  communicating  with  the  vast  garden 
at  the  rear  of  the  noble  pile.  The  grand  fagade 
of  the  palace  looked  towards  the  Calle  de  Alcala, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  broad  and  well- 
paved  court,  defended  by  a  gilt  railing.  In  the 
centre  of  the  railing  was  a  lofty  iron  gateway,  very 
elaborately  and  beautifully  wrought,  and  embel- 
lished  with   the   armorial  bearings   of  the  ancient 

and  ilUstrious  house  of  Guzman. 
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As  Backingbam  drove  througli  this  gatewaj, 
and  contemplated  the  imposing  fa9ade,  he  could 
not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  an  abode 
worthy  of  a  great  minister  —  but  the  splendour  of 
the  palace  increased  his  desire  to  lower  the  pride 
of  its  owner.  Buckingham  hated  Olivarez  be- 
cause he  possessed  the  same  sort  of  influence  over 
Philip  IV.  that  he  himself  bad  over  James  I.  He 
looked  \ipon  the  Spanish  minister  as  a  rival  and  an 
enemy,  whose  humiliation  would  heighten  his  own 
glory. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  three 
most  important  kingdoms  in  Europe  were  governed 
by  favourites,  supreme  and  almost  irresponsible 
power  being  confined  to  them  by  their  respective 
sovereigns.  Thus  the  destinies  of  France  were 
committed  to  Richelieu  —  those  of  Spain  to  Oli- 
varez  —  those  of  England  to  Buckingham.  By  far 
the  ablest  and  most  sagacious  of  the  three  was 
Bichelieu,  and  not  without  reason  he  despised  his 
rivals.  Still  they  were  formidable  from  the  power 
they  possessed,  and,  united,  might  have  crushed 
him.  But  the  mutual  distrust  entertained  of  each 
other  by  Buckingham  and  Olivarez  prevented  any 
such  alliance.  There  was  no  league  possible  be- . 
tween  two  ministers,  each  of  whom  believed  that 
the  other  was  playing  false.  With  this  insight  into 
Buckingham's  breast,  it  will  easily  be  undttstood 
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with  wliat  feeliogs  lie  regarded  his  approaching 
meetiiig  with  his  rival. 

But  before  describing  that  meeting,  let  us  Bay 
a  word  as  to  the  powerful  Spanish  minister. 

Don  Gaspar  Guzman,  Oonde-Duque  de  Olivares, 
had  risen  to  his  present  eminent  position,  when 
Philip  lY.,  at  that  time  too  young  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  government,  ascended  the  throne.  Before 
that  period,  by  attaching  himself  zealously  to  the 
youthful  prince,  Olivarez  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
unbounded  influence  over  him.  Consequently,  on 
Philip's  accession  to  power  his  own  elevation  was 
certain.  His  ascendancy  over  the  feeble  monarch 
was  absolute,  and  Philip,  without  an  effort,  resigned 
himself  to  the  sway  of  his  favourite. 

Olivarez  had  many  qualities  that  well  fitted  him 
for  the  important  post  he  occupied  —  great  capacity 
for  business,  unwearied  application,  shrewdness,  and 
caution.  But  he  was  arrogant,  vindictive,  and  un- 
relenting, and  his  harshness  made  him  numerous 
enemies.  Perfidious  himself,  he  was  distrustful  of 
others.  His  leading  idea  was  to  give  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  Europe  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  he  thought  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Infanta  with  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  England 
would  further  his  designs,  but  suspicious  of  James 
and  Buckingham,  he  was  resolved  not  to  permit 
the   completion   of  the  match  till  he  had  secured 
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solid  advantages  for  Spain,  and  with  this  view  lie 
protracted  the  negotiation  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
constantly  making  a  fresh  demand  when  any  point 
had  been  conceded.  Disgusted  hj  his  perpetual 
subterfuges,  Bristol  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  breaking  off  the  treaty;  but  this  was  not 
what  Olivarez  desired,  and  by  promises  and  pro- 
fessions, never  meant  to  be  fulfilled,  he  succeeded 
in  cajoling  the  English  ambassador. 

Olivarez  was  now  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
being  between  thirty  and  forty.  He  possessed  a 
countenance  of  great  shrewdness  and  intelligence 
lighted  up  by  large  penetrating  black  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  emit  flashes  of  fire  when  he  was  ani- 
mated or  angry.  His  complexion  was  exceedingly 
dark;  his  features  regular  and  handsome.  He  was 
of  middle  height,  and  well  formed.  In  manner  he 
was  a  thorough  Castilian,  cold,  reserved,  and  ex- 
ceedingly haughty,  but  his  arrogance  could  be  laid 
aside  if  needful. 

Such  was  Don  Gaspar  de  Guzman,  Conde-Duque 
de  Olivarez,  chief  Cupbearer  to  the  king.  Grand 
Master  of  the  Horse,  chief  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  prime  minister. 

The  aim  of  Olivarez  was  to  surpass  the  Duke 
of  Lerma  in  splendour,  so  he  kept  up  a  princely 
retinue,  and  gave  magnificent  entertainments.  Like 
his  royal  master,  he  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts. 
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and  had  a  splendid  gallery  of  pictures;  to  whicb  lie 
was  constantly  making  large  additions. 

The  Countess  de  Olivarez,  who  was  some  ten 
years  younger  than  her  lord,  and  sprung  from  an 
illustrious  Andalusian  family,  possessed  all  the 
beauty  and  witchery  of  a  daughter  of  that  sunny 
region,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
sprightliest  dames  of  the  court  The  gallants  averred 
that  the  Conde-Duque  was  foolish  enough  to  be 
jealous  of  his  charming  spouse,  but  they  did 
not  venture  to  add  that  she  gave  him  cause  for 
jealousy. 

Though  Olivarez  had  spies  at  the  court  of 
Whitehall,  who  gave  him  early  information  of  every 
matter  of  moment,  yet,  owing  to  the  precautions 
taken  by  James  in  closing  the  ports,  no  intelligence 
of  the  prince's  journey  had  reached  him,  and  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  arrival  of  the  travellers  in 
Madrid,  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  Buckingham's 
visit 

He  was  standing  at  the  time  with  the  countess 
on  a  broad  marble  balcony  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Prado,  his  gaze  wandering  over  the  woody 
valley  from  the  ancient  inonasterio  de  Atocha  to 
the  Puerta  de  Kecoletos,  midway  between  which 
his  palace  was  situated,  when  an  usher  announced 
the  Conde  de  Gondomar. 

"His  lordship  is  not  alone,"  continued  the  usher. 
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"There  is  a  ca1>allero  wiih  him,  whom  he  did  not 
name,  but  who  looks  like  a  person  of  distinction." 

"Did  the  count  request  a  private  audience, 
Juan?"  asked  Olivartz. 

"No,  my  lord,"  returned  the  usher.  "I  think 
he  merely  desires  to  present  to  your  excellency  the 
caballero  I  have  mentioned,  who  appears  to  be  a 
stranger." 

"I  will  come  to  them  instantly,"  said  the  Conde- 
Duque. 

The  usher  bowed  and  retired. 

"Come  with  me,  madam,"  said  Oliyarest  to  the 
countess.  "Gondomar  may  desire  to  present  this 
stranger  to  you." 

They  then  passed  through  the  open  casement 
into  a  large  and  splendidly-furnished  apartment, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  stood  Gondomar  and 
Buckingham. 

The  tall  and  stately  figure  of  Buckingham  at 
once  caught  the  eye  of  Olivarez,  and  though  he 
was  far  from  suspecting  the  truth,  he  felt  certain 
that  the  stranger  was  no  ordinary  individual. 

"What  a  noble-looking  person!"  exclaimed  the 
duchess,  who  was  equally  struck  by  Buckingham's 
appearance.     "Who  can  he  be?" 

"We  shall  leam  that  soon  enough,"  rejoined 
the  Oonde-Duque,  somewhat  sharply.  "Something 
warns  me  he  is  an  enemy." 
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"Poh!  your  excellency  is  always  suspicions,** 
said  the  dnchess. 

On  his  part,  Buckinghain  regarded  his  rival 
with  equal  curiosity. 

The  Oonde-Duque,  we  may  meutioii,  was  attired 
in  a  doublet  and  cloak  of  tawny  taffeta,  thickly 
laced  with  silver.  His  hat,  which  he  had  put  on, 
was  fastened  at  the  side  by  a  superb  diamond 
brooch,  and  adorned  with  tawny  plumes. 

The  countess,  who  moved  with  the  incomparable 
grace  of  an  Andalusian  dame,  and  who  had  the 
smallest  feet  imaginable,  and  the  largest  eyes,  was 
dressed  in  black  satin,  deeply  fringed  with  black 
lace;  and  though  the  attire  was  simple,  none  could 
have  better  suited  her  exquisite  figure.  Her  ebon 
tresses  were  draped  in  a  magnificent  black  lace 
mantilla,  and  harmonised  well  with  her  rich  Southern 
complexion  and  splendid  black  ejea,  soft  as  velvet, 
and  shaded  by  long  silken  lashes.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  fan. 

"Is  that  the  duchess?"  inquired  Buckingham, 
who  was  greatly  struck  by  her  beauty. 

Grondomar   replied   in  the  affirmative,    adding, 

"She  is  a  charming  creature;  but  do  not  fall  in 
love  with  her.     Olivarez  is  as  jealous  as  a  Moor." 

"I  make  no  promises,"  replied  Buckingham, 
smiling.  "Those  eyes  are  enough  to  tempt  Saint 
Anthony  himself." 
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Gondomar  then  moved  on,  followed  by  Buck- 
ingham, and  approaching  Olivarez,  said,  ^'Permit 
me  to  present  to  your  excellency  the  Lord  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  who  is  newly  arrived  in  Madrid." 

Master  as  he  usually  was  of  himself,  Olivarez 
absolutely  started  with  surprise  at  the  announce- 
ment. 

"What!  my  lord  of  Buckingham  here!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

*^So  this  is  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham!  I  felt 
sure  it  must  be  some  very  important  personage!" 
mentally  ejaculated  the  countess. 

"Ay,  your  excellency,"  replied  Buckingham, 
bowing.  "I  have  been  sent  by  my  royal  master, 
the  King  of  England,  to  see  whether  we  cannot 
bring  this  long  protracted  marriage-treaty  to  a  happy 
issue." 

"You  may  account  it  concluded,  since  such  is 
your  errand,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Olivarez.  "This 
indeed  is  a  joyful  surprise.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
your  lordship,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  will  be  his  ma- 
jesty." 

"Tour  excellency  is  most  obliging,"  replied  Buck- 
ingham, bowing.  "But  let  me  entreat  you  to  pre- 
sent me  to  the  countess." 

Olivarez  instantly  complied,  and  profound  salu- 
tations were  exchanged  between  them.  After  a  few 
ompUments  had  passed,  Buckingham  said,  "I  think 
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there  is  a  better  chance  that  the  match  may  be 
speedily  concluded,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  come 
in  person  to  claim  his  bride.*' 

At  this  unexpected  announcement  the  minister's 
dark  cheek  flushed,  but  he  quickly  recovered  him- 
self, and  gave  vent  to  the  most  extravagant  pro- 
testations of  delight.    ' 

"His  majesty  must  be  made  instantly  acquainted 
with  the  welcome  news  of  the  prince's  arrival,"  he 
said.  "It  will  gladden  him  as  much  as  it  does  me. 
Your  lordship,  I  trust,  will  accompany  me  to  the 
palace ,  when  I  will  present  you  to  my  royal  master, 
and  you  can  make  the  gladsome  tidings  known  to 
him  with  your  own  lips.  Everything  shall  be  done 
to  manifest  our  sense  of  the  signal  honour  conferred 
upon  ns.  After  you  have  seen  the  king,  I  will  go 
with  you  to  pay  my  reverence  to  the  prince." 

"The  prince  must  be  a  model  of  gallantry  to 
undertake  this  journey  for  his  mistress,"  said  the 
countess.  "I  long  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the 
Infanta." 

"Then  come  with  us  to  the  palace,"  said  the 
Conde-Duque.  "Tou  shall  be  the  first  to  give  her 
the  joyous  intelligence." 

"Not  quite  the  first,"  said  Grondomar,  aside,  to 
Buckingham. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  attended  by  a  mounted  escort,  was 
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dashing  along  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  the  direction 
of  the  royal  palace.  The  large  windows  of  this 
roomy  carriage  showed  that  there  were  fonr  persons 
inside  it,  three  of  whom  were  immediately  recognised 
by  those  who  gazed  at  the  gorgeons  equipage,  bnt 
the  fourth  was  a  stranger. 

II. 

Philip  IV. 

On  that  morning,  Philip  had  given  a  private 
audience  to  the  ISTuncio,  and  the  Papal  envoy  was 
still  with  the  king,  when  Olivarez,  unannounced, 
entered  the  royal  cabinet.  It  being  quite  evident, 
from  the  minister's  looks,  that  he  had  matter  of  im- 
portance to  conmiunicate  to  his  majesty,  the  Nuncio 
immediately  arose  and  prepared  to  retire. 

*'A  moment,  monsenor,''  said  Olivarez,  stopping 
him;  *4et  me  ask  whether  you  have  heard  further 
from  his  Holiness?  Will  he  send  the  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales?" 

*'Not  till  he  receives  positive  assurance  that  better 
terms  will  be  made  with  England,"  replied  the 
Nuncio.  "The  matter  rests  entirely  with  your  ex- 
cellency. His  Holiness  knows  your  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  when 
you  deem  it  expedient,  the  dispensation  will  be  sent 
—  but  not  till  then." 
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"Enough,  monsenoT,"  replied  Olivarez,  bowing. 
**In  all  probability  it  will  be  soon  required." 

"I  rejoice  to  bear  it,  mj  lord,"  said  the  Nnncio, 
"for  I  infer  that  you  expect  to  gain  your  point" 
And  bowing  to  the  minister,  be  quitted  the  cabinet 

"I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  your  excellency  ap- 
pears to  be,"  remarked  Philip,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone;  "I  do  not  think  we  shall  extort  any  further 
concessions  from  the  King  of  England." 

"It  is  in  your  miyesty^s  power  to  impose  upon 
him  any  conditions  you  think  proper,"  said  Oli- 
varez. 

"How?"  exclaimed  Philip.  "What  has  changed 
the  aspect  iOf  affairs?" 

"An  act  of  folly  —  inconceivable  folly  —  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Solomon,"  returned  Olivarez. 
"What  will  your  majesty  say  if  I  tell  you  that  this 
crafty  and  suspicious  monarch  has  exhibited  a  blind 
confidence  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  rash  and 
inexperienced  youth?" 

"What  has  he  done?  Explain  yourself,  my 
lord!"  cried  PhiHp. 

"He  has  parted  with  his  son  —  with  the  heir  to 
the  throne  —  and  consigned  him  to  your  majesty's 
care." 

"I  cannot  think  you  are  trifling  with  me,  my 
lord,"  said  Philip.  "Yet  what  you  say  sounds  like 
a  jest" 
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"It  is  sciurcely  credible,  I  own,  sire;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  now 
in  Madrid.  He  arrived  here  last  night,  having  ridden 
the  whole  distance  by  post,  like  a  coorier,  attended 
only  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  three  other 
gentlemen,  and  is  now  lodged  with  the  Earl  of 
Bristol." 

"Amazement!"  exclaimed  the  king.  "And  yon 
had  no  intelligence  of  this  journey,  my  lord?  —  you, 
who  are  usually  so  well  informed." 

"The  journey  appears  to  have  been  so  suddenly 
resolved  upon,  and  such  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  it  secret,  that  information  could  not  possibly 
be  sent  me,"  replied  Olivarez.  "For  thre©  days  the 
ports  were  kept  rigorously  closed  by  James,  so  that 
no  couriers  could  overtake  the  prince,  and  he  and 
the  marquis  travelled  under  feigned  names,  and 
speeded  on  without  halt,  save  for  a  day  at  Paris." 

"By  Santiago!  a  gallant  exploit!"  cried  Philip. 
"Charles  Stuart  seems  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  knight 
errant." 

"Whatever  spirit  he  may  possess,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  great  imprudence,"  said  Olivarez.  "It  is 
now  for  your  majesty  to  consider  what  course  you 
will  pursue  in  regard  to  him." 

"No  consideration  is  required,  my  lord.  There 
is  but  one  course  to  pursue  —  receive  him  with  open 
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arms/'  cried  Philip.  ''He  has  trusted  to  my  loyalty, 
and  shall  fii^d  he  has  not  misjudged  me." 

''I  do  not  desire  to  check  your  majesty's  noble 
impulses,"  rejoined  OUvarez,  ''but  you  must  not 
throw  away  the  extraordinary  advantage  you  have 
gained.  Beceive  the  prince,  as  you  propose,  with 
all  cordiality  and  honour.  But  his  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  must  not  take  place  till  his  conversion 
has  been  effected." 

"That,  indeed,  would  be  a  masterstroke,"  said 
Philip,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "But  do  you 
really  think  it  can  be  achieved?" 

"Nothing  so  easy,  sire,  now  we  have  him  here. 
He  has  been  foolish  in  coming  to  us,  but  we  should 
be  doubly  foolish  if  we  let  him  go  back  without 
gaining  our  point" 

"Such  conduct  appears  to  me  disloyal  and  un* 
worthy,"  said  Philip. 

"It  is  perfectly  justifiable,"  rejoined  Olivarez. 
"The  prince  has  not  been  lured  hither  by  any  false 
promises  from  your  majesty  or  from  me,  but  has 
come  of  his  own  free  will,  and  must  take  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rashness.  I  should  be  unworthy  of 
the  post  I  hold  if  I  did  not  prescribe  a  course  from 
which,  I  trust,  your  majesty  will  not  swerve.  As  I 
have  said,  let  the  prince  be  received  with  all  honour. 
But  he  must  be  virtually  a  prisoner." 

A  cloud  came  over  Philip's  brow. 
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^^A  prisoner!    Oharlee  Stuart  a  prisoner!"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "I  disapprove  of  the  plan,  my  lord." 

"Your  majesty  misapprehends  me,"  said  Olivaiez. 
"I  do  not  mean  that  the  prince  shall  he  suhjected 
to  any  personal  restraint  His  prison  shall  he  a 
ehamher  in  this  palace,  his  gaolers  shall  be  your 
majesty  and  myself,  nor  shall  he  he  aware  that  he 
is  a  captive  unless  he  attempts  to  depart  He  most 
be  detained,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  till  such 
time  as  we  have  accomplished  our  purpose.  You 
must  give  him  all  sorts  of  grand  entertainments  — 
f^tes,  masques,  banquets,  tournaments,  and  bull- 
fights. But,  above  all,  your  majesty  must  assign 
him  and  the  marquis  apartments  in  l^e  palace,  so 
that,  without  appearing  to  restrain  them,  you  may 
have  them  in  safe  keeping.  Our  plans  can  then  be 
put  into  operation  for  effecting  the  prince's  conver- 
sion, and  to  this  most  desirable  end  the  Infanta  her- 
self will  be  an  important  instrument  And  now, 
having  hastily  explained  my  views,  I  must  inform 
your  majesty  that  the  lord  marquis  is  in  the 
ante-chamber,  anxiously  waiting  to  be  presented  to 
you." 

Philip,  desiring  that  Buckingham  should  be  at 
once  admitted,  Olivarez  left  the  cabinet,  returning 
the  next  moment  with  the  marquis  and  Gondomar. 

Buckingham  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  king,  but  Philip  inl^tantly  raised  hkn. 
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'^My  fii»t  duly  is  to  deliver  this  letter  to  yoiur 
majesty,"  said  the  maiqnis,  producing  a  despatch. 
"It  is  from  the  king  my  master.  In  it  he  recom- 
mends the  prince  his  son  to  your  majesty,  and  ex- 
plains the  motive  of  his  highnessV  journey." 

So  saying,  with  a  profound  reverence  he  pre- 
sented the  letter  to  the  king. 

"I  thank  you,  my  good  lord,"  said  Philip.  "I 
will  read  the  letter  anon.  Had  I  known  of  his 
highnesses  coming,  he  should  have  had  a  reception 
worthy  of  him ,  and  should  have  been  escorted  from 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  to  this  city.  I  myself 
would  have  met  him  at  Burgos,  attended  by  all  the 
grandees  of  my  court.  Believe  me,  I  am  sensibly 
touched  by  the  gallantry  and  courage  he  has  dis- 
played. I  long  to  behold  him  and  embrace  him, 
and  thank  him  for  the  honour  he  has  done  me  and 
my  sister,  the  Infanta  Maria." 

"His  highness  is  equally  anxious  to  behold  your 
majesty,"  returned  Buckingham,  "and  only  awaits 
your  gracious  permission  to  present  himself." 

"No,  no,  that  must  not  be,"  said  Philip.  "His 
highness  has  no  suitable  equipage  —  no  retinue. 
He  is  lodged  at  the  Earl  of  Bristors  casa,  as  I  under- 
stand.    I  will  visit  him  there." 

^Pardon  me,  sire,  if  I  venture,  in  his  highness's 
name,  to  decline  the  proffered  honour,"  rejoined 
Buokingham.  .  "The  prince  would  never  permit  so 
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great  a  condescension  on  your  part  He  feels  that 
he  ought  first  to  wait  on  your  majesty/* 

**Bat  I  mast  insist,"  cried  Philip. 

"Nay,  sire,  if  you  are  resolved,  the  prince  muBt 
of  course  give  way,"  replied  Buckingham. 

"I  will  arrange  the  matter,  so  that  there  shall 
he  no  violation  of  etiquette,"  interposed  Olivarez. 
"Your  majesty  and  the  prince  shall  meet  on  equal 
terms.  With  your  permission,  sire,  I  will  attend 
my  lord  of  Buckingham  to  pay  my  respects  to  his 
highness." 

"Go,  my  lord,"  replied  Philip;  "and  tell  his 
highness  that  I  am  enchanted  to  hear  of  his  arrival 
in  Madrid,  and  hut  for  certain  forms,  would  fly  to 
welcome  and  embrace  him.  Say  all  this  for  me,  my 
lord,  and  add  that  I  place  my  palace  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  he  can  ask  that  I  will  not 
grant  —  nothing  I  will  leave  undone  to  gratify  and 
content  him.  You  have  heard  what  I  say,  my  good 
lord,"  he  added  to  Buckingham,  "and  will  not  fail, 
I  trust,  to  repeat  my  words  to  the  prince  your 
master." 

Buckingham  bowed  profoundly. 

"Conde  de  Gondomar,"  pursued  Philip,  "it  may 

be  agreeable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  your 

attendance.    It  is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  that  you 

"ach  yourself  to  the  person  of  his  highness  dniing 
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IliB  stay  in  Madrid.  Assist  Lim  ^th  yonr  counsel 
in  all  things,  as  if  jon  were  an  Englishman.^* 

"It  will  delight  me  to  obey  your  majesty,"  said 
Gtondomar,  bowing. 

"And  now,  my  lords,"  said  Philip,  "I  pray  you 
hasten  to  the  prince,  and  bid  him  welcome  in  my 
name.  Be  not  niggard  in  your  speech.  Aught  you 
may  say  will  fall  short  of  what  I  desire  to  convey." 

"The  prince  shall  have  an  exact  report  of  all 
yonr  gracious  expressions,  sire,"  returned  Bucking- 
ham. 

And  bowing  profoundly,  he  quitted  the  cabinet 
with  Olivarez  and  Gondomar. 

III. 

Padre  Ambroilo. 

At  the  same  hour,  in  another  apartment  of  the 
palace,  sat  the  Infanta,  with  Dona  Elvira  de  Me* 
danilla  and  her  meninas.  The  princess  was  engaged 
in  embroidering  a  cushion,  but  did  not  proceed 
very  sedulously  with  her  task,  and  her  silence  and 
preoccupied  manner  attracted  the  notice  of  her  at- 
tendants. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  Countess  de  Olivarez 
entered  the  chamber.  The  countess  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Infanta,  and  on  seeing  her,  Maria 
immediately  laid  down  hor  embroidery  and  flew  to 
embrace  her. 

2* 
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^^Whut  happy  chance  brings  you  to  die  palace 
BO  early  this  morning,  countess?''  inquired  the 
Infanta. 

'^I  accompanied  the  Conde-Daqae,  who  has  some 
affairs  to  transact  with  his  majesty/^  replied  the 
countess.  "But  I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you  in 
private,  princess.'^ 

On  hearing  this,  Dona  Elvira  and  the  meninas 
prepared  to  withdraw. 

*<I  hope  your  ladyship  will  be  able  to  extract 
some  conversation  from  the  princess,^'  said  Dona 
Elvira.  "She  has  scarcely  opened  her  lips  this 
morning." 

"What  has  made  you  so  dull,  princess?''  in- 
quired the  countess,  as  the  duena  quitted  the  room. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  the  Infanta,  blushing. 
"I  have  a  slight  headache.  I  did  not  sleep  well 
last  night." 

"You  did  not  dream  of  the  prince,  your  suitor, 
I  suppose?"  said  the  countess. 

"How  strange  you  should  ask  me  the  question,'* 
returned  Maria.  "Yes,  I  did  dream  of  him.  I 
thought  he  had  come  to  Madrid  on  purpose  to  see 
me. 

"Can  she  have  heard?"  mentally  exclaimed  the 
countess,  surprised.  "But  no!  no!  that  is  impos- 
sible. Was  that  all  your  dream,  princess?"  she 
added,  playfully. 
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"No;^*  replied  Maria,  ^'there  was  a  great  deal 
more.  I  thought  the  prince  obtained  admittance  to 
the  palace  in  the  disguise  of  a  page." 

"Oh!  indeed!"  exclaimed  the  countess.  "He 
was  disguised  as  a  page,  eh?  Pray  go  on,  princess. 
I  am  deeply  interested  by  your  recital.  Did  the 
disguised  prince  speak  to  you?" 

"Of  course.  I  could  not  let  him  go  without  a 
word,  since  he  had  come  so  far  to  see  me." 

"I  hope  you  have  not  mentioned  your  dream  to 
any  one  else,  princess?"  remarked  the  countess. 
*'You  must  not  attempt  to  deceive  me.  You  have 
seen  your  lover.  You  have  spoken  with  him.  I 
came  to  inform  you  of  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  but  I 
find  he  has  been  beforehand  with  me.  Well,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it  Such  gallantry  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  lover  so  enterprising.  But  I  trust  to 
Heaven  the  adventure  may  not  be  discovered." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  cried  the  Infanta.  "But  have 
you  seen  the  prinoei  countess?" 

"No,  but  I  hare  seen  his^favourite,  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  who  has  accompanied  him  on  the 
journey,  and  who  is  a  splendid-looking  personage. 
Is  the  prince  as  handsome  as  you  expected?" 

"Much  handsomer.  He  has  noble  features  — 
the  finest  eyes  I  ever  beheld  —  and  a  charming  ex- 
pression of  countenance." 
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"Then  you  feel  that  you  really  eon  love  Hm, 
eh?" 

"I  fear  that  I  love  him  abeady,  and  that  is  what 
troubles  me,"  returned  the  Infanta. 

"The  conviction  need  give  you  no  uneasiness" 
remarked  the  countess,  smiling.  "The  prince  has 
a  right  to  your  heart." 

"He  will  have,  when  we  are  affianced,"  replied 
Maria.  "But  that  ceremonial  cannot  take  place 
until  after  his  conversion.    I  told  him  so  last  night." 

"You  were  too  hasty.  Suppose  the  prince  should 
refuse  to  change  his  creed?" 

"Then  he  must  go  back  without  me." 

"Ah!  you  will  think  differently  when  you  have 
seen  more  of  him,"  said  the  countess.  "If  he  is 
really  as  charming  as  you  describe  'him,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  refuse  him,  even  though  he  should 
continue  obstinate  in  his  heresy.  Were  I  in  your 
place,  I  should  not  allow  a  question  of  faith  to  inter- 
fere with  my  happiness." 

"Listen  to  me,  countess,"  said  the  Infanta,  "and 
I  will  open  my  heart  to  you.  A  struggle  has  long 
been  going  on  in  my  breast  between  my  sense  of 
duty  and  my  affections.  So  much  has  been  said  to 
me  of  Prince  Charles,  and  the  possibility  of  my 
marriage  with  him  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that 
I  could  not  fail  to  dwell  upon  his  image,  and  though 
I  had  never  seen  him,  I  began  to  love  him.    Ky 
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heart  was  wholly  anoccupied,  and  his  image  fixed 
itself  there.  I  could  think  of  no  one  else.  I  gazed 
upon  his  picture  till  I  fancied  it  endowed  with  life. 
He  haunted  my  dreams  at  night  Questioned  by 
my  confessor,  I  explained  the  state  of  my  feelings 
to  him,  and  was  reproved  sharply  for  my  indalgence 
in  such  idle  fancies,  and  enjoined  to  turn  away  my 
thoughts  from  the  prince.  'You  must  never  wed  him, 
princess,"  said  Padre  Ambrosio,  'unless  he  will  con- 
sent to  abjure  his  heresies  and  enter  into  the  bosom 
of  our  Church.  If  you  do,  you  will  endanger  your 
soul.'" 

"But  if  Pope  Gregory  XV.  sends  the  dispensation, 
yon  may  wed  the  prince  without  any  apprehension,*' 
rejoined  the  countess.  ''Besides,  many  marriages 
are  made  between  Bomanists  and  Protestants  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Holiness." 

"So  I  remarked  to  Padre  Ambrosio,"  observed 
the  Infanta,  "but  he  contends  that  no  princess  can 
so  wed  without  a  dispensation;  and  he  affirms  that 
the  Pope  is  averse  to  the  match,  and  will  never  con- 
sent to  it  unless  the  prince  is  converted." 

"How  comes  Padre  Ambrosio  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed as  to  his  Holiness's  intentions?"  asked  the 
countess. 

"The  Nuncio  has  shown  him  a  letter  from  the 
Pope,"  replied  the  Infanta.  "Thus  you  see,  coun- 
tess, that  I  am  bound  to  check  all  my  impulses  of 
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affection  towards  the  prince.  This  was  an  easy 
task  formerly  —  but  now  that  I  have  seen  him  — 
now  that  I  have  encountered  his  ardent  gaze — now 
that  I  have  listened  to  his  protestations  of  love  — 
my  feelings  are  no  longer  nnder  my  control.  I  love 
Charles  Stuart,  countess  —  I  love  him.  I  dare  not 
confess  so  much  to  Padre  Ambrosio;  but  to  you, 
who  can  sympathise  with  me,  I  will  avow  the 
truth.*' 

'^I  do  sincerely  sympathise  with  you,  sweet  prin- 
cess,*' said  the  countess,  ^'but  I  see  no  reason  for 
anxiety.  Had  not  the  prince  come  to  claim  you  I 
believe  the  match  would  never  have  taken  place,  but 
now  that  he  is  here  all  difficulties  will  vanisL*' 

'^You  really  think  so,  countess?"  cried  the  In- 
fanta, joyfully. 

"I  do, .indeed,**  she  replied,  with  an  eamestneas 
that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity. 

*^Will  you  let  me  talk  to  you  about  the  prince 
sometimes?'*  said  the  Infanta.  "I  have  no  Mend 
—  no  confidante.  I  dare  not  speak  to  the  king  my 
brother  —  I  cannot  speak  to  the  queen." 

"You  shall  have  a  friend  and  adviser  in  me, 
princess,  and  if  you  will  follow  my  counsels  all  will 
go  well,  in  spite  of  Padre  Ambrosio.*' 

At  this  moment  a  side-door  opened,  and  the 
person  alluded  to  entered  the  room.  Padre  Am- 
brosio was  tall,   dark,   spare  in  figure,  and  had  a 
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seaarchiiig  look  and  a  stem  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

'*I  see  mj  news  has  been  anticipated,  princess/* 
he  said,  glandng  at  the  countess.  '^I  came  to  tell 
70U  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  most  unexpectedly 
arrived  in  Madrid." 

'^Yes,  father,  the  princess  has  already  received 
die  joyful  intelligence  jfrom  me,"  rejoined  the  coun- 
tess. 

"What  interpretation  does  your  ladyship  put  upon 
his  journey?"  demanded  Padre  Ambrosio. 

"What  other  interpretation  can  I  put,  except 
that  he  has  come  to  fetch  his  bride  P"  she  an- 
siv'ered. 

"That  is  one  motive,  doubtless,  but  not  the 
principal  motive.  He  would  not  have  come  hither 
in  this  manner  unless  he  designed  to  become  a  con- 
vert" 

"Oh  no,  you  are  mistaken,  father,"  cried  the 
Infanta.     "The  prince  has  no  such  design." 

"How  know  you  that,  princess?  You  have  not 
seen  him  —  ha?"  cried  Padre  Ambrosio,  quickly. 

"What  a  question  to  ask,  father?"  interposed  the 
countess.     "How  can  she  have  seen  him?" 

"She  appears  confused,"  muttered  Padre  Am- 
brosio, as  he  watched  the  Infanta.  "There  is  some 
concealment  here." 

At  this  moment  Dona  Elvira  entered  the  room. 
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^^AU  the  palace  is  in  excitement/'  she  cried. 
"They  say  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  arrived.". 

"It  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  the  countess.  "He 
arrived  last  night,  but  no  announcement  of  the  event 
was  made  till  this  morning." 

"A  singular  circumstance  occurred  last  night, 
which  I  cannot  help  connecting  with  the  prince's 
arrival,"  said  Dona  Elvira.  "There  was  a  page  in 
the  palace  who  was  unknown  to  all  the  other  meninos, 
and  no  one  can  tell  how  he  obtained  admittance. 
We  passed  him  as  we  left  the  great  salon  after  the 
concert.  Now  I  recollect,  your  highness  spoke  to  him/' 

"Did  I?"  said  the  Infanta,  quite  unable  to 
hide  her  confusion  from  the  keen  eye  of  the  con- 
fessor. 

"Did  your  highness  remark  that  he  was  a 
stranger?"  asked  Padre  Ambrosio. 

"I  took  but  little  notice  of  him,"  she  replied. 
"The  Conde  de  Gondomar  was  with  him."    ^ 

"It  was  the  prince  in  disguise  —  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  muttered  Padre  Ambrosio.  "Would  your  high- 
ness know  that  page  again  if  you  beheld  him?"  he 
asked. 

"I  should,"  interposed  Dona  Elvira. 

Just  then  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
king  entered  the  room. 

"You  have  heard  the  news,  Maria?"  he  cried 
embracing  his  sister,  as  she  flew  towards  him. 
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"I  have,  sire,"  she  replied. 

*'I  make  no  doubt  70a  are  impatient  to  behold 
jOTxr  lover,"  he  said.  *'Yoa  shall  soon  be  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  him.  I  will  engage  him  to  drive  in 
the  Prado  this  evening.  You  shall  drive  there  too, 
with  the  queen  and  myself,  and  then  yon  can  obtain 
a  view  of  him  as  we  pass  his  coach." 

*^I  thank  your  majesty  for  your  gracious  consid- 
eration," replied  the  Infanta. 

**I,  myself,  am  most  anxious  to  behold  him," 
pursued  Philip,  ^*and  would  gladly  have  visited  him 
at  the  casa  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  where  he  is 
lodged,  but  he  stands  punctiliously  upon  etiquette. 
With  the  romantic  character  he  has  displayed  in 
this  expedition,  I  almost  wonder  he  did  not  present 
himself  at  the  palace  this  morning,  and  solicit  an 
interview  with  you,  Maria." 

"Your  majesty  is  pleased  to  jest,"  replied  the 
Infanta,  blushing.  "The  prince  must  be  too  well 
aware  of  the  rigorous  etiquette  practised  at  our 
court  to  transgress  it." 

"Humph!"  muttered  Padre  Ambrosio. 

"I  long  to  behold  the  prince,"  remarked  the 
Countess  de  Olivarez.  "If  he  at  all  resembles  his 
favourite,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  he  must  be 
very  handsome." 

"Yes,  he  is  very  handsome,"  echoed  the  Infanta, 
abstractedly. 
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"Toa  speak  as  if  you  had  seen  him,"  remaiked 
the  king. 

^*I  have  his  portimit,  as  you  know,  sire,"  she  re- 
joined. 

^^Well,  we  shall  all  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ap- 
pearance anon,"  said  Philip.  *^Ke  is  reported  to  be 
the  most  chivabous  and  accomplished  prince  ib 
Europe,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  not  belie  the 
description  given  of  him.  During  the  drive  you 
must  tie  a  white  riband  round  your  arm,  Maria,  so 
that  the  prince  may  know  you." 

"That  precaution  is  scarcely  necessary,  methinks, 
sire,"  observed  Padre  Ambrosio,  with  a  certain 
significance.  "The  prince  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
her  highness." 

"Possibly  not,"  rejoined  the  king,  smiling. 
"But  it  is  best  to  make  sure.  And  now  adieu, 
sweet  sister.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  sight  of  yonr 
future  consort  I  shall  give  orders  that  all  the 
nobles  of  the  court  repair  to  the  Prado  this  even- 
ing. You  will  be  there,  countess.  I  now  go  to 
acquaint  her  majesty  with  the  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence." 

With  this,  he  again  affectionately  embraced  his 
sister,  and  bowing  to  the  countess,  quitted  the 
room. 

"Stay  with  me  awhile,"  whispered  the  Infanta 
to  the  countess.     "I  have  more  to  say  to  you,  and 
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do  not  desire  to  be  left  alone  with  Dotia  Elvira  and 
Padre  Ambrosio." 

''I  will  stay  as  long  as  yon  please,"  rq^Hed  the 
countess. 

IV. 

Of  the  Yiiit  paid  by  Oliyurei  to  Cbarlef. 

AccoicPANiED  by  Bnckingham  and  Oondomar, 
and  escorted  by  a  mounted  guard,  as  before,  Oli* 
varez  drove  to  the  House  of  Seven  Chimneys,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  his  homage  to  the  prince. 

On  his  arrival  the  minister  was  ushered  into 
the  prince's  presence  with  much  ceremony  by  Buck- 
ingham. Charles  was  seated  in  a  large  tapestried 
hall,  which  served  as  a  reception-chamber,  and  was 
surrounded  at  the  moment  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Sir  Walter  Aston  (the  ordinary  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability), 
y^oung  Harry  Jermyn,  Bristol's  chief  secretary,  and 
Sir  Bichard  Graham,  Cottington,  and  Endymion 
Porter. 

The  prince  had  now  abandoned  his  travelling 
attire,  and  wore  the  splendid  court  suit  of  white 
satin  which  he  had  procured  in  Paris.  His  head 
-was  covered  with  a  broad -leaved  Spanish  hat, 
adorned  with  a  diamond  brooch  and  a  white  drooping 
plvme.    All  his  attendants  were  richly  attired. 
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As  the  Conde-Duque,  conducted  bj  Buckingham 
and  followed  by  Gondomar,  drew  near,  Charles 
arose,  and  made  a  step  towards  him,  with  the  evi- 
dent design  of  preventing  him  from  kneeling;  but 
the  minister  would  not  be  stayed,  but  threw  him- 
self at  the  prince's  feet  and  kissed  his  hand,  with 
every  manifestation  of  reverence.  When  Charles  at 
last  raised  him,  and  prayed  him  to  be  covered,  he 
refused,  though,  as  a  grandee,  he  was  entitted  to 
wear  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his  own  sovereign. 
Gondomar  paid  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
prince,  and  remained  uncovered. 

"I  am  come,"  said  Olivarez,  in  accents  of  the 
most  profound  respect,  and  with  the  most  de- 
ferential demeanour,  "in  his  majesty's  name,  to 
welcome  your  highness  to  Madrid.  The  visit  was 
totally  unexpected,  but  it  is  not  the  less  gratifying 
on  that  account,  and  his  majesty  conceives  him- 
self placed  under  such  deep  obligation  by  the 
step  taken  by  your  highness  that  he  can  refuse  you 

nothing." 

ft 

"I  hope  I  shall  not  ask  more  than  he  will  be 
readily  disposed  to  grant,  my  lord,"  replied  Charles. 
"And  yet  it  is  in  his  majesty's  power  to  confer  the 
greatest  possible  favour  upon  me." 

"Again  I  say,  there  is  nothing  your  highness 
can   ask  that   will  be   refused,"    replied  Olivarez, 
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bowing.  "I  should  very  imperfectly  express  his 
majosty^s  sentiments  if  I  did  not  say  so." 

^' I  •trust  I 'shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
thanking  his  majesty  in  person  for  his  goodness," 
said  Charles. 

^'His  majesty  desires  to  postpone  the  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  your  highness  at  the  palace  until 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  your  public  entry 
into  Madrid  in  a  manner  befitting  your  dignity.  He 
would  fain  have  visited  you  this  morning,  but  my 
lord  of  Buckingham  being  opposed  to  that  plan,  the 
king  relinquished  the  idea."  ^ 

*^ Buckingham  was  right,"  said  Charles.  "I 
could  not  allow  his  majesty  to  visit  me  first" 

"In  this  dilemma,"  said  Olivarez,  "his  majesty 
proposes,  if  it  meets  with  your  highnesses  approval, 
that  you  shall  drive  in  the  Frado  this  evening, 
when  he  can  have  the  opportunity  he  so  eagerly 
desires  of  beholding  you.  He  will  come  thither 
attended  by  the  queen,  the  Infantes  his  brothers, 
and  the  Infanta." 

"I  entirely  approve  of  the  arrangement,"  re^ 
marked  Charles.  "But  I  trust  his  majesty  will 
not  allow  the  day  to  pass  without  affording  me  an 
op{M>rtunity  of  conversing  with  him  and  embracing 
him." 

"Such,  I  am  sure,  is  his  majesty's  intent, 
prince,''  replied  Olivarez.     "He  is  all  Impatience 
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to  greet  you.  He  means  to  demonstrate  his  satis- 
faction at  your  higlmess's  arrival  bj  a  series  of 
triumphs  and  entertainments  such  lis  have*  never 
been  exhibited  in  this  capital  since  his  majesty 
came  to  the  throne:  In  order  that  the  nobility  of 
the  court  may  appear  in  greater  splendour,  an  edict 
recently  passed  against  excess  in  attire  shall  be 
suspended.  A  quarter  in  the  palace,  in  all  respects 
like  that  occupied  by  the  king,  shall  be  assigned 
to  your  highness  and  your  suite.  You  shall  be 
attended  by  as  many  officers  as  the  king,  and  be 
served  in  the  same  manner  as  his  majesty.  None 
beneath  the  rank  and  quality  of  a  noble  shall  wait 
upon  you.  My  brother-in-law,  the  Conde  de 
Monterey,  governor  of  Italy,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  a  grandee,  shall  be  yonr 
mayor-domo-mayor.  The  Conde  de  Gondomar  and 
the  Duke  de  Cea  shall  abo  serve  you  as  mayor- 
domes.  Members  of  the  council  of  state  shall  daily 
attend  upon  you  to  ascertain  your  pleasure;  and 
four  grandees  —  namely,  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Eori- 
guez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  the  Conde  de  Puebla,  the 
Marquis  de  Velada,  and  die  Duke  de  Yjar  —  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  accompany  you  when  you  desire 
to  go  abroad.  A  royal  guard  of  archers  shall  like- 
wise serve  as  your  escort." 

^*His  majesty  is  far  too  gracious  to  me,**  said 
Charles. 
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"In  regard  to  your  highness's  entry  into  the 
palace/'  pnrsned  Olivarez,  "his  majesty  desires  that 
the  solemnity  shall  be  performed  with  as  much 
pomp  and  splendour  as  would  be  observed  at  the 
coronation  of  a  king  of  Castile.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  your  highness  will  be  brought  from  the 
convent  of  San  Geronimo,  whence  our  kings  are 
wont  to  make  their  solemn  entry  into  the  city,  and 
conducted  by  all  the  principal  officers  of  state,  [all 
the  chief  nobles  of  the  court,  and  all  the  public 
officers,  to  the  palace." 

"I  lack  words  to  express  my  gratitude,"  said 
Charles. 

"Furthermore,"  pursued  Olivarez,  "in  order  that 
all  classes  of  the  community  may  participate  in  the 
joy  felt  by  his  majesty  at  your  arrival,  he  will  pro- 
claim a  general  pardon  to  all  offenders.  All  prisoners 
shall  be  set  free." 

"El  Cortejo  will  have  reason  to  thank  your 
highness,  if  he  is  included  in  the  pardon,"  remai'ked 
Buckingham.^ 

"The  royal  signature  will  be  given  in  blank  to 
his  highness,"  said  Olivarez,  "so  that  he  can  ex- 
tend his  grace  to  whomsoever  he  may  please." 

"I  -will  not  abuse  the  privilege,"  said  Charles. 
"I  pray  your  excellency  to  thank  the  king  most 
heartily  for  his  great  goodness  towards  me." 

"I  have  but  imperfectly  described  his  majesty's 
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intentions  towards  your  highness,"  said  Olivarez, 
"but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you  of 
his  earnest  desire  to  please  you.  And  now,  having 
discharged  my  mission,  I  will  take  my  leave  of  your 
highness." 

So    saying,    the    Conde-Duque    withdrew  with 
much  ceremony. 


How  Oharlea  drove  in  thePrado,  and  how  he  saw  the  Infianta  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Recoletos  Agustlnos. 

Though  naturally  curious  to  behold  the  city, 
Charles  did  not  stir  forth  during  the  day,  but  oc- 
cupied himself  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  his  royal 
father,  in  which  he  acquainted  him  with  his  safe 
arrival  in  Madrid,  and  described  his  secret  inter- 
view with  the  Infanta,  as  he  felt  sure  the  occnnence 
would  amuse  the  king.  This  done,  and  despatched 
with  another  letter  from  Buckingham  by  a  courier 
to  England,  the  prince  again  strolled  forth  alone 
into  the  garden  to  indulge  his  medit^ons  withoat 
interruption. 

Later  on,  he  dined  in  company  with  Bucking- 
ham and  Gondomar.  The  Earl  of  Bristol  waited 
upon  him  during  the  repast  Dinner  over,  he 
entered  Gondomar^s  coach,  and,  attended  by  the 
conde,  Buckingham,  and  Graham,  drove  to  the 
Prado.     The  Earl  of  Bristol  followed  in  his  own 
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coach,  in  which  were  seated  Sir  Walter  Aflton,  Cot- 
tington,  and  Endymion  Porter. 

As  the  carriage  containing  the  prince  traversed 
the  Calle  de  Alcala,  on  its  waj  to  the  Frado,  it 
passed  the  palace  of  the  Conde-Duqne  de  Olivarez, 
and  Oondomar  called  Charles's  attention  to  the 
magnificent  edifice.  In  the  court-yard,  close  to  the 
grand  entrance,  stood  the  minister's  superb  coach, 
and  near  it  was  drawn  up  a  mounted  escort. 

When  the  prince  entered  the  Frado  the  drive 
was  full  of  equipages,  and  the  walks  among  the 
trees  were  crowded  with  richly-dressed  caballeros 
and  sehoras.  Nothing  could  be  gayer  than  the 
scene.  The  evening  was  lovely,  and  seemed  to 
have  tempted  forth  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Madrid  to  this  charming  promenade. 

But,  besides  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  there 
was  another  motive  which  had  brought  out  all  this 
concourse  to  the  Frado.  Promulgated  at  the  palace, 
the  rumour  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  circulated 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  throughout  the  city,  that 
the  Infanta's  suitor,  the  Frince  of  Wales,  had  ar- 
rived, and  would  be  seen  in  the  Frado  that  evening. 
In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  Madrilenos  of  all 
ranks  flocked  thither,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  illustrious  stranger. 

Nor  were  they  disappointed.  It  soon  became 
known  that  the  prince  was  in  the  Conde  de  Gon- 
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domar^s  coach,  and,  as  the  equipage  passed  slowly 
along,  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  it ,  and  Charles 
was  readily  distinguished.  But  the  crowd  were  re- 
spectful and  unobtrusive,  and  it  being  understood 
that  the  prince  desired  to  remain  incognito,  they 
did  not  even  attempt  to  cheer  him.  The  noble  phy- 
siognomy of  the  prince,  his  grave  looks  and  dark 
complexion,  delighted  all  beholders,  and  it  was  uni- 
versally said  that  he  looked  like  a  Castilian.  Buck- 
ingham likewise  attracted  great  attention,  but  was 
not  so  much  admired  as  the  prince. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  drive,  occupying  the 
space  between  the  Calle  de  Alcala  and  the  CaUe 
de  San  Geronimo,  there  was  a  broad  open  space, 
surrounded  by  benches,  and  terminated  at  either 
end  by  a  fountain.  This  spot,  being  resorted  to 
by  the  best  company,  was  known  as  the  "Salon 
del  Prado,"  a  designation  which  it  still  retains.  In 
the  throng  of  caballeros  careering  round  the  ring, 
mounted  on  fiery  jennets  or  beautiful  Barbary  horses, 
displaying  their  graces  of  horsemanship  to  the  dark- 
eyed  senoras  seated  on  the  benches  or  pacing  to  and 
fro  on  the  walks,  Charles  beheld  the  chief  gallants 
of  the  city.  All  that  Madrid  could  produce  in  the 
way  of  splendour  of  equipage,  of  fashion  and 
beauty,  was  to  be  seen  at  that^moment  in  the  Salon 
del  Prado.  There  were  stately  hidalgos,  richly- 
dressed  cavaliers,  and  lovely  dames,  the  latter,  it 
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may  be  mentioned,  being  nniversally  attired  in 
black,  and  wearing  no  other  covering  to  the  head 
except  the  graceM  and  becoming  mantilla. 

But,  though  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  was  com- 
posed of  the  higher  classes,  the  populace  was  not 
excluded  from  the  '^ Salon,*'  and  mingling  with  the 
gayest  groups  might  be  seen  priests,  monks,  jnanolos, 
gitanos,  and  gallegos.  Mounted  archers  were  sta- 
tioned at  various  points,  but,  as  we  have  said,  the 
demeanour  of  the  crowd  was  so  orderly,  that  their 
presence  was  scarcely  required. 

Charles  had  driven  as  far  as  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Atocha,  a  convent  founded  by  Charles  Y.,  and 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Prado,  and 
had  just  returned  to  the  "Salon,"  when  a  grand 
procession  of  carriages,  preceded  by  s,  mounted 
escort,  was  observed  to  be  descending  the  slope 
from  the  Calle  de  Alcala.  A  hundred  voiises  in- 
stantly called  out,  "The  king!  -^  the  king!"  And, 
on  hearing  these  shouts,  Gondomar  at  once  ordered 
his  coachman  to  halt. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  escort,  which  was  pro- 
ceeding at  a  foofs  pace,  rode  by,  and  was  followed 
by  the  king's  carriage,  the  large  windows  of  which 
being  open,  gave  Charles  a  full  view  of  the  illus- 
trious party  inside  it. 

It  was  evident  that  Philip  was  anxiously  looking 
out  for  the  prince,  and  the  moment  he  caught  sight 
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of  him  He  coorteonsly  raised  his  hat,  while  Charles 
retamed  the  salutation  with  equal  respect  Not  a 
word,  of  course ,  passed  between  the  royal  personages, 
but  Philip's  speaking  glances  conveyed  the  welcome 
he  designed  to  accord  to  the  prince. 

Not  less  eloquent  were  the  looks  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  party  in  the  carriage.  The  Infanta  thought 
the  prince  could  read  her  heart  as  he  gazed  at  her, 
and  blushed  deeply.  The  young  queen,  Elizabeth 
of  France,  was  enraptured,  and  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage passed  by,  she  exclaimed,  with  a  glance  at  the 
Infanta,  *'OhI  how  handsome  he  is!" 

"By  Santiago!  he  has  a  noble  countenance,"  cried 
Philip.  "And,  strange  to  say,  he  looks  more  like  a 
Spaniard  than  an  Englishman." 

The  meeting  had  been  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  those  sufHciently  near  to  observe  it,  and 
loud  shouts  were  now  raised  for  the  king,  but  with 
the  good  taste  whick  had  hitherto  marked  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  crowd  still  abstained  from  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  prince. 

After  the  royal  carriage  came  that  of  the  Conde- 
Duque,  and  the  countess  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 
sight  of  the  prince.  Then  followed  a  dozen  superb 
carriages  belonging  to  the  highest  nobility  of  the 
court.  All  these  equipages  were  splendidly  gilt  and 
painted,  and  made  a  magnificent  show. 

The  grand  oort^ge  took  its  way  slowly  towards 
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the  Beeoletos  Agustinos,  a  monastery  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Prado,  where  the  royal 
party  designed  <to  alight  and  pay  their  devotions, 
and  Gondomar  ordered  his  coachman  to  follow  in  the 
same  direction. 

Long  before  the  prince's  arrival,  the  royal  family 
had  entered  the  monastery.  Charles  nevertheless 
alighted,  and  was  conducted  to  the  chapel,  where 
vespers  were  being  solemnised.  To  this  chapel  only 
the  royal  family,  and  the  nobles  in  immediate  at- 
tendance upon  the  king,  were  admitted,  but  a  word 
from  Gondomar  obtained  instant  entrance  to  Charles 
and  his  companions. 

The  scene  that  offered  itself  to  Charles's  gaze 
was  striking.  Within  the  chapel  were  congregated 
the  first  nobility  of  Spain,  disposed  in  various 
groups.  Before  the  altar  knelt  the  young  king, 
with  the  queen  on  his  right,  and  the  Infanta  on  the 
other  side. 

When  Maria  arose  from  prayer  and  looked  round, 
the  first  object  she  beheld  was  her  lover.  A  thrill 
of  joy  passed  through  her  frame,  for  she  construed 
his  presence  in  the  chapel  as  a  step  towards  Ro- 
manism, and  felt  sure  he  would  soon  worship  at  the 
same  altar  as  herself.  With  more  zeal  than  before, 
she  resumed  her  devotions,  but  when  she  looked 
round  again,  Charles  was  gone. 

Before  the  royal  party  issued  from  the  monastery 
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night  had  come  on.  But  innumerable  torches  were 
lighted,  and  being  borne  by  the  side  of  the  carriages 
on  their  return  through  the  Frado,  added  greatly  to 
the  e£Fect  of  the  procession. 

VI. 

Of  the  Meeting  between  Charles  and  the  King  in  the  Prado. 

On  the  prince's  return  to  the  House  of  Seven 
Chimneys,  he  found  Olivarez  awaiting  his  arriyal. 

"The  glimpse  which  his  majesty  has  obtained  of 
your  highness,"  said  the  minister,  "so  far  from  satis- 
fying him,  has  awakened  in  his  breast  such  an  eager 
desire  for  an  interview,  that  he  cannot  wait  till  to- 
morrow, and  he  hopes,  therefore,  that  you  will  agree 
to  meet  him  at  midnight  in  the  Prado." 

"I  am  equally  impatient  to  meet  his  majesty,", 
returned  Charles.     "In  what  part  of  the  Prado  shaU 
I  find  him?" 

"Near  the  fountain  at  the  east  end,"  said  Oli- 
varez. "I  shall  be  in  attendance.  I  have  a  further 
request  to  prefer  to  your  highness.  It  is,  that  you 
will  graciously  allow  me  to  take  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  with  me,  so  that  on  this  occasion  he 
may  attend  upon  his  majesty." 

"Take  him  by  all  means,"  said  Charles.  "In 
return,  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  shall  attend  upon 
me.     To-night,  my  lord,"  he  added  to  Buckingham, 
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"you  will  consider  yourself  a  Spaniard,  and  serve 
the  king  as  faithfully  as  if  you  were  his  subject*' 

Thereupon,  Olivarez  and  Buckingham  quitted 
the  room  together. 

A  little  before  midnight,  attended  by  Gondomar 
and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Charles  drove  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  king.  At  that  hour 
the  Prado  was  almost  deserted.  An  occasional  coach, 
however,  might  be  seen  moving  along  slowly,  while 
here  and  there  a  couple  might  be  observed  engaged 
in  amorous  converse. 

The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  and  as  Charles 
approached  the  fountain  he  perceived  a  coach  drawn 
up  near  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  carriage, 
pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  the  trees,  could  be  seen 
a  tall  caballero,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
and  a  long  rapier  by  his  side.  As  soon  as  Gondo- 
mar  caught  sight  of  this  personage,  he  said  to  Charles, 
"It  is  the  king." 

As  the  princess  coach  stopped,  the  caballero  be- 
came motionless,  and  waited  till  the  prince  drew 
near  him.  He  then  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and 
springing  towards  Charles,  embraced  him. 

"My  brother  I  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you!" 
cried  Philip. 

"Sire,  I  am  equally  delighted  to  meet  you," 
cried  Charles. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  two  royal  per- 
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sonages  walked  together  among  the  trees,  each  with 
his  arm  round  the  other^s  neck,  and  both  seemingly 
delighted  at  the  meeting.  Philip  questioned  Charles 
minutely  as  to  his  journey,  and  appeared  greatly 
interested  by  all  he  heard.  They  also  spoke  of  the 
Infanta,  and  Charles  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  king  was  quite  as  eager  as  himself  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  match. 

So  charmed  where  they  with  each  other,  that 
they  were  loth  to  separate.  But  when  of  necessity 
the  interview  came  to  an  end,  Philip  begged  per- 
mission to  conduct  the  prince  home.  Charles  with 
difficulty  yielded,  and  it  required  some  persuasion, 
and  even  a  little  gentle  force  on  Philip's  part,  to 
induce  the  prince  to  get  first  into  the  carriage.  '*In 
doing  this,''  he  said,  *'I  feel  I  am  disobeying  the 
king  my  father." 

During  the  drive  home  Charles  sat  on  the  Jking's 
right,  and  although  Olivarez  and  Buckingham  were 
now  present,  their  discourse  was  as  friendly  and  as 
free  from  restraint  as  it  had  previously  been.  The 
king  was  very  earnest  with  Olivarez  to  expedite  as 
much  as  possible  the  preparations  for  the  prince's 
public  entry  into  the  city  and  reception  at  the  palace, 
and  the  Conde-Duque  promised  compliance. 

By  this  time  the  carriage  having  arrived  at  the 
House  of  Seven  Chimneys,  the  royal  pair  separated 
with  every  expression  of  regard. 
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VI.L 

Of  the  Preaentfl  sent  to  CliarleB  by  the  King. 

Thus  far  everything  had  gone  well.  Any  mis- 
givings  that  Charles  entertained  were  banished  from 
his  breast,  and  gave  place  to  joyful  confidence. 
Unless  some  wholly  unforeseen  difficulty  arose,  it 
seemed  impossible  there  could  now  be  any  serious 
impediment  to  the  speedy  completion  of  die  treaty. 
Buckingham  was  quite  as  sanguine  as  the  prince, 
and  even  Bristol,  though  he  had  so  much  experience 
of  Spanish  dissimulation,  began  to  think  that  Oli- 
varez  meant  to  act  fairly.  Full  of  joyful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  Charles  retired  to  rest. 

Next  morning,  when  Graham  entered  his  cham- 
ber, and  at  the  prince's  request  threw  open  the  case- 
ment, the  white  dove,  which  had  been  perched  on 
the  window-sill  since  dawn,  flew  into  the  room,  and 
alighted  near  the  couch  —  so  near,  that  Charles 
could  have  touched  the  beautiful  bird  if  he  had  ex- 
tended his  hand.  There  it  remained  so  long  as  the 
prince  continued  in  the  roouL 

On  descending  to  the  lower  room  Charles  was 
informed  that  two  large  chests  had  just  arrived  from 
the  palace,  containing  sumptuous  apparel,  and  fine 
linen  for  himself  and  his  attendants.  Other  pre- 
sents were  also  sent  by  the  king  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 
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Among  the  few  nobles  who  were  presented  that 
day  to  Charles  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  the  Conde 
de  Monterey,  who,  after  kneeling  and  kissing  the 
princess  hand,  said, 

'^I  have  to  inform  your  highness  that  it  has  just 
been  decided  by  the  king  and  the  council  of  state 
that  yonr  public  entrance  into  the  city  shall  take 
place  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  his  majesty 
being  naturally  anxious  to  have  you  as  his  guest 
in  the  palace.  The  ceremonial  has,  therefore,  been 
fixed  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  splendour.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  is  customary  for  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Spain  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  city  on  horse- 
back. Trusting,  therefore,  that  your  highness  will 
deign  to  conform  to  the  arrangement,  his  majesty 
has  sent  by  me  two  white  Arabs  of  the  purest  race, 
one  of  which  he  prays  you  to  select  for  your  own 
use  on  the  occasion  —  the  other  he  himself  will 
ride." 

"I  will  try  them  both,  my  lord,"  replied  Charles, 
courteously,  "and  that  which  I  deem  the  least  ex- 
cellent I  will  retain,  leaving  the  other  to  the  king. 
I  pray  you  to  convey  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  his 
majesty  for  the  truly  royal  gifts  he  has  lavished 
upon  me.  I  accept  them  as  an  evidence  of  his  good 
will" 

"I  will  deliver  your  highnesses  message,"  said 
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Monterey,  bowing  profoundly.  "Before  I  depart, 
let  me  entreat  your  highness  to  command  my  ser- 
vices in  whatsoever  way  you  may  think  proper. 
And,  in  making  this  ofiPer,  let  me  add  that  I  speak 
not  for  myself,  but  for  the  whole  court.  All  are 
equally  devoted  to  your  highness  —  all  eager  to 
serve  you." 

With  another  profound  salutation,  he  then  with- 
drew. 

Charles's  next  visitor  was  the  Duke  de  Cea,  who 
had  just  arrived,  and  flew  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
prince. 

Charles  received  the  young  duke  with  great  cor- 
diality, and  diverted  him  by  relating  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  two  barbs.  De  Cea  remarked  that  he 
had  heard  of  El  Cortejo  as  he  crossed  the  Somo- 
sierra,  but  had  not  been  molested  by  the  robber- 
chief.  After  some  j^irther  discourse,  Charles  with- 
drew with  Bristol,  leaving  De  Cea  and  Graham 
alone  together. 

"I  have  news  that  will  delight  yon,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  young  duke.  "I  left  Dona  Casilda 
and  her  father  at  Fuencarrel.  They  will  come  on  to 
Madrid  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  you  can  present 
yourself  at  the  casa  of  the  conde.  But  I  cannot 
conceal  from  you  that  he  This  promised  his  daughter 
to  Don  Christobal.  Do  not,  however,  be  discouraged. 
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Doiia  Casilda  prefers  you  to  your  rival.  Slie  owned 
as  mucli  to  ber  sister,  Dona  Flor/' 

"You  transport  me  with  delight  by  what  you 
tell  me/'  cried  Graham.  "But  where  is  Dona 
Mor?" 

"She  is  with  her  father  and  sister,  and  will 
arrive  with  them  this  evening.  Don  Pompeo  joined 
them  at  Fuencarrel,  and  it  was  to  avoid  meeting 
him  that  I  came  on  to  Madrid.  It  seems  that  his 
suspicions  have  been'  aroused  in  regard  to  me,  and 
I  shall  haVe  to  be  doubly  on  my  guard  in  future, 
for  were  he  to  make  any  discovery,  his  vengeance 
would  know  no  bounds." 

"For  Dona  Flor's  sake,  I  think  you  ought  to 
give  up  the  affair,"  observed  Graham. 

"Impossible!  I  love  her  too  well,"  said  the 
young  duke.  "No,  I  must  go  on,  be  the  risk  what 
it  may.  But  enough  of  this.  I  am  curious  to  hear 
all  that  has  happened  to  the  prince  since  his  arrival 
in  Madrid." 

Graham  then  entered  into  details,  and  described 
the  prince's  secret  interview  with  the  Infanta,  with 
which  De  Cea  was  vastly  amused. 

"The  stratagem  does  great  credit  to  Gondomar^" 
he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "and  was  admirably  carried 
out;  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  only  secret  inter- 
view the  prince  will  have  with  his  mistress.  When 
he  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  other  opportuni- 
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ties  will  occur.  And  as  it  appears  that  I  am  for- 
tnnate  enough  to  be  appointed  one  of  his  highnesses 
lords  in  waiting,  I  shall  be  able  to  serve  him  in 
this  respect." 

Their  conversation  was  here  intermpted  by  the 
return  of  Charles  and  Bristol,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Buckingham  entered  with  Olivarez.  The  Conde- 
Duque  came  charged  with  the  most  cordial  greetings 
of  his  royal  master,  who  declared  that  he  could  not 
pass  the  day  without  beholding  the  prince,  and 
therefore  entreated  his  highness  to  pay  him  a  private 
visit  that  evening  in  the  palace. 

To  this  Charles  assented,  all  the  more  readily 
because  he  hoped  to  see  the  Infanta.  But  in  that 
expectation  he  was  disappointed. 

Conveyed  to  the  palace  by  Olivarez,  he  was  met 
at  the  foot  of  a  private  staircase  by  his  majesty, 
who  was  impatiently  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  who 
led  him  to  the  garden,  where  they  had  an  hour's 
conversation  together. 

At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  king  attended 
Charles  to  his  carriage,  and  when  the  prince  had 
entered  it  his  majesty  leaped  in,  and  insisted  on  ac- 
companying him  home. 
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VI 11. 

How  the  Prince  went  to  the  Convent  of  San  Qeronimo. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  had  been  ap- 
^  pointed  for  the  prince's  public  entrance  into  the  city. 

A  little  before  noon,  Charles  and  his  attendants 
were  assembled  in  the  reception-chamber.  The  prince 
was  attired  in  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold. 
From  his  neck,  sustained  by  a  broad  blue  riband, 
hung  the  George,  and  beneath  his  knee  he  wore  the 
enamelled  Garter.  All  his  attendants  were  attired 
in  the  sumptuous  apparel  sent  by  the  Eang  of  Spain, 
and  Buckingham's  magnificent  person  was  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  doublet  of  orange- 
coloured  satin,*  embroidered  with  leaves  of  silver, 
with  a  mantle  to  match.  His  cap  was  of  black  silk, 
enriched  with  pearls,  and  adorned  with  orange- 
coloured  plumes. 

Shortly  afterwards  four  grandees  were  ushered 
in,  all  of  whom  were  splendidly  attired  in  cloths  of 
gold  and  silver  for  the  ceremonial.  These  were  the 
Marquis  de  Montes  Glares,  Don  Fernando  Giron, 
the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  and  the  Duke  de  Cea. 
After  making  profound  reverences  to  the  prince, 
they  informed  him  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's 
orders,  they  were  come  to  conduct  his  highness  to 
the  convent  of  San  Geronimo. 
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Thanking  them  for  their  courtesy,  Charles  said 
he  was  ready  to  attend  them.  Whereupon,  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  they  could  have  shown  to  their 
own  sovereign,  they  conducted  him  to  a  royal  car- 
riage which  awaited  him  at  the  door  of  the  mansion. 
Beside  this  superb  equipage,  which  had  half  a  dozen 
magnificently-caparisoned  horses  attached  to  it,  there 
were  two  other  coaches,  and  a  detachment  of  mounted 
archers,  in  their  full  equipments,  were  drawn  up,  to 
act  as  an  escort  to  the  cortege. 

Charles  having  entered  the  coach,  Buckingham 
took  a  seat  on  his  left,  while  Gondomar  and  De  Cea 
sat  opposite  to  them,  with  their  backs  to  the  horses. 
The  next  carriage  was  occupied  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  two  grandees, 
and  the  third  by  the  rest  of  Charles's  attendants. 

The  cavalcade  then  got  into  motion,  and  made 
its  way  to  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  which  was  crowded 
with  people  in  their  holiday  attire.  On  beholding 
the  carriage  containing  Charles,  the  throng  called 
out  lustily,  "Viva  el  Principe  de  Galles!"  Charles 
bowed  repeatedly  in  acknowledgment  of  these  de- 
monstrations. 

The  royal  convent  of  San  Geronimo,  whither 
the  prince  was  now  proceeding,  was  a  large 
monastic  establishment,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Prado, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood.  From  this  convent  it 
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was  customary  for  the  kings  of  Castile  to  make  a 
public  entry  into  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  their 
coronation,  and  no  greater  honour  could  have  been 
shown  to  Charles  by  the  Spanish  nation  than  to 
treat  him  as  one  of  their  own  kings. 

At  the  gate  of  the  convent  stood  the  lord  prior, 
ready  to  receive  the  prince  as  he  alighted,  and  all 
the  brethren  who  were  assembled  in  the  hall  bowed 
reverently  as  Charles  passed  through  it.  Having 
ceremoniously  conducted  his  illustrious  guest  to  the 
royal  apartments,  the  lord  prior  left  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  brethren  to  the  chapel,  where  mass 
was  performed. 

Breakfast  was  then  served  for  Charles  and  his 
attendants,  and  the  prince  was  waited  upon  by  the 
grandees  precisely  as  Philip  himself  would  have 
been  served. 

When  the  repast  was  concluded,  Charles  re- 
paired to  the  audience-chamber,  where  a  chair  of 
state  had  been  prepared  for  him,  on  which  he  took 
his  seat  —  the  Spanish  grandees  standing  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Buckingham  and  Bristol  on  the 
left  The  prince  had  now  to  give  audience  to 
various  important  personages,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  king.  The  first  to  be  introduced  was  the 
Inquisidor  General  —  a  tall,  dark  man,  who  seemed 
well  fitted  by  his  looks  for  the  office  he  held. 
Nevertheless,  he  bent  reverently  before  the  here- 
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tical  prince,  and  respectfully  kissed  his  highnesses 
hands. 

As  the  Inquisidor  General  moved  on  and  took 
his  place  near  the  grandees,  he  was  succeeded  hy 
the  members  of  the  Council-Royal  of  Castile,  all  of 
whom  knelt  before  the  prince,  those  nearest  him 
kissing  his  hand.  Then  came  the  Council-Royal  of 
Aragon;  then  the  Council  of  Portugal;  and  after 
them  the  Council  of  Italy,  the*  Council  of  Military 
Orders,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  Council 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Council  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lastly,  came  Don  Juan  de  Castilla,  the  Corregidor 
of  Madrid,  and  Don  Lorenzo  Olivarez,  Don 
Pedro  de  Torres,  and  Don  Christobal  de  Medina, 
the  three  principal  Regidores.  All  these  im- 
portant officers  knelt  before  the  prince,  and  after 
kissing  his  hand,  drew  up  on  either  side  of  the  chair 
of  state. 

Just  as  the  ceremonial  was  completed,  loud  fan- 
fares of  trumpets  were  heard  without,  and  the  usher 
announced  that  the  king  and  his  two  royal  brothers 
had  arrived  at  the  convent. 

On  this  intelligence  Charles  immediately  arose, 
and  followed  by  the  grandees,  together  with  Buck- 
ingham and  Bristol,  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  where  he  found  Philip,  who  had  just 
alighted  with  the  two  Infantes.     On  seeing  Charles, 
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the  king  flew  towards  him,  and  affectionately  em- 
braced him. 

The  two  yonng  princes  next  embraced  Charles, 
after  which  the  royal  party  returned  to  the  audience- 
chamber.  Here  the  king  and  his  brothers  stood  on 
one  side,  while  all  the  grandees,  nobles,  and  gentle- 
men who  had  attended  his  majesty,  passed  before 
Charles,  and  kissed  his  hand. 

This  done,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  a  herald 
came  forward,  proclaiming  that,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  general  pardon 
would  be  granted  by  his  majesty  to  all  offenders. 
With  a  profound  obeisance  to  the  prince,  the  herald 
then  went  forth  to  make  the  proclamation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city. 

On  his  departure,  the  heads  of  each  of  the  coun- 
cils advanced  towards  the  prince,  and,  when  they 
had  stationed  themselves  before  him,  Philip,  who 
was  standing  beside  Charles,  spoke  thus: 

'^Desiring  to  show  all  honour  to  the  illustriotis 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  now  our  guest,  we  enjoin 
you,  our  faithful  councillors,  and  all  magistrates  and 
public  officers,  to  do  no  favour  and  bestow  no  office, 
without  his  highnesses  direction,  during  his  abode 
with  us." 

"Tour  majesty's  commands  shall  be  obeyed," 
replied  the  chief  of  the  Council  of  Castile,  speaking 
for  the  rest. 
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The  whole  assemblage  then  shouted,  as  with  one 
voice,  "Viva  el  Principe  de  GallesI" 

Bowing  gracionslj  around,  in  token  of  his  satis- 
faction, Philip  next  took  the  hand  of  Charles,  and 
led  him  to  the  room  in  which  he  had  breakfasted. 
They  were  followed  by  the  two  young  princes. 
While  the  royal  party  tarried  in  this  inner  room, 
cates  and  conserves,  with  sweet  wines  of  Malaga 
and  Alicante,  were  served  to  them  by  the  monks. 

IX. 

Of  the  Prince's  PnbUo  Entry  Into  Madrid. 

Meaktimb,  the  procession  had  selk  forth  from 
the  convent  At  its  head  rode  a  band  of  trumpets 
and  clarions,  drums,  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and 
fifes,  making  the  air  resound  with  martial  strains. 
The  musicians  wore  cassocks  of  carnation  satin 
guarded  with  silver  lace,  and  having  black  borders 
cut  upon  silver  tinsel.  Their  caps  were  of  black 
velvet  adorned  with  black  and  carnation  plumes. 
They  were  all  well  mounted,  and  had  the  royal 
arms  embroidered  on  the  housings  of  their  horses, 
banners,  and  pennons. 

Next  came  four  trumpeters  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Madrid,  clad  in  cassocks  of  orange-coloured  taffata 
laid  with  silver  lace,  and  wearing  black  hats  adorned 
with  plumes   of  the   same   hue  as   their    cassocks. 
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They  were  followed  by  a  great  host  of  lacqueys 
habited  in  similar  liveries,  each  armed  with  sword 
and  dagger,  and  carrying  a  white  buckler. 

Next  came  the  three  Kegidores  riding  together, 
and  the  Corregidor  riding  by  himself. 

After  them  came  four  trumpeters  belonging  to 
Don  Juan  Alfonso  Euriguez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  in 
long  coats  of  black  satin  guarded  with  gold  lace, 
with  the  admiral^s  arms  on  their  breasts,  and  wearing 
black  hats  with  yellow  and  white  plumes. 

The  admiral,  who  was  mounted  on  a  richly- 
trapped  charger,  and  bore  ^  silver  staff,  was  preceded 
by  fifty  lacqueys,  wearing  doublets  of  black  satin, 
cloaks  fringed  with  gold,  white  shoes,  and  black  hats 
with  orange  and  white  plumes. 

Then  came  four  trumpeters  belonging  to  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo-Osorio,  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca, 
wearing  gaberdines  of  yellow  satin  laid  with  gold 
lace,  with  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Toledo  woven 
on  their  breasts  and  shoulders.  Their  hats  were 
of  black  taffeta,  with  bands  of  gold  and  white 
plumes. 

<  Don  Pedro  was  preceded  by  thirty  mounted 
lacqueys  in  doublets  laid  with  gold  lace,  with 
sleeves  of  tinsel,  and  hats  embroidered  with  little 
windmills  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  white  plumes 
and  tucks  of  silver. 

Next   came   four   trumpeters   belonging  to  the 
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Conde  de  Monterey,  with  cassocks  of  white  satin, 
laced  and  flowered  with  gold,  hats  of  white  satin 
with  black  plumes,  and  haying  the  conde^s  arms 
embroidered  on  their  bandrols. 

De  Monterey  was  preceded  by  a  hundred 
lacqueys,  mounted  on  horses  trapped  with  white  and 
gold,  being  the  colours  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
habited  in  white  satin,  adorned  with  leaves  of  gold, 
and  wearing  black  hats  with  black  and  white 
plumes. 

Next  came  the  trumpeters  of  the  Duke  de  Cea, 
in  cassocks  of  blue  satin  laid  with  silver,  black  hats 
with  blue  plumes,  and  having  the  duke^s  arms  on 
their  trumpets.  Before  the  duke  rode  n^ty  lacqueys, 
mounted  on  noble  chargers,  with  trappings  of  velvet 
adorned  with  pearls,  and  having  pouncings  of  gold, 
silver,  and  pomegranates.  These  lacqueys  bore 
white  targets  with  white  bandeb,  and  were  attired 
in  blue  satin  covered  with  silver  lace.  Their  hats 
were  of  black  satin,  with  bands  of  silver  and  blue 
plumes. 

Next  C|ime  the  trumpeters  of  Don  Juan  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Duke  de  Infantado,  one  of  the  proudest 
of  the  Castilian  nobles.  These  men  wore  white 
frizado  mantles,  with  gaberdines  of  black  damask 
edged  with  silver  lace,  with  the  arms  of  Mendoza 
on  their  shoulders  and  breasts,  as  well  as  on  the 
bandrols   of  their   clarions.      Before   the  old  duke 
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rode  fifty  lacqueys  in  doublets  and  hose  of  black 
satin,  guarded  with  broad  silver  lace,  and  black 
velvet  hats  with  bands  and  wreaths  of  silver,  and 
black  and  white  plumes.  Behind  him  rode  fifty 
grooms  in  crimson  taffeta.  The  horses  were  trapped 
in  black  and  white. 

After  these  followed  the  trumpeters  and  lacqueys 
of  Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Zuniga,  General  of  the 
Coast  of  Granada.  Next  those  of  Don  Fernando 
Giron.  Then  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Castel  Ro- 
drigo;  those  of  the  Castellan  of  the  Cordovas;  of  the 
Marquis  del  Carpio;  of  the  Conde  de  Saldana,  Don 
Christobal  de  Gavina,  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  and 
a  multitude  ^f  others. 

The  grandees  vied  with  each  other  in  splendour 
of  habiliments  and  number  of  attendants. 

After  the  nobles  and  their  attendants  had  ridden 
on,  there  came  a  dozen  trumpeters  in  carnation  satin, 
with  the  royal  arms  woven  in  gold  on  their  bandrols. 
They  were  followed  by  the  king^s  equerry,  his 
majesty's  riders,  the  royal  pages  and  officers. 

Then  followed  a  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household,  each  mounted  on  a  goodly  charger, 
trapped  in  black  and  white,  with  silver  musrols,  and 
coverings  of  crimson  velvet,  fiinged  with  gold  thread. 
On  these  cloths  were  embroidered  the  king's  name, 
Felipe  IV.,  with  the.  royal  blazon. 

Holding  the  bridle  of  each  horse  was  a  footman 
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in  a  doublet  of  carnation  satin,  laid  with  silver  and 
black  lace,  with  mantles  of  cloth  of  silrer.  Their 
hats  were  black,  with  silver  bands  and  carnation 
and  black  plumes.  Then  followed  the  mayor-domos, 
and  after  them  came  the  king  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  riding  side  by  side,  Charles  being  placed  on 
his  majesty's  right  hand.  Both  presented  a  most 
majestic  appearance  —  both  were  perfect  horsemen, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  to  whom  the  palm 
of  superior  grace  ought  to  be  assigned.  Philip  was 
attired  in  black  taffeta  richly  guarded.  His  girdle 
glittered  with  diamonds,  and  his  black  velvet  hat, 
which  was  surmounted  by  tall  white  plumes,  was 
ornamented  with  priceless  jewels.  Round  his  neck 
was  a  massive  chain  of  gold,  ornamented  with  green 
and  black  emeralds,  and  representing  four  crowns 
linked  together.  He  also  wore  the  orders  of  the 
Toison  d'Or  and  Calatrava,  and  on  his  mantle  was 
embroidered  the  red  cross  of  Santiago.  The  trap- 
pings and  furniture  of  the  two  noble  steeds  were 
exactly  alike.  The  manes  and  tails  of  the  animals 
were  plaited  with  gold,  the  bridles  and  saddles  were 
of  red  morocco  leather  embroidered  with  magnificent 
pearls,  covered  with  the  finest  lambskins,  and  the 
housings  were  of  crimson  velvet,  garnished  and 
guarded  with  gold  lace. 

Behind  the  two  royal  personages,   mounted  on 
chargers  trapped  in  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with 
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gold,  and  adorned  with  their  arms,  rode  Olivarez 
and  Buckingham,  side  by  side  like  Philip  and 
Charles  —  and  apparently,  from  their  looks  and 
gestures,  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  On  this 
occasion  the  two  favourites  acted  as  masters  of  the 
horse  to  their  respective  rulers,  and  each  was  ac- 
companied by  a  richly- caparisoned  charger,  led  by 
a  couple  of  grooms,  as  a  symbol  of  his  office. 

Buckingham's  habiliments  have  been  ahready 
described.  Those  of  Olivarez  were  of  black  satin 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  cut  upon  silver  tinsel, 
and  the  haughty  minister  wore  a  black  hat  glittering 
with  diamonds,  and  adorned  with  black  plumes 
striped  with  gold. 

A  crowd  of  richly-attired  pages  followed.  Then 
came  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Sir  Walter  Aston, 
followed  by  Charles's  three  attendants,  Graham, 
Cottington,  and  Endymion  Porter,  all  of  whom  made 
a  gallant  show.  The  rear  of  the  long  and  magnificent 
cortege  was  brought  up  by  a  detachment  of  the  Almayn 
guard,  under  the  command  of  the  Gonde  de  Barrajas. 

The  setting  forth  of  Philip  and  Charles  from  the 
Convent  of  San  Geronimo  was  announced  by  a  peal 
of  ordnance,  and  thereupon  all  the  bells  of  the  city 
began  to  ring  joyously.  Thousands  of  persons  were  col- 
lected in  the  Prado  to  witness  the  procession,  and  their 
continuous  shouts  rent  the  air.  When  Philip  and  Charles 
came  in  sight,  these  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
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After  traversing  the  Salon  del  Prado,  the  cortege 
proceeded  to  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  and  as  the  king 
and  the  prince  approached  the  street,  four-and- 
twenty  regidores  of  the  city,  gorgeously  arrayed  in 
cloth  of  tissue,  met  them,  bearing  a  superb  canopy, 
which  they  held  over  the  king  and  his  guest  during 
their  progress  through  the  city.  We  may  mention 
that  this  superb  canopy  was  afterwards  presented  by 
the  regidores  to  Buckingham. 

From  the  court-yard  of  th.e  palace  of  the  Conde- 
Duque  three  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  minister's 
livery,  and  bearing  his  arms,  and  all  well  mounted, 
came  forth  to  join  the  procession.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  son  of  the  Marquis 
del  Carpio,  and  nephew  of  the  Conde-Duque. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  Calle  de  Alcala  was 
densely  crowded,  but  a  road  was  preserved  for  the 
cavalcade  by  mounted  archers  and  arquebusiers.  In 
the  widest  part  of  the  street,  beyond  the  palace  of  the 
Conde-Duque,  large  scaffolds  were  erected,  covered 
with  rich  cloths  and  tapestry,  and  these  were  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  various  councils  and  important  function- 
aries who  had  just  been  to  pay  homage  to  the  prince. 

All  the  habitations  were  decorated  with  costly 
stuffs,  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  carpets  and  hang- 
ings, and,  in  some  cases,  pictures  were  hung  out 
The  balconies  and  windows  were  filled  with  fair 
spectators,  who  waved  their  kerchiefs  as  the  king 
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and  prince  passed  by.  Not  even  at  PhiKp's  coro- 
nation had  so  much  enthusiasm  been  displayed. 
Poems  were  improvised  in  the  princess  honour,  and 
the  following  refrain  to  a  song,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  the  famous  Lope  de  Vega,  was  every- 
where chanted: 

Carlos  Estnardo  soy , 

Qae,  siendo  amor  mi  goia, 
Al  cielo  de  Espaua  voy 

For  vet  my  estrella  Maria. 

Charles  Stuart  was  indeed  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
The  story  of  his  romantic  expedition  had  been 
everywhere  recounted,  and  had  roused  the  strongest 
sympathies  of  a  generous  and  impulsive  people. 
The  princess  distinguished  appearance  and  majestic 
deportment  more  than  realised  the  notions  that  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  all  tongues  were  loud  in 
his  praise.  Moreover,  it  had  been  artfully  insinuated 
by  the  priesthood,  at  the  instigation  of  Olivarez, 
that  not  only  had  Charles  come  to  claim  the  In- 
fanta, but  that  he  intended  to  recant  his  heresies 
and  embrace  the  faith  of  Rome,  and  this  fiction 
being  firmly  believed  by  the  populace,  there  was 
no  drawback  to  the  general  rejoicing. 

At  the  Puerta  del  Sol  a  stage  was  erected,  on 
which  was  performed  a  ballet,  introducing  the  best 
national  dances.  The  fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  plaza 
ran  with  wine,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
were  as  richly  adorned  as  those  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala. 
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As  he  entered  the  grand  plaza  in  &ont  of  the 
Palado  Beal,  a  magnificent  spectacle  was  offered  to 
the  prince.  The  whole  of  the  cavalcade  was  here 
drawn  up,  and  was  surrounded  hj  the  royal  guard 
in  their  full  accoutrements.  The  clangour  of  the 
trumpet,  the  clash  of  the  cymbal,  the  thunder  of 
the  kettle-drum,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife, 
were  heard  from  the  band  which  was  stationed  near 
the  principal  gate  of  the  palace.  Towards  this  gate, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  retained  its  original 
Moorish  character,  Philip  and  Charles  now  proceeded 
amid  the  deafening  acclamations  of  the  spectators. 

At  the  gate  they  were  met  by  Don  Luis  de 
Paredes,  alcayde  of  the  palace,  with  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  and  were  ceremoniously 
conducted  to  the  grand  portal,  where  the  king  and 
his  royal  guest  alighted.  Fain  would  Charles  have 
taken  the  hindmost  place,  but  this  Philip  would  not 
permit,  and  the  point  of  etiquette  was  at  last  ad- 
justed, as  it  had  been  before,  by  their  walking  side 
by  side,  each  with  an  arm  on  the  other's  shoulder. 
In  this  fraternal  fashion,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  beheld  them,  and  preceded  by 
the  Conde  de  Puebla  and  the  Conde  de  Benavente, 
mayor-domos,  they  repaired  to  her  majesty's  quarter. 

They  found  the  queen  in  a  large  and  splendidly 
famished  apartment,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
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a  canopy  of  gold  tissue  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon.  On  either  side  of  the  canopy 
were  ranged  the  queen's  meninos  and  meninaSf 
habited  in  rose-coloured  satin,  and  beneath  it  were 
placed  gilt  chairs,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on 
which  the  queen  and  the  Infanta  were  seated,  bat 
on  the  entrance  of  Charles  with  the  king,  the  two 
royal  ladies  at  once  arose  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

Her  majesty  was  splendidly  arrayed  in  a  robe 
of  cloth  of  silver,  and  literally  blazed  with  dia- 
monds. The  Infanta  was  far  more  simply  attired 
in  white  satin,  and  her  sole  ornaments  were  pearls. 
She  blushed  deeply  as  she  returned  Charles's  pro- 
found salutation,  and  when  addressed  by  him  she 
trembled  and  manifested  considerable  agitation. 
The  prince  augured  well  from  this  display  of  feel- 
ing. The  royal  party  next  proceeded  to  the  canopy, 
where  Charles  was  placed  between  the  queen  and 
the  Infanta,  and  where  they  all  remained  for  some 
time  in  conversation.  But  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
Charles  failed  to  draw  the  Infanta  into  discourse. 
She  listened  with  evident  interest  to  what  he  said, 
and  sometimes  smiled,  but  silence  seemed  imposed 
upon  her  by  the  frigid  rules  of  Spanish  etiquette. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  was  extremely  lively. 

Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  this  way,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  his  majesty  proposed  to 
conduct   the    prince    to    his  quarter  of  the  palace. 
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As  Charles  withdrew,  the  queen  and  the  Infanta 
accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

A  magnificent  suite  of  apartments,  equal  in  ex^ 
tent  to  those  occupied  by  his  majesty,  had  been 
assigned  to  the  prince.  They  were  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  palace  which  enjoyed  the  finest  view, 
and  overlooked  the  gardens  and  the  valley  of  the 
Manzanares.  At  the  back  was  a  patio  surrounded 
by  marble  arcades,  and  filled  with  orange-trees. 
When  the  king  and  the  prince  entered  the  noble 
gallery  belonging  to  the  apartments  in  question, 
they  were  met  by  the  Conde  de  Monterey,  who 
had  been  appointed  the  prince's  mayor-domo-mayor, 
and  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  and  the  Duke  de  Cea, 
his  highnesses  mayor-domos,  and  were  ceremoniously 
ushered  into  a  grand  reception-chamber,  where  they 
found  the  Conde-Duque  de  Olivarez,  the  Duque  de 
Infantado,  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  the  Marquis  del 
Castel  Bodrigo,  and  all  the  first  grandees  of  Spain. 
With  them  were  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Sir  Walter  Aston,  Graham,  and  the 
rest  of  Charles's  attendants. 

The  grandees  raised  their  hats  to  Charles,  but 
immediately  replaced  them. 

While  the  royal  pair  were  still  standing  together, 
the  Conde  de  Monterey  delivered  two  gold  keys  to 
his  majesty,  who  took  them,  and,  presenting  them 
to  Charles,  said: 
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^'These  keys  will  open  all  the  doors  of  the  palace 
to  you.  Tour  highness  will  bestow  them  as  you 
deem  meet'' 

Returning  suitable  thanks,  Charles  immediately 
gave  one  key  to  Buckingham,  and  the  other  to  Bristol. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  large  doors  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  chamber  were  thrown  open,  and  an  usher 
announced  that  the  banquet  was  served. 

Amid  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  marshalled  by 
the  Conde  de  Monterey  and  the  two  other  mayor- 
domos,  Philip  and  Charles,  walking  side  by  side, 
passed  into  the  banqueting-chamber,  where  a  grand 
repast  awaited  them. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  long  table,  on  which 
was  a  gorgeous  display  of  gold  plate,  was  a  dais, 
with  a  canopy  above  it  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
England.  Here  seats  were  placed  for  Philip  and  Charles, 
who  were  waited  upon  by  Gondomar  and  De  Cea. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  the  king  and  prince, 
with  all  the  court,  drove  forth  to  witness  the  re- 
joicings that  were  taking  place  in  the  city.  When 
night  came  on,  all  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and 
immense  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  public  places. 
At  midnight,  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  took 
place  in  the  Salon  del  Prado. 

With  shouts  of  welcome  ringing  in  his  ears,  Charles 
returned  to  his  apartments  in  the  Palacio  Real 
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How  Oharles  passed  his  time  at  the  Palace. 

Fob  more  than  a  fortnight  Charles  had  now  oc- 
cupied the  magnific^it  Btiite  of  i^artments  aesigned 
him  by  the  king  in  the  royal  palace.  He  was 
treated  with  as  mnch  state  and  oeremony  as  Philip 
himself,  served  by  grandees,  consulted  by  the  heads 
of  the  different  councilfr  amd  other  officials,  attended 
by  a  princely  retinue  of  servants^  and  escorted  by  a 
guard  of  mounted  archers  whenever  he  stirred  a- 
broad.  During  all  this  time  the  royal  festivities  had 
continued,  and  splendid  entertainments  wei^  gi^on, 
at  which  &e  whole  court  assisted.  Rejoicings  were 
also  held  throughout  the  city,  and  t)onfoes  blazed 
nightly  in  all  the  public  places. 

Nothing  was  talked  about  but  the  approaching 
royal  marriage,  and  it  was  universally  believed  that 
the  ceremonial  was  only  delayed  until  the  prince 
had  publicly  abjured  his  heresies,  and  conformed  to 
the  faith  of  Rome.  The  latter  opinion  was  some- 
what shaken  by  the  arrival  of  two  English  chaplains, 
Doctors  Man  and  WrCTi.  These  Protestant  divines 
were  regardted  with  so  much  dislike  at  the  palace, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  abode 
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with  the  Earl  of  Bristol    at  the  House  of  Seven 
Chimneys. 

Bj  this  time  so  manj  English  nobles  and  pe^ 
sons  of  distinction  had  arrived  in  Madrid,  that 
Charles  was  able  to  keep  np  a  court  of  his  own  at 
the  palace,  and  his  ante-chamber  was  daily  crowded. 
Among  the  first  to  join  the  prince  were  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  with  the  Lords  Mountjoy  and  Kensing- 
ton, each  of  whom  brought  with  him  a  retinue  of 
servants  and  a  supply  of  horses.  The  next  to  arrive 
were  Lord  Andover  and  Sir  Eobert  Carr,  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince.  Next  came  Lord 
Vaughan,  the  prince's  comptroller,  and  with  him 
Archie,  the  court  fool,  who  had  claimed  ftdfilment 
of  James's  promise  to  allow  him  to  visit  Madrid. 
Then  came  Lords  Hay,  Bochford,  and  Montague, 
with  Sir  George  Goring,  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  and  many  others,  bringing  with 
them  rich  habiliments,  tilting  furniture,  horses, 
jewels,  and  other  ornaments  for  the  prince  and 
Buckingham,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  make  a  dis- 
play befitting  their  dignity. 

Buckingham  also  was  gratified  in  an  especial 
manner.  A  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Coventry  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  sent  him 
by  his  royal  master.  Sir  Francis  Steward,  the 
bearer  of  the  patent,  also  brought  with  him  the 
insignia  of   the  Garter  for   the  newly-made  duke, 
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together  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the  Order,  to 
be  worn  hy  the  prince  and  Buckingham  on  Saint 
Greorge's  Day. 

"I  send  yon  also,"  wrote  James  to  his  two 
bairns,  ^^the  robes  of  the  Order,  which  you  mnst 
not  forget  to  wear  on  Saint  Greorge's  Day,  and  dine 
together  in  them,  if  they  come  in  time,  which  I 
pray  Grod  they  may,  for  it  will  be  a  goodly  sight 
for  the  Spaniards  to  see  my  two  boys  dine  in 
them." 

The  accession  of  rank  which  he  had  thns  ac^ 
quired  was  especially  gratifying  to  Buckingham,  as 
it  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Olivarez.  But  his 
arrogance  was  greatly  increased,  and  became  almost 
insufferable.  Though  Olivarez  unquestionably  exer- 
cised as  much  influence  over  Philip  as  Buckingham 
did  over  Charles,  the  haughty  minister  treated  his 
royal  master  with  every  outward  show  of  respect. 
Not  so  Buckingham,  who  even  ventured  to  seat  him- 
self in  the  prince's  presence  —  an  unpardonable 
breach  of  etiquette  in  the  opinion  of  the  grandees, 
who  could  not  understaud  how  the  prince  tolerated 
such  familiarity.  Nothing  but  consideration  for 
Charles  prevented  many  of  them,  provoked  almost 
beyond  endurance  by  the  favourite's  insolence,  firom 
coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  him.  Buckingham, 
however,  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  their  opinion, 
regarding  the  Spaniards  with  ill-disguised  scorn,  and 
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treatMg  tfiem  wkh  nnbeoomi^g  Ifivil^.  in  ihfi  nudst 
of  a  gi»ye  disemaioii  he  woold  bratk  off  midieily 
with  the  snatch  of  a  song,  as  if  to  mani^sst  dM  Jitde 
ivpreftffloB  prodnctd  npoo  him  fay  the  co&feroace,  or, 
tBMi)pping  his  fingem  like  castoBOte,  would  amuse 
himself  bjr  piaetising  a  bokro  ot  «  segiiidilla. 
After. a  tune,  the  only  influential  penon  in  the 
Spanirii  oabiiaet  who  Temaaned  constant  to  him  was 
the  Conde  de  Ghmdomar. 

Digby^s  grave  and  courteous  manners  were 
favourably  contrasted  with  those  of  Bi^kingham, 
and  general  regret  was  expressed  that  the  prinoe 
did  not  prefer  him  to  the  capricious,  (frivolous,  and 
overbearing  favoorite.  In  the  hope  of  lowering  Bristol 
in  the  esteem  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  and  court, 
Bnekinghatn  lost  no  opportunity  of  sHghting  him; 
but  he  liid  not  sacceed  in  his  design,  and  had  the 
jftortification  of  discovering  that  the  discreet  am- 
bassador was  pve£erred  to  himself  by  the  king  and 
his  minister. 

This  diaseasion  between  Buckingham  and  his 
ooUeague  was  singularly  anfortanato  for  Charles,  as 
it  rendered  unanimity  in  his  councils  impossible; 
any  ipropositioa  made  by  Bristol,  however  judicious, 
being  opposed  by  Backingham.  Henoe  constant  dif- 
ficulties wexe  created. 

But  while  Buckingham  was  rabing  up  against 
himself  a  host  of  enemies,  and  the  TW^g^ish  nobles, 
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dspia^  fai0  ikMoiner,  were  Tendering  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  die  Spaniacds  hy  tbeir  insoieliic6)  Chsrles 
lost  none  of  his  popularity.  His  gittieioas  manner 
and  dignified  deportmeDt  delighted  all  who  ap- 
proached him;  and  so  frieiadly  was  the  intercoutse 
between  hifcn  and  the  king,  that  Philip  began  to  foel 
a  real  affection  for  his  eicpected  brother-in-law.  The 
two  exalted  personages  rode  forth  freqnentlj  to- 
gether, and  amused  themselves  with  hawking  on  the 
plains  in  the  vallej  of  the  Manaanares^  or  in  chasing 
the  wild-boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox,  in  the  woods 
of  a  royal  domain  called  £1  Pardo,  about  thiree  or 
four  leagues  from  Madrid. 

But  though  Charles  had  every  reason  to  be  satis^ 
fied  with  the  attention  shown  him  by  the  king,  he 
was  wofally  disappointed  in  the  main  object  of  his 
visit.  His  suit  with  the  Infanta  made  little  or  no 
progress.  He  saw  her  daily,  it  is  true,  either  at 
some  grand  oitertainment  in  the  palace,  or  in  the 
royal  carriage  when  she  drove  in  the  Pk«do;  but  he 
found  it  imposnble  to  obtain  any  private  discourse 
with  her.  Her  manner  towards  him  was  so  ooti- 
strained  and  formal  that  he  was  almost  driven  to 
despair.  De  Cea  had  undertaken  to  obtain  him  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  her,  but  since  the  princess  ar- 
rival at  the  palace  she  had  been  so  closely  watehed, 
that  hitherto  the  young  duke  had  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt 
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So  annoyed  was  Charles  by  the  treatment  he  ex- 
perienced, that  one  day  he  remonstrated  on  the  sul)- 
jeet  with  the  king. 

"I  fear  my  visit  will  be  in  vain,  sire,"  he  said. 
'^I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  make  the  slightest 
progress  in  your  sister's  good  graces.  I  know  not 
how  to  express  myself  otherwise  than  by  saying 
that  she  surrounds  herself  with  an  icy  atmosphere 
that  chills  me  as  I  approach.  As  her  accepted 
suitor,  methinks  I  ought  to  be  allowed  somewhat 
greater  freedom." 

"I  admit  the  justice  of  your  complaint,  prince," 
said  Philip,  "but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  relax  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  forms  prescribed  by  etiquette 
in  regard  to  my  sister.  But  rest  assured,  thongh 
her  manner  is  necessarily  cold  and  formal,  in  reality 
she  is  strongly  attached  to  you." 

"I  should  feel  perfectly  easy  if  I  could  have 
such  an  assurance  from  her  own  lips,  sire,"  re- 
marked Charles. 

"It  is  impossible  she  can  so  satisfy  you  until 
after  the  espousals,  when  her  position  will  be 
altered,"  said  Philip.  "Meantime,  I  am  aware  of 
her  sentiments,  and  can  speak  for  her." 

Charles  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  *'I 
will  see  her  at  all  hazards." 
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II. 

Madrid  firom  the  Montana  del  Prindpe  Pio. 

On  the  morning  after  the  conversation  just  re- 
corded took  place  between  the  king  and  the  prince, 
at  an  early  hour  three  persons  of  noble  mien 
ascended  the  path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
Montana  del  Principe  Pio,  a  hill  situated  at  the 
north-west  side  of  Madrid. 

Apparently  their  object  was  to  obtain  a  view  of 
the  city,  which  the  eminence  in  question  afforded, 
for  as  soon  as  they  had  selected  an  advantageous 
position,  they  stood  still  and  gazed  around,  carefully 
noting  the  various  objects  that  came  under  their  ob- 
servation. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  immediately  in  their 
rear,  and  completely  commanding  the  city  with  its 
ordnance,  was  a  strong  square  fort  surrounded  by 
ramparts.  From  a  standard  planted  on  the  highest 
point  of  this  redoubt  the  royal  banner  floated  in  the 
morning  breeze,  while  armed  men  paced  to  and  fro 
on  the  walls. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  not  until 
Philip  n.  fixed  his  residence  in  Madrid  that  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  Spain,  and  it  was  chiefly  during 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  son,  Philip  in.,  that  the 
city  had  been  extended  and  embellished.  Hence, 
if  at  the  period  of  our  history  Madrid  could  boast 
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of  little  antiquity,  it  had  other  merits  in  the  eyes 
of  the  persons  who  now  regarded  it  Well  built, 
laid  out  with  a  certain  regularity,  it  had  several 
hsoad  and  handsome  streets,  many  noble  plazas 
adorned  with  fountams  ajid  statues,  a  large  pai^ 
and  royal  gardens,  to  which  the  public  had  access. 
The  architecture  of  its  habitations,  if  not  pictiures^iie, 
had  an  fanposiag  character,  and  many  of  the  palaees 
of  the  nobility  were  of  vast  size  and  very  stately 
appearance. 

From  the  Montana  del  Principe  Pio,  whidi  wss 
only  separated  by  a  valley  from  the  palace)  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  that  truly  regal  structure  was  ob- 
tained. Indeed,  from  no  other  spot  could  it  be 
seen  to  so  much  advantage.  From  the  same  heights^ 
also,  the  royal  gardens  w«re  discernible,  as  w«ll  as 
the  Gasa  del  Campo,  a  d^ightful  Country  residence 
belobging  to  the  king  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
shallow  Mansanares. 

The  attention,  however,  of  the  three  peivons 
was  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  city.  After  counting 
the  gates,  commencing  with  the.Puerta  de  Segovia, 
which  was  a  littk  to  the  south  of  the  palace,  pass- 
ing on  to  the  Puerta  de  Toledo,  and  thenfefe  to  the 
Puerta  de  Atocha,  they  follbwed  the  Prado  till 
they  clume  to  the  Puerta  de  Alcala,  and  competed 
their  survey  with  the  Puerta  ^e  Bilboa.  All  the 
more    prominent   features   of   the   city   were    thus 
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faKOSgkt  heiote  tbea,  and  tlidy  were  enabled  to 
form  an  <aeciurate  notkm  «f  its  gegMral  appearamce 
and  extent. 

One  of  the  party,  who  acted  as  ckerone  to  the 
otibers,  next  pointed  out  the  principal  streets  —  the 
Calle  de  Akala  and  the  Cidle  Major,  which  tra- 
versed ike  city  from  eadt  to  west,  nmning  from  the 
Pnado  to  the  royal  palace  —  the  Calle  de  Atocha, 
ibe  Calle  de  Geronimo,  and  the  Calle  de  Toledo. 
HaTing  traced  the  streets,  they  tamed  to  the  plaems 
and  readily  distinguished  those  of  San  Joachim^  La 
Geirado,  and  San  Domingo,  the  Pnerta  del  Sol,  and 
the  Plaza  Mayor.  The  churches  and  convents  next 
claiised  attention,  and  the  gnide  pointed  ont  Saai 
Domingo  el  Real,  foonded  in  the  thirteenth  centnry; 
NiMfltra  Senora  de  la  Coneepcion,  built  at  the  dose 
of  Ihe  fifteenth  century;  the  monastery  of  the  Des- 
calaes  Reales,  founded  by  Juana,  daughter  of 
Chsrles  V.;  La  Encamacion,  built  some  years  pre- 
Tioitsly  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  mother  ofPhilipIV.; 
and  several  others  -^  none  of  them,  however,  with 
much  pretension  to  architectural  beauty.  From 
streets,  plazas,  churches,  and  public  buildings^  the 
gnide  came  to  private  mansions,  and  while  pointing 
out  the  residences  of  the  chief  nobility,  indicated 
the  abode  of  Don  Pompeo  de  Taisis  in  the  Calle 
Ancha  de  San  Bernardo,  the  Casa  Saldana,  and, 
lastly,  the  House  of  Seven  Chimneys. 
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Their  survey  of  the  city  completed,  the  party 
suffered  their  gaze  to  stray  over  its  environs.  In  the 
bare  and  tawny  plain  in  which  Madrid  is  situated 
there  is  little  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  plea- 
sure —  no  green  pastures,  no  woods,  nothing  but  a 
vast  tract  of  stony  country,  dreary  and  desolate 
almost  as  a  wilderness.  There  was  scarcely  any 
water  in  the  channel  of  the  Manzanares  —  the  only 
river  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  impres- 
sive aspect,  however,  was  given  to  the  vast  stony 
plains  by  the  ranges  of  lofty  snow-clad 'mountains 
by  which  they  were  bounded;  and  though  these 
mountainous  chains  —  the  Somosierra  and  the  Gna- 
darrama  —  were  many  leagues  off,  the  atmosphere 
was  so  clear  that  the  rifts  on  their  sides  and  their 
jagged  peaks  could  be  clearly  distinguished.  More- 
over, amid  this  stony  waste  there  were  a  few  green 
spots.  A  forest  could  here  and  there  be  seen,  with 
a  hunting-seat  attached  to  it.  These  forests  formed 
part  of  the  royal  domains,  and  abounded  with  wild- 
boar  and  deer.  El  Pardo  Zarsuela,  to  which  the 
king  often  resorted  to  recreate  himself  with  the 
chase,  was  pointed  out  by  the  cicerone,  who  also 
showed  his  companions  another  beautiful  country- 
seat  belonging  to  Philip,  called  La  Florida.  Lastly, 
he  directed  their  attention  to  the  king^s  favourite 
retreat.  El  Buen  Eetiro,  situated  at  the  east  side 
of  the  Prado,  and  renowned  for  its  delightful  gardens. 
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Upwards  of  an  hour  having  been  spent  in  this 
survey  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  the  person  who 
had  acted  as  cicerone  on  the  occasion,  and  who  was 
no  other  than  the  Conde  de  Gh>ndomar,  said  to  the 
chief  of  his  companions: 

"Is  there  anything  further  I  can  show  your 
highness?" 

"No,  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  replied  Charles.  "I 
have  now  got  as  perfect  a  notion  of  Madrid  as  if  I 
had  dwelt  all  my  life  in  the  city." 

"What  think  you  of  the  city,  my  lord  duke?" 
inquired  Gondomar,  turning  to  the  other. 

"I  like  it  better  than  I  did  at  first,"  returned 
Buckingham.  "But  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  you, 
count,  if  I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  disappointed." 

"Offend  me!  not  in  the  least,"  replied  Gondo- 
mar, smiling.  "I  can  bear  to  hear  Madrid  abused 
without  feeling  my  self-love  hurt.  Nay,  I  am  so 
much  of  an  Englishman,  that  I  prefer  London.  Still, 
I  think  it  a  fine  city." 

"So  it  is,"  cried  Charles,  "a  very  fine  city. 
Those  lofty  mountains,  with  their  snowy  peaks  — 
even  the  bare  plains  by  which  it  is  surrounded  — 
add  greatly  to  its  effect  If  it  has  no  monuments 
of  antiquity  —  no  picturesque  structures  replete  with 
historical  associations  —  it  has  at  least  broad  streets, . 
spacious  plazas,  and  noble  habitations.  Above  all, 
it  has  a  magnificent  palace." 
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"To  say  nothing  of  a  river  without  water,"  re- 
marked BvKckingham.  '^I  see  the  bed  of  the  Maa- 
zanares,  hvA  can  discern  no  stream'.^* 

"The  chasm^  i*  diy  now,"  said  Gaondemar. 
"Bat  at  times  it  contains  a  torrent.  If  ye^or  high- 
ness is  satisfied,  we^  will  proceed  to  the  Casa  del 
Campo.  It  is  about  the  hour  when  the  Infksta  will 
go  there." 

"Is  it  net  too  early  as  yet?"  temarked  Ciiarles. 

"The  princess  rijies  betimes,"'  tetumed  Gtenio- 
mar,  "and  the  morning  is  so  fine  that  it  is  ce^ 
tain  to  tempt  her  forth.  I  will  engage  yon  shtll 
see  her." 

"Nay  then,  let  us  not  tarry  a  momen*  kmger," 
cried  Chasles. 

UI. 

La  Oasa  del  €fiv|>o. 

Thb  party  then  hastily  descended  the  hiH,  and 
proceeded  along  a  road  skirting  &e  walls  of  the 
royid  gardens,  laid  out  en  the  ancient  Camrpo  del 
More.  This  road  brought  them  to  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  across  the  Manzanares,  or  rather*  across  the 
almost  dty  bed  of  that  generally  insignificant  stream. 
Opposite  them,  on  the  farther  bank  of  theriver,  was 
the  Casa  del  Campo,  a  small  palaee  belongnig  to  tbe 
king,  the  chief  attraction  of  which  was  Jte-  charming 
garden. 
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To  dik  delightfdl  retreat  the  Infanta  fi^qnently 
repaired  in  th&  early  mommg,  wh«n  she  wa»  likely 
to  ¥e  unobgflorved.  Just  as  OlMuie^  and  his  attendants 
kad  Gveesed  ^a bridge,  two  royal  earriages  were  seen 
approaching,  and  the  prince,  whoso  beatkig  heart 
inlbrBied  him  that  his  mistress  was  at  hand,  stepped 
ont  g£  the  road  to  allow  them  to  pass. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  the  first  earrii^e  contained 
the  princess.  She  was  attended  by  Dona  Elvira  and 
i^  old  Duko  del  Infkntado.  As  Oharies  canght  her 
eye,  she  at  once  recognised  hinx,  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  delight  and  surprise,  bnt  her  viyacity  was  qniekly 
checked  by  tiie  severo  looks  of  Don^  £9vira. 

^'It  is  the  prince!"  exclaimed  Maria. 

'^The  p«4i»eel"  echoed  the  old  duke*,  m  surprise, 
and  with  a  look  of  displeasure.  ''What  is  he  doing 
abroad  at  tUs  hour?  You  did  not  expect  to  behold 
hiiB^,  pcincess?'* 

^' Certain  not,"  she  replied. 

*^He  cannot,  be  admitted  to  the  easa  while  you 
are  theve,  princess,"  said  Dona  Elrira.  '^I  will  not 
allow  any  meeting  between  you." 

''The  prince  has  no  such  design,  I  am  quite  sure," 
said  the  Infanta. 

"I  hope  not,"  rejoined  Dona  Elvira,  severely. 
"^B«it  I  sball  take  measures  to  prevent  it." 

"Quite  right,  senora,^'  remarked  the  old  duke, 
approvingly. 
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By  this  time  the  carriage  had  reached  the  casa, 
and  was  driven  into  the  court-yard,  where  the  prin- 
cess and  the  two  persons  with  her  alighted.  The 
second  coach  contained  four  meninas,  who  likewise 
alighted  and  followed  the  princess  into  the  palace. 
Dona  Elvira's  first  order  was  that  the  outer  gates 
should  be  immediately  closed,  and  no  one,  of  what- 
ever rank,  or  under  any  pretext,  admitted  during 
the  stay  of  the  Lady  Infanta. 

"These  precautions  are  quite  unnecessary,"  said 
the  Infanta,  scarcely  able  to  conceal  her  vexation; 
"but  I  suppose  you  feel  bound  to  take  them." 

"His  majesty  would  blame  me  if  anything  oc- 
curred," replied  Dona  Elvira. 

"You  cannot  be  too  particular,  senora,"  said  the 
duke. 

The  Infanta  made  no  remark,  but  passing  through 
the  open  windows  of  a  saloon,  entered  the  garden. 
Evidently  anxious  to  be  alone,  she  walked  quickly 
on,  and  as  Doiia  Elvira  was  now  quite  free  from 
apprehension,  she  did  not  attempt  to  hasten  after 
her,  but  followed  at  a  leisurely  pace  with  the  old 
duke.  The  meninas,  enchanted  to  be  freed  from 
restraint,  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions, 
and  began  to  gather  flowers. 

Meantime,  the  Infanta  continued  to  hurry  on  un- 
til she  reached  a  more  retired  part  of  the  garden. 
She  was  pursuing  a  shady  path,  when  a  noise  at- 
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traeted  hear  attention,  and  she  peroeiyed  a  man  on 
the  imnunit  of  the  garden  wall.  It  was  the  prince. 
A  cry  escaped  her  at  the  sight,  and  she  hardlj  knew ' 
whether  to  remain  or  fly.  While  she  was  in  this 
state  of  indecision,  Charles  leaped  lightly  to  the 
ground,  and  hastened  towards  her. 

'^Fortune  indeed  has  favoured  me,  princess,^'  he 
cried,  flinging  himself  on  his  hnee  before  her  and 
taking  her  hand.  '^I  have  entered  this  retreat, 
scarcely  hoping  to  find  you,  but  chance  has  brought 
me  to  you  at  once.^' 

''You  have  done  wrong  to  come  here  at  aU, 
prince,"  she  rejoined.  "But  you  must  not  stay.  I 
would  not  have  you  discovered  for  the  world.  Strict 
orders  have  been  given  by  Dona  Elvira  that  you  are 
not  to  be  admitted  to  the  casa,  and  if  she  finds  you 
here  she  will  think  the  meeting  has  been  precon* 
certed." 

''Let  her  think  what  she  pleases,  MJaria,"  cried 
Charles.  "I.  will  not  go.  I  cannot  tear  myself  from 
you.  I  am  never  able  to  obtain  a  moment's  private 
converse  with  you  —  never  allowed  to  breathe  my 
passion  to  you.  Why  should  I  be  treated  with  all 
this  form  and  coldness?  Am  I  not  your  suitor? 
Why,  then,  should  I  be  debarred  from  approaching 
you?" 

"Because  such  is  the  custom  in  this  court,  prince," 
she  replied.  "A  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  Spain 
The  Spanish  Match.  IL  ^ 
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is  not  allowed  any  interchange  of  affection  with  her 
suitor  until  after  their  espousals.  It  is  against  her 
honour,  and  would  be  accounted  a  reproach  to  her 
to  see  him  alone.  I  must,  therefore,  beseech  you 
to  leave  me  instantly.'' 

''Thus  enjoined,  I  must  needs  obey  you,  Maria," 
cried  Charles,  rising. 

''Stay,  prince,"  she  exclaimed,  checking  him.  "I 
would  not  have  you  think  me  indifferent  to  you. 
Etiquette  compels  me  to  hide  my  feelings  —  to  treat 
you  as  a  stranger,  with  coldness  and  reserve.  But  I 
find  it  a  hard  part  to  play.  Pity  me,  Charles  — 
pity  me  —  but  do  not  blame  me." 

"Then  you  do  love  me,  Maria?"  he  cried,  rap- 
turously. 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  Charles,  after  what  I  have 
just  said?"  she  replied,  with  a  tenderness  in  her 
accents  which  they  had  never  before  betrayed.  "But 
since  nothing  less  will  content  you,  I  will  own  that 
I  love  you  —  love  you  dearly." 

"My  doubts  are  dispelled.  My  happiness  is  com- 
plete," cried  the  ;prince.  "Oh!  Maria,  all  I  have 
undergone  for  your  sake  is  more  than  requited." 

"Oh,  Charles!"  she  rejoined.  "Henceforth  you 
will  understand  me  better.  If  I  am  compelled  to 
act  coldly  towards  you  —  to  remain  mute  when  you 
address  me  —  you  will  know  what  is  passing  within. 
You  wiU  forgive  me." 
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^'You  are  an  angel,"  be  exclaimed. 

And,  carried  away  by  bis  passion,  be  clasped 
ber  in  bis  anns. 

In  an  instant  all  tbe  cbaiiis  tbat  etiquette  bad 
bound  around  tbe  Infanta  were  broken.  Sbe  did  not 
attempt  to  disengage  berself  from  ber  lover's  embrace, 
but  looked  up  tenderly  in  bis  face.  Tbus  did  tbey 
gaze  at  eacb  otber  for  a  moment,  and  tben  tbeir 
lips  met. 

"Maria,  my  beloved,  I  tbus  vow  eternal  fidelity 
to  you,"  be  cried. 

"Cbarles,  I  am  yours  for  ever.  I  swear  it!"  sbe 
rejoined,  witb  equal  fervour. 

Thinking  only  of  tbemselves,  forgetting  aU  tbe 
world  beside,  utterly  unconscious  of  danger,  tbey 
were  still  gazing  fondly  at  eacb  other,  wben  tbe  In- 
fanta suddenly  started. 

"Fly,  prince!"  sbe  cried.  "Footsteps  are  ap- 
proaching." 

"A  minute  longer!"  be  implored. 

"Not  a  second,"  she  rejoined,  "or  we  shall  be 
discovered." 

Scarcely  were  tbe  words  uttered  than  Dona£lvira 
and  tbe  Duke  del  Infaatado  issued  from  a  side-path. 
If  some  dreadfol  spectacle  bad  met  ber  sight  the 
duena  could  not  have  looked  more  aghast. 

"Holy  Mother!"  sbe  exclaimed,  witb  a  scream. 

6* 
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"Look,  dnkel  hHikl    There  they  are  together.   Oh! 
I  shall  expire.'' 

"Compose  yourself,  senora.    You  will  have  need 
of  all  your  faculties^'  cried  the  old  duka 


IV. 

The  Doke  del  Infkntado. 

For  a  few  moments  no  movement  was  made  on 
either  side.  Dona  Elvira  did  not  advance,  expect- 
ing the  Infanta  to  come  to  her,  but  the  princess  did 
not  stir,  neither  did  Charles  relinquish  her  hand. 
The  Duke  del  Infantado,  whom  we  have  already 
described  as  one  of  the  proudest  of  the  Castilian 
nobles,  then  stepped  forward,  and,  making  a  pro- 
found obeisance  to  the  tnfanta,  said, 

"Permit  me,  princess,  to  conduct  you  to  your 
governess." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  consulted  Oharled  by  a 
look. 

"Do  not  forget  that  you  are  a  daughter  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Spain,"  said  the  old  duke.  "Do  not 
forget  what  is  due  to  the  king  your  brother." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  iforget  what  is  due  either 
to  myself  or  to  the  king,'.'  rejoined  the  Infanta, 
proudly. 

And  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  old  duke,  who 
took  it  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  deli- 
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vered  her  to  Dona  Elvira,  who  hj  this  time  had 
come  up. 

He  then  turned  to  Chaxles,  and,  making  as  deep 
a  reverence  as  that  he  had  just  addressed  to  tha 
In£uita,  said,  in  accents  of  grave  respect, 

''Yonr  highness  will  he  pleased  to  excuse  ma 
In  the  discharge  of  my  office  as  governor  of  the 
Lady  Infanta,  I  must  entreat  jour  highness  to  re- 
tire. I  shall  have  the  honour  of  attending  you  to 
the  garden  gate." 

Charles  did  not  return  the  old  duke^s  salutation, 
hat,  regarding  him  with  a  lofty  look,  said, 

*^I  shaU  use  my  own  pleasure  as  to  leaving  the 
garden,  my  lord  duke." 

**Be  not  o&nded  with  me,  noble  prince,"  re- 
monstrated the  old  duke.  '*  Under  any  other  cir- 
enmstances,  I  would  entreat  your  highness  to  re- 
main here  as  long  as  might  be  agreeahla  to  you  — 
indeed,  as  his  majesty's  representative,  I  wonld  place 
this  garden  and  palace  at  your  disposal  —  but  I 
beseech  you  now  to  depart." 

''No  more,  my  lord  duke,"  rejoined  Charles, 
eoldly.  ''I  have  said  that  I  shall  consult  my  own 
pleasure  as  to  the  time  luud  mode  of  my  depar- 
ture." 

''Prince,"  cried  the  duke,  casting  himself  at 
CharWs  feet,  "I  am  an  old  »an  ■^-  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandsire  —  and  my  l(mg  life  has  been  free 
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from  reproach.  I  am  also  head  of  the  oldest  and 
proudest  family  of  Castile,  whose  scutcheon  is  ^th- 
out  stain.  Do  not  bring  disgrace  and  dishonour 
upon  me.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  I  neglected 
my  trust  The  Infanta  is  confided  to  my  care, 
and  I  am  answerable  for  her  with  my  head.  I  do 
not  blame  your  Highness  for  the  rash  step  you  have 
just  taken,  because  you  have  been  incited  to  it  by 
overpowering  passion,  which  has  blinded  you  to  the 
consequences." 

"What  are  the  consequences,  my  lord  duke?" 
said  Charles,  still  maintaining  a  haughty  and  in- 
flexible deportment 

"Death  and  dishonour  to  me,  prince,"  replied 
the  duke  —  "punishment  little  less  severe  to  Dona 
Elvira  —  immurement  in  a  convent  to  the  Lady 
Infanta  —  and  a  certain  rupture  between  his  majesty 
and  your  highness." 

"Tut!  tut!  you  magnify  the  matter,  my  lord," 
said  Charles,  incredulously. 

"Highness,"  rejoined  the  old  duke,  in  a  sad 
and  reproachful  voice,  "the  word  of  Juan  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza  has  never  yet  been  doubted.  By  my 
father^s  soul,  I  speak  the  truth!  Were  my  own 
life  merely  in  jeopardy,  I  would  urge  you  no  fur^ 
ther.  But  wrong  will  be  done  to  others  far  greater 
than  myself.  The  Infanta  will  suffer  —  the  king 
himself  suffer  —  aU  the  grandees  of  Spain  will  suffer 
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by  this  violation  of  Spanish  etiquette.  Were  he  so 
minded,  his  majesty  could  not  pass  over  the  injury 
to  his  honour.^' 

"No  injury  has  been  done  to  the  king's  honour, 
duke,"  said  Charles.  "I  am  the  Infanta's  suitor. 
Her  hand  has  been  promised  me  by  his  majesty. 
She  herself  has  accepted  me.  I  seek  a  momentary 
interview  with  her  in  private.  I  obtain  it  —  that 
is  aU." 

"Heaven  keep  all  knowledge  of  thfi  interview 
from  my  royal  master!"  cried  the  duke.  "From 
me  he  shall  never  hear  of  it  As  I  have  affirmed, 
he  must  resent  it.  Our  nice  sense  of  honour  requires 
that  no  Castilian  princess  of  the  blood  shall  ex- 
change a  word  in  private  with  the  suitor  for  her 
hand  until  after  their  espousals.  This  rule  your 
highness  has  infringed.  But  I  beseech  you  to  re- 
flect —  for  your  own  sake  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
Infanta  —  before  you  make  the  consequences  of  the 
step  irretrievable." 

"Rise,  I  pray  you,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Charles, 
raising  him.  "You  have  convinced  me.  I  see  the 
error  I  have  committed.  I  thank  you  for  the  de- 
votion you  have  displayed  to  the  Infanta  —  to  my 
future  consort.     I  will  do  as  you  desire." 

"Nobly  decided,  prince,"  said  the  old  duke. 

While  the  Duke  del  Infantado  had  been  thus 
pleading    with   the   prince,    the  Infanta    remained 
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standing  at  a  little  distance  with  Dona  Elvira, 
resisting  all  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  induce  her 
to  withdraw.  She  now  stepped  towards  them,  and 
with  great  dignity  of  manner  said  to  the  duke, 

"My  lord,  after  what  has  passed  between  yam 
and  the  prince  relative  to  my  brief  interview  with 
his  highness,  I  think  it  right  to  tell  yon  that  we 
have  plighted  our  faith,  and  that  I  regard  him  as 
my  husband." 

"You  Bave  not  the  power  so  to  plight  yourself^ 
princess,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "and  therefore  the  ]^ 
mise  is  not  binding." 

"You  are  mistaken,  my  lord,"  said  the  Lifanta, 
haughtily;  "my  promise  is  inviolable.  I  will  wed 
no  odier  than  Charles  Stuart,  unless  he  himself  shall 
discharge  me  from  my  pledge." 

"Do  not  deceive  yourself,  priaoess,"  said  the  old 
duke,  "and  do  not  mislead  the  prince.  Unless  such 
promises  are  solemnly  ratified,  and  by  the  cons^t 
of  the  king  your  brother,  they  are  of  no  account." 

"I  hold  fray  promise  sacred,  my  lord  duke,^  cried 
Charles,  "and  I  call  upon  you  to  attest  it" 

"Mine  is  equally  sacred.  Bear  witneas  to  my 
words,  my  lord,"  added  the  Infanta. 

"I  hear  —  I  hear,"  exclaimed  the  duke,  with 
some  impatience,  "but  I  tell  you  the  king  would 
hold  such  promises  as  nought,  were  they  reported 
to  him,  which  they  never  will  be  by  me,  for  my 
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lips  will  remain  always  sealed  in  regard  to  this 
meeting.  That  you  may  be  speedily  irnited  is  my 
heartfelt  wish,  and  that  no  impediment  may  arise 
to  that  consummation  of  all  our  hopes,  I  would  urge 
his  highness's  immediate  departure." 

"Yes,  you  must  go,  prince  —  indeed  you  must," 
cried  the  Infanta.  "So  far  the  duke  is  right.  If 
you  are  discovered,  my  brother  will  be  so  offended 
that  I  tremble  for  the  consequences  to  us  all.  Adiosl" 

She  then  tripped  towards  Dona  Elvira,  and, 
having  joined  her,  hurried  along  the  path  leading 
to  the  casa.  After  proceeding  to  some  distance, 
Maria  turned  and  perceived  the  prince  still  standing 
where  she  had  left  him,  watching  her.  It  being 
evident  that  he  would  not  stir  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinued in  sight,  she  waved  an  adieu  to  him,  and 
tamed  into  a  side-path.  , 

*'I  am  ready  now,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  as  the 
Infanta  disappeared. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them  as  they  pursued 
their  way,  following  the  course  of  the  wall  that 
bounded  the  garden,  but  when  at  last  they  reached 
the  gate,  the  old  duke  said, 

"I  shall  take  no  precautions,  feeling  assured 
your  highness  will  not  attempt  to  scale  this  garden- 
wall  again." 

"Have  no  fear,  my  lord  duke,"  replied  Charles. 
^^I  shall  not  r^eat  the  visit" 
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The  gate  was  then  unlocked,  and  Charles  passed 
through  it  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  joined  by 
Buckingham  and  Oondomar,  who  were  waiting  for 
him. 

V. 

The  Gasa  Saldana. 

Thb  Casa  Saldana  was  a  large  mansion,  delight- 
fully situated  in  the  Paseo  de  Eecoletos,  which 
formed  a  continuation  of  the  Prado;  and  though  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  life  and  gaiety  of  Madrid,  it 
had  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  country-house,  pos- 
sessing large  and  delightful  gardens,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wood,  to  which  the  conde  had  private 
access. 

When  Graham  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  casa  he 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  old  conde  who 
appeared  enchanted  to  see  him,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  service 
rendered  by  Graham  to  himself  and  his  daugh^. 
He  also  spoke  of  his  surprise  on  learning  tha/his 
deliverers  were  no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  attendants.  The  conde  was  alone  at  the 
time,  and  when  Graham  inquired  after  Dona  Casilda, 
the  old  hidalgo  told  him  she  was  in  the  garden,  and 
at  once  conducted  him  thither.  On  issuing  forth, 
and  crossing  a  trimly-kept  grass-plot,  bordered  hy 
flower  beds,  they  found  Dona  Casilda  seated  in  an 
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axbonr  with  two  other  persons,  who  proved  to  be 
her  sister,  Dona  Flor,  and  Don  Pompeo  de  Tarsis. 

Casilda  greeted  her  lover  with  undisguised  de- 
light Oraham  thought  her  looking  lovelier  than 
ever,  and  certainly  she  was  seen  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  she  had  been  after  the  robber  attack 
in  the  gorge  of  Fancorbo.  Her  costume  was  the 
same  as  that  worn  by  every  other  Spanish  lady  — 
namely,  a  black  silk  dress  edged  with  magnificent 
lace,  and  a  mantilla.  Nothing  could  have  better 
suited  her  beauty  than  this  attire.  Her  jetty  tresses 
—  so  intensely  black  that  they  looked  almost  blue  — 
were  adorned  by  a  blush  rose  fastened  at  the  side 
of  her  head,  and  she  shielded  herself  from  the  sun 
with  her  fan.  After  their  first  greetings  were  over. 
Dona  Casilda  introduced  him  to  Dona  Flor  and  Don 
Pompeo. 

"This  is  Don  Ricardo  —  my  gallant  deliverer  — 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  so  often,"  said 
Casilda,  presenting  him  to  her  sister. 

A  blush  overspread  Dona  Floras  features  as  she 
returned  Graham's  salutation. 

"I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance^ 
DonBicardo,''  she  said.  "I  believe  you  are  a  Mend 
^f.the  Duke  de  Cea.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of 
you^  and  in  very  flattering  terms." 

Evidently  the  reference  to  the  Duke  de  Cea  did 
not  operate  as  a  recommendation  to  Don  Pompeo, 
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for  he  bowed  very  stiffly  when  Graham  was  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  old  conde  and  his  son-in- 
law  quitted  the  arbour,  leaving  Graham  to  the  two 
ladies,  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  very  lively  con- 
versation. After  awhile  Dona  Flor  made  some  ex- 
cuse for  quitting  them,  and  Gh*aham  was  then  en- 
abled to  pour  forth  his  love,  which  he  did  in  the 
most  passionate  terms.  There  was  nothing  perhaps 
in  the  words,  but  the  unmistakable  fervour  with 
which  they  were  uttered  gave  them  the  force  of  the 
most  eloquent  pleading.  Coming  direct  from  the 
^eart  of  the  speaker,  they  made  their  way  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  her  who  listened  to  them.  Casilda's 
heightened  colour  and  agitation  proclaimed  their 
effect  upon  her.  But  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
did  not  dare  to  meet  Graham's  gaze. 

"You  do  not  answer  me,  Casilda,*'  he  cried,  at 
last     "You  do  not  love  me.'' 

"Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Ricardo!"  she  rejoined, 
raising  her  magnificent  black  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
tenderly 'upon  him.  "Yes,  yes,  I  love  you.  But  do 
you  not  know  that  my  father  has  promised  me  to 
another?" 

"I  have  heard  so,"  replied  Grraham.  "But  he 
will  not  force  you  to  wed  against  your  inclinations." 

"My  father  is  a  Casttlian,  SieaidD,  «iid  nnlew 
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Bon  CliristiSbal  de  Gavina  will  release  him  from  his 
prondBe,  he  most  folfil  it" 

"But  you  —  you  will  never  consent,  Casilda?'* 
cried  Graham. 

''Alas!  I  shall  not  be  consulted,"  she  replied. 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered,  a  young  riehly- 
dressed  cavalier  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  open 
window  of  the  casa,  and  make  his  way  across  the 
grass-plot  towards  the  arbour.  This  personage,  who 
had  a  distinguished  air,  was  tall  —  very  tall  for  a 
Spaniard  *-*  well  made,  and  handsome.  His  com- 
plexion was  swarthy,  his  eyes  dark  and  full  of  fire. 
He  was  attired  in  a  doublet  and  mantle  of  black 
velvet  laced  with  silver,  and  had  tall  white  plumes 
in  his  black  hat 

A  strange  feeling  crossed  Graham  as  he  regarded 
this  personage,  and  seemed  to  warn  him  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 

The  look  of  inquiry  which  he  addressed  to  Ca- 
sildawas  thus  answered,  "Yes,  it  is  Don  Christ<Sbal." 

''I  felt  sure  of  it,"  he  mentally  ejaculated.  "By 
Heaven  I  he  is  no  contemptible  rivaL" 

Shortly  afterwards  the  two  young  men  were 
brought  face  to  face,  and  Don  Christ6bal,  who 
proved  to  be  extremely  courteous,  manifested  no 
displeasure  on  finding  his  intended  bride  conversing 
with  a  handsome  stranger.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed   pleased  to   make   Graham's    acquaintance. 
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His  presence,  howeyer,  operated  as  a  restramt  to 
Graham  and  Dona  Casilda,  and  little  more  passed 
between  them.  By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  returned  to  the  arbour,  and  the  conversation) 
which  had  now  become  general,  began  to  torn  upon 
the  prince's  visit  to  Madrid,  and  Dona  Flor  and  her 
sister  both  expressed  great  anxiety  to  know  when 
his  highnesses  nuptials  with  the  Infanta  would  be 
solemnised. 

"We  must  apply  to  you,  DonEicardo,"  remarked 
Don  Christ6bal,  turning  to  Graham.  "You  must  be 
well  informed.     Is  the  day  yet  fixed?" 

"I  have' not  heard  so,"  returned  Graham. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  prince's  gallantry  deserves 
a  prompt  reward,"  said  Dona  Casilda.  "The  mar 
riage  ought  to  take  place  immediately.*' 

"The  Pope's  consent  has  to  be  obtained,  and  bis 
Holiness  seems  in  no  hurry  to  give  it,"  observed 
Graham. 

"Everybody  says  the  prince  is  about  to  become 
a  convert,"  pursued  Casilda.  "I  hope  it  is  true,  and 
then  perhaps  all  his  suite  will  follow  his  example." 

"If  the  prince  becomes  a  proselyte,  I  will, 
sefiora,"  replied  Graham. 

"Tou  think  you  can  safely  make  that  promise, 
I  suppose,  seiior,"  laughed  Casilda. 

"The  prince  only  needs  to  be  freed  from  his 
^  heretical  notions  to  be  perfect,"  pursued  I>ona  Flor. 
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"A  more  gaUant  cavalier  I  neyer  beheld.  He  Eclipsed 
all  who  attended  him  in  the  procession.*' 

''Even  the  king?"  said  Graham. 

"Yes,  eyen  the  king,"  she  rejoined.  "The 
Infanta  is  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  snch  a  hus- 
band." 

"Yon  speak  as  if  the  affiur  were  quite  settled," 
remarked  Don  Pompeo,  gravely.  "Bat  I  believe 
the  marriage  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  it  will  not 
surprise  me  if  it  should  not  take  place  at  all." 

"Impossible!  after  all  the  prince  has  done," 
cried  Casilda.  "Were  I  the  Infanta,  I  wouid  have 
him,  in  spite  of  his  majesty  and  the  Conde-Duqne." 

Some  laughter  followed  this  remark,  but  Don 
Pompeo  did  not  join  in  it 

"You  talk  foolishly,  Casilda,"  he  said.  "State 
marriages  are  not  like  other  marriages.  Religious 
differences  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  delay.  If  the 
prince  becomes  a  convert,  all  will  be  settled.  But 
I  don't  think  that  event  will  occur." 

"You  doubt  everything,"  said  Dona  Flor.  "How 
long  are  the  court  festivities  to  continue,  Don 
Christ6bal?"- 

"Till  the  prince  is  weary  of  them,"  he  replied. 
"Next  week  there  will  be  a  grand  bull-fight  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  at  which  the  prince  and  the  Infanta, 
wilih  the  king  and  queen  and  all  the  court,  will 
assist     If  you  have  never  seen  a  bull-fight,  Don 
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Sicardo,"  he  added,  tnimng  to  Graham,  ^^yon  will 
see  one  in  perfection  on  this  occasion.  It  will  be  a 
magnificent  affair.  There  will  be  splendid  bulls  and 
splendid  horses. 

"OhI  chamungl  charming!  —  that  will  be  de- 
lightM!''  cfied  both  ladies,  clapping  their  hands. 

"I  am  curious  to  behold  the  national  spectacle," 
remarked  Grraham.  ''You  are  a  skilM  torero,  I  am 
told,  seror,**  he  added  to  Don  Christ<Sbal. 

"Oh I  I  have  killed  some  bulls  in  my  time,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "It  is  a  veiy  exciting  sport  — 
nothing  like  it." 

"I  wish  yon  could  take  part  in  the  exhibition, 
Don  Sicardo,"  observed  Casilda. 

"If  you  desire  it,  I  will,"  he  replied,  gallaatly* 
"The  Duke  de  Cea  has  asked  me  to  be  his  com- 
panion in  the  ring.  I  have  had  no  practice  in  such 
sports,  but  as  I  am  a  tolerably  good  horseman,  and 
have  a  quick  eye  and  a  strong  hand,  I  fancy  I 
should  be  a  match  for  a  bull." 

"With  De  Cea  in  the  ring  with  you,  you  will 
be  in  no  danger,"  said  Don  ChristdbaL 

"Yes,  yes  —  the  duke  is  an  admirable  picador!" 
exclaimed  Dona  Flor,  rapturously. 

Don  Pompeo  looked  stendy  at  his  wife,  but 
made  no  remark. 

"I  adore  a  bull-fight,"  said  Dona  Casilda.  "A 
cavalier  never  appears  to  so  great  advantage  in  a 
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lady's  eyes  as  when  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
fierce  and  active  animal.'' 

'*I  am  glad  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  so 
displaying  myself,  senora,"  said  Graham.  *'I  would 
ask  permission  to  wear  your  colours." 

"May  I  grant  it?"  she  said,  turning  to  Don 
ChristcSbal. 

"No,  that  is  a  license  I  can  grant  to  no  man," 
he  replied.  ^"I  shall  wear  your  colours  myself,  Ca- 
silda.  Ton  may  not  be  aware,  senor,"  he  added, 
turning  with  constrained  courtesy  to  Oraham,  "that 
this  lady  is  contracted  to  me." 

"Tes,  I  am  aware  of  the  engagement,"  returned 
Graham.  "And  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  have  made 
the  request" 

Thinking  the  conversation  was  taking  an  awk- 
ward turn,  and  might  lead  to  a  quarrel,  the  Conde 
de  Saldana  proposed  an  adjoununent  to  the  house. 
A  significant  glance  from  Doiia  Casilda  warned 
Graham  of  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  and  he 
determined  to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 

By  his  subsequent  deportment  he  endeavoured 
to  set  matters  right,  but  it  was  evident  that  Don 
ChristiSbars  jealousy  had  been  aroused.  Neither 
did  Dona  Casilda's  betrothed  seem  pleased  when  her 
father  again  begged  Graham  to  make  the  Casa  Sal- 
dana his  home. 

With  the  exception  of  the  misunderstanding 
The  Spanish  Match.  IL  7 
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which  had  thus  arisen  between  him  and  Don  Chris- 
tiSbal,  Graham  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
yisit  He  had  received  from  Casilda^s  own  lips  an 
assurance  that  she  loved  him,  and  though  many 
difficulties  were  in  the  way,  he  felt  confident  of 
ultimate  success. 

A  trifling  incident,  however,  occurred  prior  to 
his  departure  which  caused  him  some  uneasiness. 
While  he  was  crossing  a  patio,  covered  with  an 
awning  to  exclude  the  sun,  he  notic-ed  in  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  quadrangle  a  young  woman,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  railing  and  regarding  him  earn- 
estly. Her  features,  which  were  strikingly  hand- 
some, seemed  familiar  to  Graham,  but  at  first  he 
could  not  tell  where,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
he  had  previously  seen  her.  All  at  once  it  flashed 
across  him  that  it  must  be  Bose  des  Bois,  the 
damsel  he  had  met  in  the  robbers'  cottage  in  the 
Forest  of  Orleans;  and  further  scrutiny  convinced 
him  he  was  right.  Rose's  looks  plainly  showed  that 
she  had  recognised  him,  and  her  large  dark  eyes 
followed  him  as  he  walked  through  the  patio.  Gra- 
ham wondered  how  she  came  there,  and  her  presence 
was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him.  An  instinctive 
feeling  told  him  she  would  be  in  the  way,  and  prove 
an  enemy  to  his  love-affair  with  Dona  Gasilda. 

The  only  person  with  him  at  the  moment  when 
he  thus  beheld  her  was  the  Conde  de  Soldaaa,  who 
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with  true  Spanish  politeness  insisted  upon  attending 
his  guest  to  the  door. 

"I  think  I  have  seen  that  damsel  before,"  re- 
marked Graham,  pointing  to  Hose.  *'But,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  near  Orleans." 

"That  is  not  unlikely,"  replied  the  conde.  "She 
has  but  just  arrived  from  France." 

"She  must  have  travelled  very  quickly,"  said 
Graham.  "I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible 
she  eould  get  here  in  so  short  a  time." 

"She  was  brought  on  by  a  Spanish  family  who 
were  travelling  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  and  by  whom 
she  was  recommended  to  my  daughter,"  said  the 
conde.  "Casilda  has  taken  an  extraordinary  fancy 
to  her,  and  as  Dona  Engracia,  her  duena,  is  unwell, 
I  have  appointed  Bosa  —  for  so  the  damsel  is  named 
—  to  attend  upon  her." 

Graham  made  no  remark,  though  the  latter  piece 
of  information  was  far  from  satisfactoiy  to  him,  as 
he  felt  sure  he  should  not  be  able  to  elude  Sose's 
vigilance  as  easily  as  he  might  have  done  that  of 
Dona  Engracia. 

Bat  he  had  now  arrived  at  the  outer  door,  and 
as  he  took  leave  the  conde  prayed  him  to  consider 
himself  one  of  the  family,  and  to  come  whenever  he 
felt  disposed,  promising  him  a  hearty  welcome. 


7* 
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VL 

A  Midnight  Meeting. 

Charles  had  giyen  up  all  hopes  of  another 
interview  with  the  Infanta,  and  had  again  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  doubt  and  despondency,  when  he 
was  revived  by  the  Duke  de  Cea,  who  appeared 
before  him  one  morning  with  a  radiant  countenance, 
and  said, 

"At  last  I  have  succeeded  Tour  highness  shall 
see  the  princess  to-night.  I  cannot  tell  you  where, 
at  this  moment,  because  the  meeting  has  to  be 
arranged  by  the  Countess  de  Olivarez,  who  has  pro- 
mised her  assistance,  but  I  will  come  to  your 
chamber  at  midnight,  and  conduct  you  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous." 

Thanking  the  young  duke  warmly,  Charles  pro- 
mised to  be  in  readiness  at  the  hour  appointed. 
On  seeking  his  chamber  that  night,  he  dismissed 
his  attendants,  and  sat  down  to  read,  but  he  was 
far  too  much  excited  to  be  able  to  fix  his  attention 
on  the  volume  before  him,  though  it  recounted  the 
adventures  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote,  and  he 
at  last  laid  the  marvellous  romance  aside,  and  began 
to  pace  to  and  fro  within  the  room.  Shortly  before 
midnight  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  De  Cea 
entered  the  room. 

The  young  duke's  countenance  showed  that  all 
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was  right,  so,  without  stopping  to  question  him, 
Charles  hastily  donned  his  doak  and  hat,  and  bade 
him  lead  on. 

'* Whither  are  jou  'taking  me,  duke?"  said  the 
prinee,  as  they  descended  a  private  staircase. 

"To  the  patio,"  repUed  De  Cea.  "There  your 
highness  will  find  the  Lady  Infanta." 

Traversing  a  corridor  on  the  ground  floor,  they 
K)on  reached  the  patio,  which  was  situated,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  at  the  rear  of  the  prince's  quarter 
of  the  palace. 

This  beautifal  Arabian  court  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Alcazar,  and  was  surrounded  by  marble 
arcades.  The  interior  was  filled  with  orange-trees, 
and  in  the  centre  there  was  a  fountain.  At  that 
still  hour  the  court  was  charming.  The  air  was 
loaded  with  fragrance,  and  all  was  so  hushed  in  re- 
pose  that  the  plashing  of  the  fountain  in  its  marble 
basin  could  be  distinctly  heard.  One  side  of  the 
patio  was  lighted  up  by  the  moon,  the  other  buried 
in  gloom. 

On  entering  the  court,  Charles  gazed  anxiously 
down  the  moonlit  arcade,  but,  seeing  no  one,  he 
proceeded  to  the  farther  side,  where  two  female 
figures,  attired  in  black,  and  draped  in  mantillas, 
met  his  view.  Both  ladies  were  masked,  but  Charles 
entertained  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  Infanta  and 
the  Countess  de  Olivarez. 
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As  he  hurried  towards  them,  De  Cea  stood  still, 
while  one  of  the  masked  dames,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  prince's  approach,  withdrew  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  arcade.  Charles  was  thus  left  alone  with 
the  other,  and  on  reaching  her  he  immediately 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  seizing  her  hand, 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips,  imploring  her  to 
remove  her  mask. 

Unable  to  resist  his  passionate  importunities,  the 
Infanta  took  off  her  mask,  and  regarded  him  for 
some  moments  with  a  tenderness  which  she  did  not 
seek  to  disguise.  There  was  no  necessity  to  avow 
her  love  by  words.  Her  looks  proclaimed  the  state 
of  her  feelings. 

The  rapture  of  those  moments  —  the  certainty 
he  then  obtained  that  his  passion  was  requited  — 
made  Charles  ample  amends  for  all  the  anxietj  he 
had  endured.  Arising  from  his  kneeling  posture, 
but  without  quitting  the  hand  which  the  Infanta  did 
not  seek  to  withdraw,  he  gazed  at  her  long  and 
passionately. 

"Oh,  Maria!"  he  cried,  at  length.  "The  bliss 
of  this  moment  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a 
kingdom.  A  crown  without  you  to  share  it  with 
me  would  be  valueless  in  my  eyes.  So  deeply  — 
so  fervently  do  I  love  you,  that  I  would  rather 
tarry  with  you  in  some  lowly  dwelling  in  Spain 
than  return  to  my  father's  palace  without  you." 
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"Have  a  care,  prince,"  she  rejoined.  "You 
assert  too  much.  I  shall  put  your  love  to  the  test 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  make  any  worldly  sacrifice  for 
ma  I  do  not  desire  you  to  make  further  con- 
cessions to  the  king  my  brother  —  I  love  you, 
Charles  Stuart,  I  love  you  —  I  will  be  a  true  and 
loving  wife  to  you  —  I  will  make  your  country  my 
country  —  your  people  my  people.  But  before  I 
do  this,  I  require  that  you  conform  to  the  holy  faith 
of  Rome." 

"Impossible,  Maria.  You  ask  the  only  sacrifice 
I  cannot  make,"  replied  Charles,  in  a  sad  but  re- 
solute  tone. 

"You  do  not  love  me  as  deeply  as  you  have 
affirmed,"  she  said,  reproachfully.  "If  you  did, 
you  could  not  hesitate.  But  I  can  never  wed  you 
save  on  this  condition."  , 

"You  crush  all  my  hopes  by  the  determination, 
Maria,"  cried  the  prince,  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 
"And  if  you  persist  in  it,  all  chance  of  our  union 
is  over.  But  the  king  your  brother  has  made  no 
such  condition.  He  can  dispose  of  your  hand  as  he 
thinks  fit." 

"Not  so,"  she  replied,  firmly.  "Philip  can  pre- 
vent my  marriage,  but  he  cannot  force  me  into  an 
alliance  to  which  I  am  opposed.  I  will  withcfraw 
from  the  world  altogether,  and  immure  myself  in  a 
convent,  rather  than  endanger  my  soul." 
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"You  terrify  me,  Maria,"  cried  Charles;  "but 
I  can  scarcely  believe  you  seriously  contemplate  so 
fatal  a  step." 

"I  trust  the  step  will  never  be  necessary,"  she 
rejoined.  "I  still  fondly  persuade  myself  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  convert  you.  My  confessor,  Padre 
Ambrosio,  is  a  good  man  [ —  an  excellent  man  — 
and  has  your  interest  at  heart  Will  you  see  him? 
—  will  you  listen  to  him,  if  I  send  him  to  you?" 

"I  will  do  anything  you  require,"  replied 
Charles.  "But  I  announce  beforehand  that  Father 
Ambrosio  will  throw  away  his  time  in  attemptbg 
my  conversion." 

"But  for  my  sake  listen  to  him.  I  have  pro- 
mised him  that  you  will  do  so." 

"You  have  promised  him  —  ha?"  cried  Charles. 
"Now,  tell  me  frankly,  Maria,  has  not  Father  Am- 
brosio charged  you  to  attempt  my  conversion?" 

"I  will  not  deny  it.  I  could  not  disguise  firom 
him  what  passed  between  us  in  the  garden  of  die 
Casa  del  Campo,  and  he  has  warned  me  of  my 
danger  in  marrying  a  heretic  But  he  believes  that 
he  can  convince  you  of  your  errors,  and  feels  cer- 
tain you  will  embrace  our  faith." 

"One  question  more,  Maria,"  said  Charles.  "Is 
Falfter  Ambrosio  aware  that  you  intended  to  meet 
me  to-night?  Nay,  I  am  sure  he  is,"  he  pursued, 
after  a   slight   pause.      "Did   he   not   prompt  you 
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what  to  say  to  me?  Did  he  not  tell  you  to  make 
my  conyexsion  the  indispensable  condition  of  our 
union?  You  cannot  deny  it.  Well,  you  have  ful- 
filled his  instructions." 

^*  Would  I  could  assure  him  that  I  have  made 
an  impression  upon  you,  Charles!"  she  said. 

"Tell  him  so,"  he  rejoined. 

"May  I?"  she  exclaimed,  joyftilly. 

"Certainly;  and  if  he  questions  you  closely  — 
as  no  doubt  he  will  —  add  that  you  have  hopes  of 
my  assent  —  for  you  hme  hopes,  I  am  sure." 

"May  I  say  so  much  as  that?"  she  cried.  "I 
fear  my  arguments  will  never  prevail  with  you,  but 
if  you  will  listen  to  Padre  Ambrosio,  he  cannot  fail 
to  convince  you.     See  him  —  only  see  him  I". 

"Willingly,  since  you  desire  it,"  rejoined  Charles. 
"Indeed,  I  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Padre 
Ambrosio." 

"From  this  moment  you  may  calculate  upon 
his  sealous  co-operation,"  said  the  Infanta.  "He 
will  now  promote  our  union  as  much  as  he  has 
hitherto  opposed  it" 

Their  further  discourse  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  Duke  de  Cea,  who,  stepping  quickly  towards 
them,  said,  in  a  low,  warning  voice,  "Some  one 
approaches!"  •• 

At  this  alarm,  Maria  instantly  resumed  her 
mask. 
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**Adio8,  prince/'  she  cried. 

'*Do  not  go  till  70a  hare  promised  to  meet  me 
again,  Maria,"  cried  Charles,  detaining  her. 

*^I  cannot  stay.  We  shall  be  discovered  Santa 
Maria!  it  is  too  late,''  she  cried,  as  two  cavaliers 
entered  the  arcade. 

By  this  time  the  Countess  de  Olivarez  had  joined 
the  party. 

*' What  shall  we  do,  conntess?"  said  the  Infanta, 
in  great  trepidation. 

"Stay  where  yon  are,  princess.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear.  Those  intruders  will  pass  on,"  rejoined  the 
countess,  in  a  low  voice. 

"By  Heaven,  it  is  the  king!"  said  De  Cea. 
"We  are  lost." 

"Madre  santissima!  my  brother!"  cried  the  'In- 
fanta.    "What  will  he  say  to  me?" 

It  was  a  moment  of  great  perplexity,  and  ev^ 
Charles  felt  himself  placed  in  a  position  of  the 
utmost  embarrassment  No  doubt  could  now  be 
entertained  that  it  was  the  king,  and  that  the  person 
by  whom  his  majesty  was  attended  was  the  Conde- 
Duque. 

The  only  hope  was  that  Philip  and  Olivarez 
would  pass  on.  But  they  did  not  do  so.  Both 
ladiis  were  masked,  and  Charles  had  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  brow  and  muffled  his  face  in  his  doak, 
90  that  his  features  could  not  be  distinguished. 
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"Who  have  we  here?"  demanded  PhiKp. 

Finding  that  nothing  else  cotdd  be  done,  De 
Cea  plucked  up  his  courage,  and  stepped  towards 
the  king. 

"'Tis  I,  sh-e,"  he  said. 

"De  Ceal"  cried  PhiUp. 

"Hush,  sire!  do  not  betray  me,"  said  the  duke. 
"Your  majesty  is  ixSo  gallant  to  interrupt  a  little 
love-affair." 

"Who  is  the  other  cavalier?  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  concealment  on  his  part,"  said  the  king. 

"I  implore  your  majesty  to  excuse  my  answering 
the  question,"  said  De  Cea. 

"I  must  be  satisfied,"  said  Philip.  "I  have  strong 
suspicions.     Who  is  it?" 

"Since  your  majesty  compels  me  to  speak,  I 
must  own  that  it  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham," 
replied  De  Cea. 

"Buckingham!"  exclaimed  Olivarez.  "And  who 
are  the  ladies  with  him?" 

"Ay,  who  are  they?"  demanded  the  king. 

"Ton  cannot  expect  me  to  reveal  their  names, 
sire." 

"What!  my  lord  —  you  refuse  to  satisfy  me?" 

"I  am  bound  to  do  so,  sire." 

"Then  I  will  have  an  answer  from  their  own 
lips,"  said  Philip.     "Bid  them  come  to  me." 

"Nay,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  pursue  this 
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mqoiry  ftirther,"  rejoined  De  Cea,  beginning  to  be 
Berioady  alanned. 

''Heed  not  what  he  sajre,  sire,*'  remarked  OH- 
▼arez,  in  a  low  voice.  ''There  is  something  wrong 
here." 

"Obey  my  orders,  dnke,"  said  Philip,  authorita- 
tively. 

Almost  at  his  wits*  end,  De  Cea  retomed  to  the 
others  and  told  them  what  the  king  required.  For 
a  moment  they  appeared  confounded,  and  the  Infanta 
declared  she  would  throw  herself  at  her  brother's 
feet  and  implore  his  pardon. 

"No,  no,  we  may  yet  get  over  the  difficulty," 
said  the  countess.  **  Speak  to  the  Conde-Duque, 
while  I  address  the  king.  Courage,  princess  — 
courage!" 

With  this  the  countess  tripped  towards  Philip, 
and,  taking  him  aside,  said: 

'*I  trust  myself  to  your  majesty.  You  will  not 
betray  me  to  my  husband." 

"Cielo!   is  it. you,    countess?"    cried  Philip,  in 
surprise. 

"Not  so  loud,  sire,  I  entreat  of  you,"  she  re- 
joined.    '*The  lady  with  me  is  Dona  Flor." 

"Enough,"  returned  Philip.  "Pray  excuse  the 
stupid  act  I  have  committed.  I  will  not  detain  70a 
a  moment  longer." 
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Meanwhile,  the  Lifaata  approached  the  Conde- 
Duqne,  and  drew  him  aside. 

^'Your  excellency  must  help  me  in  this  strait,'' 
she  said.  '^The  king  will  never  forgive  me  if  he 
learns  the  truth." 

"Is  it  possible  it  can  be  the  Infanta?"  cried 
Olivarez. 

"Do  you  not  recognise  my  voice?"  she  rejoined. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  answered.  But  why  are  you 
here,  princess,  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham?" 

"That  is  not  Buckingham,  my  lord  —  it  is  the 
prince." 

"The  prince!"  exclaimed  Olivarez.  "Nay,  then 
I  cannot  hide  the  matter  from  his  majesty." 

"Hold,  my  lord!"  said  the  Infanta.  "This 
private  meeting  with  the  prince  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  Padre  Ambrosio.  You  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  when  I  tell  you  that  his  highness 
is  likely  to  become  a  proselyte  to  the  faith  of  Bome. 
He  has  consented  to  see  Padre  Ambrosio  to-morrow." 

"Ah!  that  is  good  news  indeed,"  cried  Olivarez. 
"Padre  Ambrosio  has  pursued  the  best  plan  to  con- 
vert the  prince.  You  shall  have  no  interference 
from  me,  princess.  I  will  make  some  excuse  to  the 
king."  Then,  turning  to  Philip,  he  added,  "Your 
majesty  need  not  question  this  lady." 

"No;  it  is  sufficient  that  you  have  spoken  to  her," 
replied  the  king.    "I  know  who  she  is." 
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"Indeed,  sire!*'  exolaimed  Olivarez,  uneasily. 

"Yefl,  it  is  Dona  Flor,"  rejoined  FMlip. 

"Very  true,"  said  Olivarez,  laughing.  "He  Ktde 
thinks  it  is  the  Infanta.  A  propos,  sire,  who  is  the 
other  lady?" 

"Nay,  your  excellency  must  excuse  me.  I  am 
bound  to  secresy.  He  little  thinks  it  is  his  wife," 
thought  Philip,  laughing  to  himself. 

Then,  bowing  to  the  two  ladies,  who  deferen- 
tially returned  his  salutation,  he  quitted  the  patio 
with  Olivareis. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Charles,  who  had 
remained  stationary,  joined  the  group. 

"Admirably  managed!"  he  cried.  "You  have 
extricated  yourselves  from  this  dif&culty  with  won- 
derful skill" 

"I  can't  tell  how  I  got  through  it,"  said  the  In- 
fanta.    "I  was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life." 

"I  had  most  cause  for  alarm,"  observed  De  Cea, 
laughing.  "Had  a  discovery  been  made,  my  head 
would  not  have  remained  long  on  my  shoulders." 

"In  getting  out  of  one  difficulty  I  have  fallen, 
into  another,"  said  the  countess.  "His  majesty  must 
have  a  dreadful  opinion  of  me." 

"Don't  trouble  yourself  on  that  score,  dear 
countess,"  said  the  Infanta.  "All  will  be  satis- 
factorily explained  hereafter.  But  I  must  regain 
my  apartments  as  soon  as  possible.      Good  night. 
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prince,'^  she  added  to  Charles.     '* Remember  your 
promise  to  see  Padre  Ambrosio/' 

So  saying,  she  hurried  away  with  the  countess, 
moving  off  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  taken 
by  the  king  and  his  minister. 

VII. 

In  which  Archie  reads  the  Prince  a  liOctare. 

Gbkbballt,  about  an  hour  before  noon,  all  the 
persons  composing  Charles's  suite  would  assemble  in 
the  great  gallery  adjoining  his  apartments,  and  after 
amusing  themselves  there  for  some  time,  talking 
ov^  the  court  gossip,  and  retailing  such  anecdotes 
as  they  had  picked  up,  they  repaired  to  the  ante- 
chamber, where  they  remained  until  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  prince's  presence.  Most  of  them  were 
young  men,  and  their  principal  motive  in  coming  to 
Madrid  being  amusement,  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied.  Ever  since  the  prince's  arrival  there 
had  been  an  uninterrupted  series  of  royal  festivities, 
in  which  of  course  they  had  shared.  The  most 
unbounded  hospitality  was  displayed  towards  all 
Englishmen.  They  were  everywhere  welcome.  Every 
house  was  open  to  them.  The  bewitching  Madrilenas 
smiled  upon  them,  and  the  proudest  Castilians 
unbent  towards  them.  How  they  requited  this  con- 
sideration we  have  shown. 
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On  the  morning  after  the  midnight  meeting  of 
the  royal  lovers  in  the  patio,  described  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
visitants  were  collected  in  the  grand  gallery.  Almost 
all,  as  we  have  said,  were  young,  handsome,  richly 
attired,  and  of  distinguished  appearance.  Silken 
doublets  of  various  hues,  velvet  mantles  richly  em- 
broidered, plumed  and  jewelled  hats,  constituted 
their  attire.  A  more  joyous  band  could  not  be 
found.  They  talked  and  laughed  loudly,  shouted 
to  each  other,  sang,  danced,  smoked,  and  practised 
fencing.  One  group,  which  consisted  of  Lord  And- 
over.  Sir  Bichard  Carr,  and  Sir  Bobert  Goring,  were 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window 
playing  at  cards.  Not  far  from  them,  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  laughing  spectators.  Lord  Bochford 
and  Tom  Carey  were  rattling  castanets  and  practis- 
ing a  bolero,  which  they  had  seen  danced  overnight 
Farther  on  there  was  another  ring,  in  the  midst  of 
which  were  two  gay  gallants  keeping  their  hands  in 
with  a  little  harmless  sword-play.  Somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  rest  were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Mountjoy  conversing  with  Sir  Francis  Steward, 
who  was  about  to  return  to  England;  while  flitting 
from  group  to  group,  jesting  with  all,  might  be  seen 
a  grotesque  little  personage  in  a  motley  garb,  with 
a  coxcomb  on  his  head,  and  a  bauble  in  his  hand. 
This  was  Archie  Armstrong. 
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Seeing  Sir  Bichard  Graham  enter  the  gallery, 
the  jester  went  to  meet  him. 

'^Good  day,  my  merry  gossip,"  said  Graham. 
'^I  have  scarce  had  a  word  with  thee  since  thy 
arrival  in  Madrid.  How  dost  like  the  city,  the 
court,  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  Infanta?'* 

*^You  ask  me  too  many  questions  in  a  breath, 
gossip,"  replied  Archie,  "but  I  will  strive  to 
answer  them.  I  like  the.  city  well,  though  it  be 
not  so  large  nor  so  well  built  as  I  expected.  But 
'tis  a  £ne  city  nevertheless,  and  has  a  gayer  air 
than  London.  I  like  the  dresses  of  the  Madrilenos, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  I  like  their  manners.  I  like  to 
hear  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  and  to  listen  to  a 
serenade  at  night.  *  And  then  those  adorable,  dark- 
eyed  sefioras  —  I  am  enphanted  with  them,  and  so 
are  they  with  me,  for  that  matter.  As  to  the  court, 
I  prefer  it  to  Whitehall." 

"How  so,  gossip?"  said  Graham. 

"I  like  the  grandees,  with  their  proud  carriage 
and  stately  manners,"  replied  the  jester.  "They 
really  look  like  nobles.  As  to  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  him  when 
we  get  back.  I  am  afraid  to  speak  my  mind  here. 
But  I  will  just  whisper  in  your  ear  that  the  real 
king  is  Olivarez.  Whether  Philip  is  fortunate  in 
hid  choice  of  a  favourite  and  prime  minister^  I  won't 
pretend  to  say,  but  he  is  certainly  fortunate  in  his 
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spouse.  And  now  as  to  tlie  In£mta.  Looking  at 
her  with  the  eyes  of  Babie  Charlie,  I  should  dis- 
cover nothing  but  what  is  captivating.  But  looking 
at  her  with  my  own  eyes,  I  am  not  so  greatly 
delighted.  Beautiful  she  is,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
a  beauty  to  my  taste,  and  her  excessive  coldness  of 
manner  may  please  the  prince,  but  it  wouldn^t  suit 
me.  I  have  a  dark-eyed  senora  in  my  eye  at  this 
moment  whom  I  should  infinitely  prefer  to  her." 

"Who  has  thus  taken  thy  fancy,  gossip?" 

"Be  not  jealous  when  I  name  her  to  you.  'Tis 
Dona  Casilda,  daughter  of  the  Conde  de  Saldana." 

"Dona  Casilda  1"  exclaimed  Graham.  "Where 
hast  thou  seen  her?" 

"I  saw  her  yesterday,  when  she  came  to  the 
palace  with  her  father,"  replied  the  jester.  "Think 
you  she  could  escape  my  observation?" 

"Well,  I  agree  with  thee  in  thy  estimate  of  her 
beauty,"  said  Graham. 

"I  knew  you  would,  gossip,"  rejoined  Archie, 
knowingly.  "Between  ourselves,  I  think  you  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  taking  back  a  wife  than 
our  illustrious  prince." 

"I  know  not  that,  Archie,"  said  Graham.  "In 
my  case  there  is  a  rival." 

"A  rival  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  a  man  of  your 
mettle,  gossip,"  rejoined  the  jester.  "But,  though 
the  prince  has  no  rival  —  at  least,  that  I  know  of 
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—  he  has  what  is  far  worse,  a  cmming  minister  to 
deal  with,  who.  will  not  let  him  have  the  prize  he 
covets,  unless  he  pays  dearly  for  it  Mark  my 
words,  gossip.  I  have,  not  been  many  days  in  this 
palace,  but  I  have  had  my  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that 
unless  Babie  Charlie  turns  Papist  he  won^t  have  the 
Infanta.  What  is  more,  all  the  royal  household  feel 
certain  he  will  become  a  proselyta" 

"You  think  so?"  cried  Graham. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Archie.  "What  would 
my  royal  gossip  say  if  he  knew  of  his  son^s 
danger?" 

"Danger!"  exclaimed  Graham,  contemptuously. 
"You  do  not  for  an  instant  imagine  that  the  prince 
is  likely  to  yield." 

"There  is  no  saying  what  influence  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,"  said  Archie.  "In  my 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  stayed 
at  home." 

"Perhaps  it  might,"  returned  Graham,  diought- 
fully.  "Well,  I  am  going  to  present  myself  to  his 
highness." 

"I  am  with  you,"  said  Archie.  "I  mean  to 
read  him  a  lecture." 

With  this,  they  proceeded  to  the  ante-chamber. 
On  entering  it,  the  usher  informed  them  that  Padre 
Ambrosio  was  with  the  prince,   and  that  his  high- 
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nesB  could  not  be  disturbed  —  a  piece  of  information 
that  astounded  Graham ,  and  elicite.d  a  shrug  from        ) 
the  jester.  1 

Ere  long  the  confessor  came  forth,  and  his  ex- 
ulting looks  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  .  interview 
with  Charles  had  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him. 

On  entering  the  cabinet,  Graham  and  the  jester 
found  Charles  standing  near  a  table  in  a  pensive 
posture  —  indeed,  he  was  so . preoccupied  that  he 
did  not  notice  them,  and  two  or  three  minutes 
elapsed  before  he  became  aware  of  their  presence. 
Even  when  he  did  perceive  them,  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  speak. 

"I  will  rouse  him  from  his  reverie,"  said  Archie. 
And  marching  towards  the  table,  he  called  o^it  in 
a  voice  so  exactly  resembling  the  broad^  Scottish 
accents  of  his  royal  master,  James,  that  the  prince 
absolutely  started. 

"Babie  Charlie!  Babie  Charlie!"  said  the  jester, 
"I  didna  expect  this  from  you,  my  sweet  bairn. 
When  I  trusted  you  to  gang  to  Spain  to  fetch  the 
Infanta,  I  was  sair  troubled  at  heart,  as  ye  ken,  but 
I  didna  think  ye  wad  disobey  my  injunctions." 

"How?"  exclaimed  Charles.. 

"Hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  ye,  sir,  and  dinna 
interrupt  me,"  cried  Archie.  "In  trustin'  you  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  I  knew  fii'  weel  the  dangers 
awaitin'  yoUj  but  I  didna  expect  ye  wad  voluntarily 
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thrust  your  neck  into  the  noose.  I  didna  think  ye 
wad  give  a  private  audience  to  a  Eomish  priest, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  bring  ye  over  to  his  idolatrous 
faith.  I  little  thought  ye  wad  listen  to  him,  and 
send  him  away  gleeful  and  triumphant.  But  I  canna 
believe  he  has  prevailed  wi'  ye  —  I  canna  believe 
ye  bae  fallen." 

"Peace,  sirrah  I"  cried  Charles,  sharply. 

"Is  that  the  way  ye  address  your  auld  dad,  ye 
graceless  and  ungrateful  bairn?"  said  Archie,  in  a 
reproachful  tone —  "bid  him  baud  his  tongue  when 
he  gies  ye  guid  counsel.  If  ye  shut  your  ears,  ye 
are.  lost  Resist  the  wiles  of  these  priests,  I  tell 
you;  and  listen  to  the  discourses  of  the  twa  devout 
chaplains  I  have  sent  ye,  Doctors  Man  and  Wren. 
Ye  will  also  hear  the  truth  frae  my  goi^sip,  Archie, 
who,  though  he  wears  a  fule^s  cap,  is  a  wise  and 
discreet  man,  and  a  determined  foe  to  papistiy. 
Listen  to  Archie,  my  bairn  —  listen  to  Archie  I" 

"I  have  listened  to  him  too  long,"  remarked 
Charles,  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

"Not  a  whit,"  said  the  jester,  gravely.  "Tou 
should  listen  to  all  that  Archie  has  to  say.  He  kens 
how  loth  I  was  to  let  ye  depart  —  how  miserable 
I  have  been  lest  any  mischance  should  befa'  ye  — 
how  I  hae  dreaded  the  blandishments  of  these  Romish 
priests.  Archie  can  explain  my  feelings  towards 
you  as  weel  as  I  could  do  myself.    He  will  warn 
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you,  if  necessaiy.  Abl  Babie  Charlie,  oft  and  oft 
have  I  said  to  Archie,  ^My  son  had  better  come  back 
without  his  bonnie  bride  than  make  any  bargain  wi' 
the  Church  of  Eome.'" 

"And  what  leads  thee  to  imagine  that  I  have 
made  any  such  bargain,  sirrah?*'  said  Charles. 

"The  exulting  grin  that  lighted  up  the  features 
of  the  crafty  carl  who  has  just  left  the  cabinet,** 
replied  Archie.  "He  misdoubts  not  that  he  has 
produced  an  impression  upon  you.*' 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  entered 
the  cabinet,  magnificently  attired  as  usual,  and 
seated  himself  without  ceremony  at  the  table  beside 
the  prince. 

"I  have  just  been  receiving  a  lecture,  Geordie,*' 
said  Charles,  laughing. 

"A  lecture!  —  from  whom?"  cried  the  duke. 

"Prae  me  —  frae  yer  auld  dad  and  gossip, 
Steenie,**  said  Archie,  once  more  mimicking  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  James.  "I  hae  spoken  to  Babie 
Charlie,  and  now  I  hae  a  word  to  say  to  you. 
Didna  ye  promise  me  to  take  every  care  of  my  son? 
Didna  ye  engage  to  guard  him  frae  a*  dangers?  Ye 
canna  deny  it.  Aweell  He  canna  be  in  worse 
danger  than  he  is  at  this  moment.** 

"What  means  the  knave?*'  cried  Buckingham, 
glancing  at  the  prince. 

"My  meaning  will  be  plain  to  ye,  Steenie,  if  ye 
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will  but  listen,"  said  Archie.  "Efforts  are  being 
made  to  lore  Babie  Charlie  £rae  his  faith.  A  Bomish 
priest  has  just  been  closeted  wi'  him,  and  has  gone 
away  wi^  the  smile  of  triumph  on  his  lip,  thinking 
he  has  convinced  my  son.  Is  this  the  way  ye  fulfil 
your  promises  to  me,  Steenie?  Is  this  the  care  ye 
take  of  my  bairn?" 

"By  my  soul!"  cried  Buckingham,  "if  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  statement,  I  deserve  the  knave's 
reproaches.  Is  it  possible  that  your  highness  has 
had  an  interview  with  a  Bomish  priest?" 

"Padre  Ambrosio,  the  Infanta's  confessor,  has 
just  been  with  me,"  replied  Charles,  gravely,  "and 
we  have  been  discussing  points  of  faith.  He  is  a 
man  of  learning  and  ability,  and  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure.  I  have  no  doubt  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  had  produced  a  certain  impression  upon 
me.     I  allowed  him  to  depart  with  that  conviction." 

"He  must  be  quickly  undeceived,"  cried  Buck- 
ingham, rising.     "Be  that  my  business." 

"Calm  yourself,  Geordie,  and  sit  down,"  cried 
Charles.  "I  had  a  motive  for  thus  throwing  dust 
into  the  confessor's  eyes.  He  can  enable  me  to  see 
the  Infanta  when  I  please." 

"That  is  possible,"  rejoined  the  duke,  "but  you 
will  purchase  the  privilege  too  dearly.  Padre  Am- 
brosio is  an  agent  of  the  Nuncio.  Intelligence  will 
be  immediately  despatched  to  the  Pope  that  your 
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highnesses  conrersion  is  probable,  and  the  dispenea- 
tion  will  be  delayed  in  anticipation  of  that  event 
Now  that  yon  have  held  ont  hopes,  nothing  less  will 
content  them.  You  have  undone  all  we  have  been 
labouring  to  accomplish.  But  I  must  try  to  set  it 
right." 

"Be  not  hasty,  Geordie,  or  you  will  mar  my 
project." 

At  this  moment  an  usher  entered,  and  announced 
his  excellency  the  Conde-Duque  M.  Olivarez. 

"The  very  person  I  desired  to  see,"  cried  Buck- 
ingham. 

"Do  not  offend  him,  Geordie,  I  conjure  you — I 
command  you,"  cried  Charles. 

As  Olivarez  entered,  Graham  and  the  jester 
retired. 

VIII. 

Of  the  Arguments  employed  by  Olivares  to  induce  Chtudes  to  become 
a  Convert. 

"He  has  seen  Padre  Ambrosio,"  muttered  Buck- 
ingham, watching  the  minister  as  he  made  a  pro- 
found obeisance  to  the  prince. 

As  Olivarez  bowed  to  him,  he  returned  the  salu- 
tation somewhat  haughtily. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  my  lord  duke,^' 
said  Olivarez,  without  noticing  the  slight,  "because 
I  wish  you  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  his  high- 
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ness.  I  have  reason  to  fceliere,"  he  pursued,  turn- 
ing to  Charles,  "that  since  your  highness  has  heen 
in  this  most  Catholic  country,  and  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  rites  of  that  faith,  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  your  sentiments,  and  that 
at  no  distant  date  we  may  hope  to  receive  you  into 
the  pale  of  our  Church.  If  these  expectations  should 
be  realised,  and  your  highness  should  happily  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  it  will 
be  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the  king 
my  master,  and  will  at  once  remove  all  obstacles  to 
your  union  with  the  Infanta." 

"Were  the  prince  to  take  such  a  step,  he 
would  never  be  Eang  of  England,"  said  Bucking- 
ham. "His  subjects  would  rise  in  rebellion  against 
Mm." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Olivarez,  "because 
I  believe  the  Catholic  party  to  be  still  strong  in 
England.  But  if  there  should  be  a  rebellion,  Spain 
will  lend  him  her  armies  and  navies  to  quell  it" 

"If  the  prince  can  listen  calmly  to  such  a  pro- 
position, my  lord,  it  is  more  than  I  can,"  cried 
Buckingham. 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Olivarez,  "I 
addressed  myself  to  the  prince.  I  beg  your  high- 
ness will  not  allow  any  fears  of  the  consequences  to 
deter  you  firom  taking  this  step.  United  as  they 
would  be  under  such  circumstances,  England  and 
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Spain  might  defy  the  world.  It  is  not  only  to  your 
spiritual,  bat  to  your  temporal  advantage,  that  yon 
should  embrace  the  faith  of  Eome.  England  is 
divided  into  sects,  which  the  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  your  royal  father  is  allowing  to  grow  into 
dangerous  importance.  You  must  crush  them  with 
an  iron  arm.  You  must  annihilate  puritanism,  or  it 
will  overthrow  the  monarchy.  You  must  have  but 
one  religion,  and  that  the  religion  of  Bome.  You 
must  extirpate  heresy  by  the  same  means  that  it 
has  been  extirpated  here.  Thus  you  will  become  a 
far  more  powerful  sovereign  than  the  king  your 
father.  Your  throne  will  be  secura  Blessed  with 
the  Infanta,  strictly  allied  to  Spain,  I  trust  your 
reign  wiU  be  long  and  glorious." 

"I  win  weigh  what  your  excellency  has  said/^ 
observed  Charles. 

"I  beseech  your  highness  to  do  so,"  replied  Oli- 
varez.  "And  if  you  desire  to  confer  with  any  of 
our  churchmen,  they  shall  attend  upon  you.  They 
would  be  delighted  to  assist  in  so  good  a  work." 

"I  thank  your  excellency,  but  I  do  not  need 
their  aid,"  replied  Charles.  "When  I  have  arrived 
at  a  dedsion,  I  will  let  you  know." 

"Heaven  enlighten  your  heart,  and  enable  you 
to  pursue  your  purpose!"  cried  Olivarez.  "I  shall 
await  your  decision  with  impatience,  and  so  will  the 
king." 
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^'Not  a  word  to  his  majesty  at  present,  I  pray 
your  excellency/'  said  Charles. 

"Your  higlmess's  request  shall  be  observed,"  said 
Olivarez,  bowing,  and  preparing  to  depart. 

"Hold!  my  lord,"  cried  Buckingham.  "I  can- 
not for  a  moment  believe  that  the  prince  seriously 
entertains  any  design  of  abandoning  the  Protestant 
faith  and  adopting  that  of  Borne,  but  be  assured, 
if  it  should  be  so,  I  will  most  strenuously  op- 
pose it" 

"I  count  upon  your  opposition,  my  lord  duke," 
rejoined  Olivarez;  but  I  persuade  myself  I  have 
convinced  his  highness  of  the  policy  of  the  step,  and 
he  will,  I  trust,  adopt  it." 

"Indulge  no  such  hope,  my  lord,"  said  Buck- 
ingham. "I  can  prevent  him  from  doing  so  —  and 
I  wiU." 

"Aha!  what  is  this  I  hear?"  cried  Olivarez. 
'*Are  you  the  prince's  master,  my  lord  duke?" 

"I  am  the  representative  of  his  august  father," 
replied  Buckingham.  "He  must  listen  to  my  re- 
monstrances." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen,"  replied  Olivarez. 
And  with  a  profound  bow  to  Charles  he  quitted  the 
cabinet 

"What  means  this,  prince?"  cried  Buckingham, 
as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  "If  you  have  formed 
any  such  fatal  resolution  —  for  fatal  it  would  be  — 
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I  must  enjoin,  in  your  royal  father's  name,  your 
immediate  return  to  England  —  with  or  without  the 
Infanta."  ' 

"Do  not  alarm  yourself,  Geordie,"  rejoined 
Charles,  laughing.  •  "There  is  no  danger  of  my 
turning  Papist  This  is  a  mere  ruse.  I  thought 
you  would  see  through  it" 

"See  through  it  I  Not  II"  cried  the  duke. 
"You  played  the  dissembler  so  well,  that  you  com- 
pletely imposed  upon  me.  But  what  is  your  mo- 
tive for  thus  deluding  Padre  Ambrosio  and  Oli- 
varez?" 

"My  motive  ought  to  be  obvious  to  you.  It  is 
to  baffle  their  designs.  Hitherto,  as  you  know,  they 
have  secretly  opposed  my  union  with  the  Infanta. 
Now  they  will  promote  it" 

"But  they  will  be  more  bitterly  opposed  to  it 
than  ever,  when  they  find  out  that  they  have  been 
duped,"  said  the  duke. 

"At  all  events,  a  temporary  advantage  will  be 
gained,  and  that  is  something,"  observed  Charles. 

"Thank  Heaven  I  have  had  no  part  in  the 
scheme,  for  I  cannot  approve  of  it,"  remarked 
Buckingham. 

"You  will  have  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  it,  Geordie,  before  I  have  done,"  rejoined 
Charles.  "But  come  with  me.  I  am  about  to 
drive  to  the  House  of  Seven  Chimneys.     I  must 
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see  my  chaplains,  Doctors  Man  and  Wren,  and  let 
them  know  how  I  have  duped  Olivarez." 

"If  you  are  going  to  call  on  Bristol,  I  pray 
your  highness  to  excuse  me,"  said  Buckingham. 

"Nay,  I  will  take  no  excuse,"  said  Charles.  "I 
must  reconcile  your  differences  with  Bristol." 

"Reconciliation  between  us  is  impossible,"  said 
Buckingham.  "I  hate  him  too  deeply  to  affect  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Howerer,  I  am 
ready  to  attend  your  highness." 

Charles  then  quitted  the  cabinet,  and  traversing 
the  grand  gallery,  where  the  tumult  instantly 
ceased  on  his  appearance,  proceeded  to  the  great 
court  Entering  one  of  the  royal  carriages  with 
Buckingham,  he  desired  to  be  driven  to  the  House 
,  of  Seven  Chimneys. 

IX. 

The  Boyal  Ball-flght  i&  the  Plaza  Mayor. 

At  length  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived  on 
which  the  grand  national  spectacle  of  a  bull-fight 
was  to  be  offered  by  the  king  to  his  royal  visitor 
As  the  exhibition  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  as  the  circus  ordinarily  devoted 
to  Buch  shows  was  insufQcient  to  contain  a  tithe  of 
the  persons  who  desired  to  witness  it,  it  was  re- 
solved to  construct  an  amphitheatre  in  the  Flasa 
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Mayor,  which  should  almost  rival  the  Coliseum  at 
Borne  in  its  enormous  size. 

The  Plaza  Mayor,  by  far  the  largest  square  in 
Madrid,  was  of  very  recent  construction  at  the 
period  of  our  history,  having  only  been  completed 
about  four  years  previously  —  namely,  in  1619  — 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  III.,  by  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora. 
To  make  way  for  this  immense  plaza,  the  architect 
had  to  remove  many  anient  habitations,  the  site 
having  been  chosen  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the 
city,  though  at  no  great  distance  from  the  royal 
palace  —  but  the  result  was  to  give  to  Madrid  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  superb  squares  in  Europe. 
The  four  facades  of  the  plaza  are  surrounded  by 
porticos,  the  lofty  and  elegant  pillars  of  which  sup- 
port the  upper  stories  of  the  habitations.  The  archi- 
tecture of  these  houses  is  uniform  and  of  a  noble 
character,  and  stately  archways  open  upon  the  street 
by  which  the  plaza  is  approached. 

From  the  period  of  its  construction  to  the  present 
time,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  so  well  adapted  by  its  size 
and  situation  for  such  exhibitions,  has  been  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  striking  public  ceremonials 
enacted  in  Madrid.  In  this  vast  area,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign  and  the  court  and  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population,  which  can  easily  be 
there    congregated,    tournaments    on    the    grandest 
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scale  have  been  held,  masques,  f(3tes,  and  bull-fights 
have  been  displayed,  while  spectacles  of  a  more 
lugubrious  character  have  also  been  there  performed. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  the  scaffold  has 
often  been  erected  and  dyed  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  Castile,  and  the  fires  of  the  terrible  auto-da-f^ 
have  frequently  been  lighted.  Thousands  of  victims 
to  the  merciless  Inquisition  have  there  perished. 

The  extensive  preparations  for  the  spectacle  to 
be  presented  to  the  prince  had  occupied  some  time. 
The  whole  of  the  plaza  was  unpaved,  and  in  the 
centre  an  immense  amphitheatre  was  constructed, 
with  seats  rising  by  gradations  to  the  height  of  the 
lower  balconies  of  the  surrounding  habitations,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  an  incredible  number  of 
spectators.  Covered  with  crimson  doth,  and  other- 
wise ornamented,  these  seats  presented  a  very 
splendid  appearance,  and  were  so  arranged  that 
each  occupant  could  command  a  perfect  view  of  the 
performance.  The  arena  destined  for  the  courses 
was  deeply  sanded,  and  was  surrounded  by  double 
l)arriers,  between  which  ran  a  circular  passage. 
There  were  two  grand  entrances  to  the  arena,  and 
a  gate,  with  folding-doors  painted  red,  which  com- 
municated with  the  toril,  or  dens  where  the  bulls 
were  shut  up. 

The  day  dawned  most  auspiciously.    The  sun 
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shone  brightly,  the  bells  rang  joyously,  martial 
music  was  heard,  and  bands  of  mounted  archers 
and  arquebusiers  in  their  glittering  accoutrements 
were  seen  proceeding  from  the  palace  to  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  and  though  it  was  certain  that  the  heat 
would  be  excessive,  no  one  cared  for  that  incon- 
yenience,  provided  they  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
grand  spectacle.  Thousands  of  manolos  and  manolas 
in  their  gayest  attire  trooped  o£P  to  the  scene  of  the 
approaching  show.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  thronged 
the  streets,  and  gaily-dressed  majos,  mounted  on 
Andalusian  horses,  and  having  their  majas  seated 
behind  them,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd 
of  foot  passengers.  Through  the  different  gates 
countrymen,  bestriding  gaily-caparisoned  mules,  rode 
into  the  city,,  each  having  a  carbine  or  a  trabuco  at 
his  saddle-bow.  From  the  Calle  Mayor,  from  the 
Calle  de  Toledo,  from  the  Calle  de  Atocha,  living 
streams  poured  into  the  Plaza  Mayor,  so  that  even 
at  an  early  hour  the  square  was  filled  to  ovcar- 
flowing. 

Towards  noon,  when  every  seat  in  the  immense 
amphitheatre  was  occupied  by  cavaliers  in  velvet 
mantles  of  varied  hues,  or  by  lovely  dames  habited 
on  this  occasion  in  honour  of  the  prince  in  white 
silk,  and  draped  in  white  mantillas  of  the  richest 
lace;  when  nothing  was  seen  but  the  fluttering  of 
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plumes  and  the  waving  of  fans;  when  every  bal- 
cony of  every  house  in  each  of  the  four  facades 
was  occupied  by  spectators;  when  roofs  and  chim- 
neys were  invaded,  and  no  point  or  pinnacle  com- 
manding a  view  was  neglected  —  the  coup  d'oeil  of 
the  plaza  was  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  spectators  were  present, 
and  as  all  the  male  portion  of  the  crowd  was  dressed 
in  lively  colours,  the  effect  was  very  striking.  All 
the  balconies  were  decorated  —  generally  with 
velvets  of  various  hues,  arras,  or  carpets,  but  in 
some  cases  wilh  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  —  and 
these  decorations  added  prodigiously  to  the  effect. 

The  grand  ornament  of  the  plaza,  however,  and 
that  on  which  the  universal  gaze  rested,  was  a 
magnificent  gilt  scaffold  reared  over  the  arches  of 
the  Panaderia,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver.  This  scaffold  was  divided  into  several  par- 
titions, separated  from  each  other  by  hangings  of 
crimson  damask  spotted  with  silver.  The  central 
gallery,  reserved  for  the  royal  family,  was  covered 
in  front  with  cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  with  the 
royal  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  On  either  side 
were  hangings  of  carnation-coloured  cloth  of  Florence 
woven  with  gold,  and  overhead  was  a  canopy  formed 
of  crimson  cloth  of  gold  of  Milan,  very  gorgeous  to 
behold.     The  fauteuils  and  tabourets  were  covered 
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with  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,  and  the  cushions  were 
of  the  same  rich  stuff. 

The  tiibune  on  the  right  of  the  royal  gallery 
was  assigned  to  the  ambassadors,  and  the  principal 
seat  in  it  was  occupied  by  the  Papal  Nuncio.  With 
him  were  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Sir  Walter  Aston, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  U., 
of  France,  Poland,  and  Venice.  In  the  tribune  oa 
the  left  sat  Don  Juan  de  Castilla,  the  corregidor  of 
Madrid,  and  the  three  regidores.  On  this  occasion, 
besides  his  usual  train  of  officers,  the  corregidor 
was  attended  by  eight  pages  and  four  lacqueys  in 
doublets  of  black  satin  guarded  with  black  lace, 
black  velvet  cloaks  embroidered  with  silver  caracpls 
and  gandurados,  and  hats  adorned  with  black  and 
white  plumes.  Next  was  a  gallery  appointed  for 
the  members  of  the  different  councils  —  the  royal 
councils  of  Castile  and  Aragon  sitting  in  front. 
Farther  on,  in  the  balconies,  were  stationed  die 
chief  grandees  and  highest  dames  of  the  court 

All  the  important  personages  to  whom  we  have 
referred  had  taken  their  places  in  the  tribunes, 
every  balcony  in  each  of  the  facades  was  thronged, 
and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  show,  every  seat  in 
the  amphitheatre  was  occupied,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  plaza  was  encumbered  with  gentlemen,  pages, 
and  lacqueys,  clad  in  the  sumptuous  liveries  of  their 
lords,  and  by  spectators  of  inferior  degree,  but  in 
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very  gay  attire,  when  the  first  royal  carriage  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Panaderia.  It  contained  the 
queen,  the  Infanta,  and  the  Infantes,  Don  Carlos 
and  Don  Fernando.  Her  majesty  was  dressed  in 
ash-colonred  silk,  richly  embroidered,  and  adorned 
with  plates  of  gold,  and  wore  a  profusion  of  jewels. 
As  at  all  public  ceremonials,  the  Infanta  appeared 
in  her  royal  suitor's  colours,  her  dress  being  of  white 
satin  ornamented  with  pearls.  Don  Carlos  was  attired 
in  black  velvet,  and  Don  Fernando  in  purple. 

The  royal  party  were  received  by  the  Conde  de 
Puebla,  attended  by  a  host  of  pages  in  liveries  of 
orange-coloured  velvet  embroidered  with  silver  lace, 
and  were  ceremoniously  conducted  to  the  gallery 
appointed  for  them,  at  the  door  of  which  stood  Don 
Alfonso  Eurigues  and  the  Conde  de  Benavente,  with 
other  grandees.  As  the  two  royal  personages  came 
forward,  attended  by  their  train,  their  appearance 
was  greeted  by  enthusiastic  acclamations  from  the 
beholders. 

The  next  person  to  enter  the  royal  gallery  was 
the  Countess  de  Olivarez,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
charming  background  was  formed  by  the  meninos 
and  meninas,  who  looked  like  a  parterre  of  flowers 
in  their  white  and  carnation-coloured  satin  dresses. 

Scarcely  had  the  queen  and  the  Infanta  taken 
their  places,  when  fanfares  of  trumpets,  which  made 
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the  whole  plaza  resound,  announced  the  arriyal  of 
the  king  and  his  royal  guest 

Philip  and  Charles  had  ridden  from  the  palaee, 
and  were  attended  hj  a  guard  of  superbly-equipped 
Burgundian  archers.  Arrayed  in  black  velvet,  and 
wearing  black  plumes  in  his  hat,  the  king  rode  a 
cream-coloured  Andalusian  courser.  Charles  was 
attired  in  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
his  hat  was  adorned  with  black  and  white  plumes. 
He  rode  the  barb  given  him  by  the  Duke  de  Cea. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Plaza  Mayor  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Conde  de  Olivarez  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  composed 
of  Spanish  and  English  nobles,  all  on  horseback, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  arena.  As  grand  master 
of  the  horse,  the  marshalling  of  the  royal  fite 
devolved  upon  Olivarez,  but  he  had  courteously 
surrendered  the  post  to  Buckingham,  and  contented 
himself  with  acting  as  the  duke^s  assistant 

After  saluting  the  queen  and  the  Infanta,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  royal  gallery  to 
watch  them,  the  king  and  the  prince  then  rode 
slowly  round  the  arena,  and  as  they  pursued  their 
course,  Philip  explained  all  the  arrangements  to  his 
guest,  pointed  out  the  different  gates  in  the  barriers, 
and  showed  him  the  entrance  to  the  tQril. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  arena,  they  came 
n  a  halt,  and  took  tip  a  position  exactly  opposite  the 
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royal  gallery.  Charles  then  looked  around,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  that  met  his  gaze.  Never 
had  he  beheld  so  vast  an  assemblage  —  never  had 
he  "witnessed  such  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of 
enthusiasm.  The  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement From  every  row  in  the  enormous  amphi- 
thealre,  from  every  balcony  in  the  plaza,  from 
every  window,  scarfs,  kerchiefs,  and  hats  were  waved. 
**Yiva  el  Principe  de  Galles!"  resounded  on  all 
sides. 

Long  before  these  demonstrations  had  subsided, 
the  performers  in  the  spectacle  began  to  arrive. 

The  first  to  enter  the  arena  was  the  Duke  de  Cea. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  strong  iron-grey  charger,  and 
was  habited  in  black  velvet,  edged  with  silver  of 
goldsmith^s  work.  The  young  duke  was  accompanied, 
by  Sir  Eichard  Graham  and  Don  Antonio  Guino, 
both  of  whom  were  mounted  on  powerful  horses,  and 
wore  doublets  and  hose  of  tawny  velvet,  embroidered 
with  silver  lace,  having  great  tawny  plumes  in  their 
hats.  De  Cea  was  preceded  by  fifty  lacqueys  in 
white  and  tawny  hose,  tawny  doublets  and  cloaks, 
caps  of  wrought  silver,  and  swords  with  silver  scab- 
bards. 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  areitia,  and  bent 
before  the  occupants  of  the  royal  gallery,  De  Cea 
and  his  two  friends  bowed  reverentially  to  the  king 
and  prince,  and  then  took  up  a  position  behind  them. 
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While  the  young  duke's  lacqueys  went  out,  a  hun- 
dred others  entered.  The  new  comers  were  atdied 
in  white  cloth,  laced  with  silver,  and  wore  black 
caps  with  white  plumes.  They  formed  part  of  the 
retinue  of  the  Marquis  de  Velada,  who  rode  into  the 
ring  with  Don  Pedro  de  Montezuma  and  the  Duke 
de  Maqueda.  Having  pursued  the  same  course  as 
De  Cea  and  his  friends,  these  personages  stationed 
themselves  behind  the  king  and  prince. 

Next  entered  fifty  lacqueys  in  white  satin,  guarded 
with  branches  of  azure  silk  and  gold.  They  preceded 
the  Conde  de  Villamor,  who  was  mounted  on  a  magni- 
ficent chesnut  horse  —  the  mane  and  tail  of  the  noble 
animal  being  twisted  with  silver.  Villamor  was  ac- 
companied by  Don  Gaspar  Bonifaz  and  Don  Christo- 
bal  de  Gavina. 

These  cavaliers  having  taken  up  their  position, 
fifty  more  lacqueys  appeared  in  dark  gre^u  doublets, 
embroidered  with  silver  caracols,  having  black  hats 
and  plumes.  This  troop  belonged  to  Don  Geronimo 
de  Medanilla,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Conde 
de  Cantillana  and  Don  Diego  Zurate. 

More  lacqueys  followed  in  liveries  equally  gor- 
geous —  more  cavaliers  made  the  circuit  of  the 
arena,  and  took  up  their  position  with  the  others 
—  until  at  last  the  number  of  combatants  was  com- 
plete. 

The  inspection  over,  Philip  and  Charles  quitted 
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the  arena,  dismounted  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pana- 
deria,  and  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  the  royal 
gallery,  where  Charles  was  assigned  a  place  between 
the  queen  and  the  Infanta. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  and  the  prince  taken 
their  seats,  than  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the 
whole  troop  of  cavaliers,  who  remained  in  the  ring, 
formed  themselyes  into  two  lines,  and,  marshalled 
by  Buckingham  and  Olivarez,  rode  towards  the  royal 
tribune,  saluted  the  king,  and  then  quitting  the  arena, 
drew  up  in  an  enclosure  reserved  for  them  outside 
the  barriers. 

Another  procession  now  entered  the  arena  by  an 
opposite  gate.  At  its  head  rode  four  alguacils, 
mounted  on  strong  black  horses,  and  accoutred  in 
black  doublets  and  cloaks,  large  funnel-topped  boots, 
and  broad-leaved  sombreros  with  black  plumes.  They 
were  followed  by  a  large  troop  of  toreros,  chulos, 
and  banderilleros. 

All  the  latter  were  young  men,  somewhat  short 
of  stature,  but  remarkably  well  formed,  and  their 
light  active  figures  were  displayed  to  the  utmost 
advantage  in  gaily-embroidered  doublets,  fashioned 
in  blue,  rose,  or  green  silk,  flesh-coloured  silk  hose 
worked  with  silver,  and  pink  satin  shoes  adorned 
with  large  roses.  Their  long  black  locks,  taken 
from  the  brow,  were  fastened  in  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  secured  by  a  silken  net.     A  small 
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black  montera  hat,  ornamented  with  spangles  and 
tinsel,  completed  their  costume.  The  chulos,  whose 
business  it  was  to  irritate  and  distract  the  bolls, 
carried  under  their  arms  capas  or  mantles  of  various- 
coloured  stuffs.  The  procession  was  closed  by  a  sort 
of  hurdle,  dragged  along  by  four  mules,  decorated 
with  crimson  tufts  and  plumes,  and  having  bells 
attached  to"  their  harness.  This  equipage  was  des- 
tined to  remove  the  carcases  of  the  horses  and  bulls 
killed  in  the  courses. 

The  procession  having  paid  homage  to  the  king 
by  kneeling  before  the  royal  gallery,  passed  on,  and 
the  greater  part  went  out  and  stationed  themselves 
in  the  partition  between  the  barriers.  A  dozen  chxdos, 
half  as  many  banderilleros,  and  a  single  torero,  were 
left  in  the  ring. 

Again  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  three  cavaliers, 
each  armed  with  a  lance,  rode  into  the  arena.  These 
were  the  Duke  de  Cea,  Don  Antonio  Guino,  and  Sir 
Eichard  Graham.  They  posted  themselves  on  the 
right  of  the  toril,  which  faced  the  royal  gallery,  at 
intervals  of  twenty  yards  from  each  other,  the  young 
duke  being  nearest  the  toril,  and  Graham  far&est 
from  it. 

While  these  dispositions  were  made,  the  vast  as- 
semblage became  perfectly  silent.  ExpectatioBk  was 
so  highly  raised  that  scarcely  a  breath  was  drawn. 

Amid  the  silence,  the  alguadls  rode  towards  the 
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tribune  jaccapied  by  the  corregidor,  and,  baring  their 
heads,  besought  permisrion  to  open  the  toril. 

In  response,  a  large  key,  ornamented  by  ribands, 
was  flung  to  them  by  Don  Joan  de  Castilla.  It  was 
caught  in  a  hat,  and  delivered  to  a  varlet  of  the 
ring,  who  ran  with  it  towards  the  toril,  while  the 
alguacils  galloped  out  of  the  arena  as  fast  as  they 
could,  amid  the  shouts  and  jeers  of  the  beholders. 

Trumpets  were  then  blown,  the  red  gates  of  the 
toril  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  quick  as  lightning 
a  bull  rushed  forth.  At  the  moment  of  his  entrance 
a  little  flag  was  planted  in  his  shoulder,  bearing  the 
deyice  of  the  Duke  de  Cea.  He  was  a  splendid 
animal  brought  from  Andalusia,  where  the  best  bulls 
are  bred,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  courage  and  activity. 
His  colour  was  a  shining  black;  his  horns  sharp  and 
crescent-shaped;  his  eyes  fierce  and  wild  in  expres- 
sion. For  a  moment  he  seemed  bewildered  by  the 
shouts  that  greeted  his  appearance,  and  the  thousands 
of  feces  that  met  his  gaze,  but  after  a  short  hesita- 
tion, during  which  he  bellowed  savagely,  and  lashed 
his  sides  with  his  tail,  he  precipitated  himself  on 
De  Cea,  who,  lance  in  hand,  awaited  his  attack. 

At  a  bull-fight  of  the  present  day,  the  horse  of 
the  picador,  generally  a  wretched  animal  destined  to 
the  knacker  if  he  should  survive  the  conflict,  has  a 
thick  bandage  over  the  eyes  to  prevent  him  from 
perceiving  the  onset  of  the  bull     Moreover,   the  pi- 
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cador^B  legs  are  sheatbed  in  iron  greaves  coyered 
with  leather.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
when  nobles  and  cavaliers  were  picadors,  no  such 
precautions  were  taken,  and  as  good  horses  were 
used  in  the  bull-ring  as  in  the  tilt-yard. 

Thus  De  Cea's  noble  steed,  though  conscious  of 
his  danger,  remained  motionless  until  the  bull  was 
close  upon  him,  when,  obedient  to  the  will  of  his 
rider,  he  turned  slightly  aside,  and  the  furious  brute, 
missing  his  mark,  rushed  on,  not,  however,  unscathed, 
for  he  received  the  point  of  De  Cea's  lance  deep  in 
his  shoulder.  The  shaft  of  the  lance  was  broken  by 
the  blow,  but  another  weapon  was  instantly  banded 
by  a  chulo  to  the  duke,  who  expected  the  bull  to 
renew  the  attack. 

Instead  of  wheeling  round,  however,  the  beast 
went  on,  and,  again  couching  his  head,  made  a  dash 
at  Don  Antonio  Guino.  This  time  better  success 
attended  the  charge  than  had  done  that  on  the  young 
duke.  Shivering  the  lance  with  which  Don  Antonio 
struck  him,  the  furious  brute  gored  the  horse  deeply 
in  the  chest,  rendering  the  animal  unmanageable, 
and  while  he  was  struggling  with  Don  Antonio,  the 
bull  returned  to  the  attack,  and  this  time  plunging 
his  horns  into  the  horse's  body  near  the  girths,  lifted 
him  and  his  rider  completely  from  the  ground. 

This  feat  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  specta- 
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tors,  and  cries  resounded  on  all  sides  of  ''Bravo 
toro!  baen  torol  gentil  toro!" 

Amid  these  shouts,  Don  Antonio  disengaged 
himself  from  his  steed,  from  whom  the  blood  poured 
forth  in  torrents,  and  vaulted  over  the  barriers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  chulos  advanced  towards  the  bull 
and  fluttered  their  mantles  before  him  to  distract  his 
attention  from  the  fallen  steed,  on  whom  he  was 
stm  venting  his  rage.  His  attention  being  thus 
diverted,  the  bull  turned  to  his  new  opponents,  who, 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  him  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  took  to  flight,  and  made  for  the 
barriers. 

All  escaped  but  one,  who  slipped  and  fell,  and 
his  fate  seemed  certain.  A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded 
the  assemblage  as  the  bull,  who  had  rushed  past 
him,  turned  and  lowered  his  blood-stained  horns. 
But  deliverance  was  at  hand.  Ere  the  vengeful 
monster  could  transfix  him,  his  own  side  was  pierced 
by  the  lance  of  Oraham,  who  had  dashed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  prostrate  chulo.  Bellowing 
savagely,  the  bull  turned  upon  his  new  foe,  but 
Graham  avoided  the  attack,  and,  profiting  by  the 
opportunity,  the  chulo  sprang  to  his  feet  and  cleared 
the  barrier. 

Meanwhile,  the  bull  wheeled  round  and  again 
assaulted  Graham,  but  he  had  now  met  with  an  an- 
tagonist whom  it  seemed  impossible  to  touch.    Bapid 
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9B  were  the  monster's  movements,  frequently  and 
fnriously  as  he  charged,  he  did  not  once  snoceed  in 
touching  Graham,  so  admirably  did  the  yonng  man 
manoanvre  his  steed. 

In  this  manner  the  bull  was  conducted  to  that 
part  of  the  arena  which  was  nearest  to  the  royal 
gallery,  when  the  animal,  fatigned  by  his  ineffectual 
attempts,  desisted  from  further  attack,  and  stood 
still,  staring  in  angry  wonderment  at  his  opponent 

Charmed  by  the  remarkable  skill  displayed  by 
the  young  man,  the  spectators  applauded  loudly, 
and  a  thousand  voices  called  out,  ^^Yiva  el  Cabalero 
Ingles  I  viva  Don  Kicardo!  viva!" 

Apparently  indifferent  to  the  bull,  Graham 
bowed  in  reply  to  these  acclamations.  But  he  had 
scarcely  made  the  movement,  when  the  bull,  who 
had  been  stealthily  watching  him,  again  made  a 
charge.  This  time  the  horns  of  the  brute  slightly 
grazed  the  side  of  the  horse,  who  snorted  with  pain, 
but  remained  perfectly  under  his  rider's  control. 

Thinking  the  conflict  had  endured  long  enough, 
Graham  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it  With  this 
design,  he  flung  away  his  lance,  and  drew  his  sword. 
Allowing  the  bull  to  make  two  more  charges,  he 
avoided  them  dexterously,  but  on  the  next  assault 
he  plunged  his  rapier  up  to  the  hilt  between  the 
animaFs  shoulders. 

Pierced  to  the  heart,  with  the  sword  atill  stick- 
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ing  in  his  body,  and  blood  mingled  with  foam 
gashing  from  his  moul^  and  nostrils,  the  bull 
dropped  on  his  knees  before  his  conqneror. 

The  whole  amphitheatre  rang  with  plaudits,  and 
shouts  again  resounded  on  every  side  of  "Viva  el 
Oaballero  InglesI" 

At  that  moment  of  triumph,  Graham  glanced 
anxiously  round,  and  at  last  his  eye  caught  that  of 
Dona  Casilda. 

The  trumpets  then  sounded  the  morte,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  the  four  gaily-caparisoned  mules, 
with  the  hurdle  attached  to  them,  galloped  into  the 
arena,  their  bells  jingling  merrily,  and  bore  off  the 
carcase  of  the  bull. 

While  this  took  place,  De  Cea  rode  up  to  his 
friend,  and  warmly  congratulated  him  on  his  bril- 
liant achievement. 

"You  have  begun  well,  amigo,"  cried  the  young 
duke. 

"Oh,  this  is  nothing.  I  hope  to  do  better,*^  re- 
joined Graham.     "We  must  have  another  bull" 

"You  must  control  your  ardour  for  a  while," 
laughed  De  Cea.  "The  next  course  belongs  to  the 
Conde  de  Villamor.  But  perhaps  he  will  let  us  join 
him.  If  so,  we  wiU  have  a  couple  of  bulls.  Here 
he  comes.  I  will  ask  him,"  he  added,  as  Villamor, 
accompanied  by  Don  Gaspar  Bonifaz  and  Don 
Christobal,  rode  into  the  arena. 
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X. 

The  Second  Oonne. 

Fbom  the  moment  of  Ghraham^s  entrance  into  the 
arena  to  that  when  the  bnll  dropped  at  his  feet,  he 
had  been  anxiously  watched  hj  Dona  Casilda,  who 
was  seated  in  a  balcony  of  the  amphitheatre,  on  the 
right  of  the  toril.  With  her  were  the  Conde  de 
Saldana,  Dona  Flor,  and  Don  Pompeo.  In  the  same 
balcony,  immediately  behind  her  young  mistress,  sat 
Eose,  who,  being  attired  in  black  silk,  draped  in  a 
mantilla,  and  proyided  with  a  fan,  looked  like  a 
Spanish  donceUa.  Throughout  the  course,  Bose's 
dark  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  Graham,  and  she 
followed  his  every  movement  with  an  interest  quite 
as  keen  as  that  felt  by  Dona  Casilda. 

With  the  exception  of  Don  Pompeo,  all  the 
party  were  in  raptures  at  the  address  displayed  by 
Graham,  and  the  conde  was  loud  in  his  praise& 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  this  is  the  first  time 
Don  Sicardo  has  encountered  a  bull,"  he  said.  "He 
has  all  the  skill  and  coolness  of  an  experienced 
picador." 

"The  Duke  de  Cea  must  have  taken  great  pains 
with  him,"  remarked  Dona  Flor. 

"I  think  he  is  quite  as  skilful  as  the  duke,"  said 
Casilda. 

"That  is  not  saying  much  in  his  praise,"  re- 
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joined  Don  Pompeo.  "De  Cea  did  nothing  in  the 
course  we  have  jngt  witnessed." 

"We  shall  see  what  he  does  in  the  next,"  ob- 
served Dona  Plor. 

"Is  Don  Eicardo  about  to  take  part  in  the  next 
course?"  asked  Gasilda,  eagerly. 

"So  it  appears,"  replied  Don  Pompeo.  "He 
and  De  Cea  seem  loth  to  leave  the  ring."  And  he 
muttered,  "May  they  never  quit  it  with  life!" 

While  this  ill  wish  was  breathed.  Dona  Casilda 
detached,  a  knot  of  ribands  from  her  breast,  and, 
giving  it  to  Rose,  said,  in  an  under  tone, 

"Let  this  be  conveyed  instantly  to  Don  Bicardo. 
Bay  it  comes  firom  me." 

"The  senora  shall  be  obeyed,"  replied  Eose. 

And  quickly  descending  to  the  barriers,  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  a  chulo,  who  took  the  breast-knot, 
and,  vaulting  into  the  ring,  hastened  towards 
Grraham. 

Meanwhile,  the  arena  had  been  prepared  for  a 
second  course.  As  soon  as  the  bull  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  mules  returned  with  their  equipage, 
and  carried  off  Don  Antonio  Guino's  horse,  which 
by  this  time  was  dead.  A  torero  also  brought  back 
the  sword  with  which  Graham  had  despatched  the 
bull,  and  delivered  it  to  its  owner.  At  the  same 
time  all  evidences  of  the  recent  conflict  were  care- 
fully obliterated  by  the  varlets  of  the  ring. 
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On  learning  from  De  Cea  that  he  and  Graham 
desired  to  join  in  the  second  coulrse,  the  Conde  de 
Villamor  at  once  courteously  assented,  but  it  being 
necessary  to  ask  permissioxi  of  the  coxregidor,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  ascertain  the  pleasure 
of  that  important  personage;  and  it  was  during  this 
interval,  and  while  the  five  cavaliers  were  drawn  up 
opposite  the  corregidor's  tribune,  that  the  chuk  ran 
towards  Graham,  and,  holding  out  the  breast-knot 
to  him,  exclaimed: 

''Hist!  Senor  don  Kicardo!  —  this  favour  is 
from  Dona  Casilda/' 

"From  Dona  Casilda!  Then  it  must  be  for 
me,^'  cried  Don  Ghristobal,  snatching  the  breast- 
knot  from  the  chulo. 

"Nay,  senor,  I  am  certain  it  was  meant  for  the 
English  caballero,"  cried  the  chulo.  "The  doncella 
told  me  so." 

"Concern  yourself  no  further,  friend,"  rejoined 
Don  Ghristobal,  sternly.  "I  am  Dona  [Gasilda's 
betrothed." 

On  this,  the  chulo  retired. 

"The  favour  was  unquestionably  intended  for 
me,  senor,"  said  Graham  to  Don  Ghristobal.  "You 
will  not  be  uncourteous  enough  to  detain  it" 

Don  Ghristobal  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
fasten  the  breast-knot  on  his  doublet. 

At  this  juncture,   the  corregidor,   to  whom  the 
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message  had  just  been  delivered,  advanced  to  the 
front  of  his  tribune,  and  bowed  to  the  group  of 
caraliers,  to  intimate  that  he  assented  to  their  re- 
quest. The  five  champions  immediately  dispersed 
themselves,  each  taking  up  a  position  close  to  the 
inner  barrier. 

Though  burning  with  indignation,  Graham  was 
obliged  to  constrain  himself  for  the  moment,  but  he 
promised  himself  speedy  revenge.  As  he  glanced 
towards  the  balcony  where  Casilda  was  seated,  he 
perceived  from  her  looks  that  she  was  aware  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  his  rage  was  increased  by 
the  smile  of  triumph  that  curled  Don  Christobal's 
lips. 

''He  shall  not  wear  that  breast-knot  long,"  he 
thought. 

Meantime,  the  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  gates* 
of  the  toril  were  thrown  open,  and  a  second  bull 
dashed  into  the  arena. 

Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  for  a  moment 
blinded  by  the  flood  of  sunshine  that  burst  upon 
him,  and  stopped,  bewildered  by  the  shouts  and  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  spectators.  He  was  a 
powerful-looking  beast,  dun  in  colour,  with  sharp 
white  horns,  tipped  with  black,  and  bent  upwards. 
His  mouth  was  covered  with  foam,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

After  gazing  round  the  ring  and  bellowing 
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furiously,  the  bull  hurled  himself  on  the  Conde  de 
Villamor,  who  stood  nearest  him  on  the  left.  Villa- 
mor  avoided  the  charge,  and  pierced  him  in  the 
shoulder  with  his  lance,  but  the  wound  only  served 
to  irritate  him,  for  he  returned  to  the  attack  with 
such  celerity,  that  the  conde  found  it  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  and,  before  he  could  draw  his 
sword,  the  bull  was  upon  him. 

Down  went  horse  and  man,  overthrown  by  the 
terrible  shock,  and  for  a  moment  the  conde  seemed 
in  great  danger,  as  his  steed  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  he  could  not  extricate  himself. 

An  immense  cry  rose  from  the  assemblage, 
mingled  with  some  shouts  of  "Bravo  toro!" 

Luckily  for  Villamor,  the  bull  expended  his  fury 
upon  the  horse,  plunging  his  horns  repeatedly  into 
.the  prostrate  animal,  and  while  the  vengeful  beast 
was  thus  engaged,  a  troop  of  chulos  came  up,  and 
by  fluttering  their  capas,  soon  succeeded  in  luring 
him  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

As  soon  as  the  bull  was  gone,  some  of  the  as- 
sistants leaped  over  the  inner  barrier  and  assisted 
Villamor  to  rise.  On  regaining  his  feet  he  called 
for  another  horse,  but  at  that  very  moment  his 
strength  deserted  him,  and  but  for  assistance  he 
must  have  fallen.  While  he  was  being  carried  out 
of  the  arena,  the  bull  caught  sight  of  him,  and  im- 
niediatoly  quitting  the  chulos,  who  strove  in  vain  to 
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arrest  him,    dashed  at  the  party.     Scared  by  the 
animal^s  approach,  the  men  left  the  conde  and  fled. 

A  cry  of  horror  arose  from  the  assemblage,  who 
thought  that  Yillamor  was  lost.  Even  the  king 
manifested  the  greatest  anxiety.  But  swift  as  was 
the  bull,  De  Cea  was  swifter.  As  the  animal,  with, 
lowered  horns,  and  vengeance  in  his  flaming  eye, 
was  within  a  yard  of  Villamor,  who  was  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  lance  of  the  young  duke 
smote  him  deeply  on  the  shoulder.  The  bull  then 
wheeled  round  and  turned  his  rage  on  his  new  as- 
sailant, and  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  Yillamor 
was  carried  safely  out  of  the  arena,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  beholders. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  De  Cea,  who,  by 
executing  several  rapid  voltes  and  demi-voltes, 
avoided  the  furious  charges  of  the  bull,  and  in  this 
manner  led  the  animal  to  that  part  of  the  arena 
nearest  the  royal  gallery. 

At  this  moment,  in  obedience  to  the  corregidor, 
who  waved  his  kerchief  from  his  tribune,  the 
trumpets  were  sounded,  the  gates  of  the  toril  again 
flew  open,  and  a  third  bull  came  instantly  forth, 
bearing  between  his  shoulders  a  little  flag  marked 
with  the  device  of  Don  Christobal. 

The  animal's  appearance  excited  high  expecta- 
tions. In  colour  he  was  of  a  reddish  brown,  with 
well-set  horns  sharp  as  poniards,   eyes  that  burnt 
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like  fiiuning  coals,  a  curled  foretop,  and  an  immense 
dewlap.  Lashing  himself  with  his  tail,  and  pawing 
the  ground,  he  bellowed  fiercely.  The  roar  made 
his  presence  known  to  the  bull  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ring,  who  instantly  answered  by  a  similar 
note  of  defiance,  and  the  twain  would  have  rushed 
at  each  other  if  they  had  not  been  prevented. 

Aided  by  some  of  the  chulos,  De  Cea  kept  his 
bull  in  check,  and  held  him  in  play  as  before,  while 
the  tore  roxo,  as  he  was  styled  by  the  spectators, 
found  his  course  barred  by  the  three  picadors.  De- 
spising these  obstacles,  however,  he  dashed  against 
Don  Christobal,  who  was  nearest  to  him,  and,  regard- 
less  of  the  wound  he  received,  went  on,  and  assailed 
Don  Gaspar  Bonifaz,  from  whom  he  got  a  second 
thrust  in  the  shoulder.  Then,  abandoning  his 
original  design  of  seeking  out  the  other  bull,  he 
wheeled  round  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
again  dashed  at  Don  Gaspar,  ripping  up  the  side  of 
the  horse,  and  wounding  the  cavalier  himself  in  the 
thigh. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Without  a  pause  in  his 
furious  career,  he  turned  his  horns  upon  Don 
Christobal,  and  in  another  moment  horse  and  rider 
were  rolling  upon  the  ground. 

Graham  saw  what  had  occurred.  Had  he  waited 
for  another  moment,  the  horns  of  the  infuriated 
monster  would  have  delivered  him  from  his  rival 
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But  a  nobler  impulse  swayed  him.  Without  hesita- 
tion he  charged  the  bull,  whose  head  was  lowered 
to  strike  Bon  Christobal,  and  smote  the  savage 
brute*  between  the  shoulders  with  such  force  that 
more  than  a  third  of  the  lance  disappeared,  while 
the  bull,  who  had  received  his  death-wound,  fell 
within  a  foot  of  the  horse  he  had  slain. 

Thunders  of  applause  greeted  this  gallant  action. 
The  spectators  appeared  frenzied  with  delight 
"Viva  « el  Caballero  Ingles  I  Viva  Don  Ricardo! 
Viva!"  again  resounded  on  all  sides.  As  the  hero 
of  the  moment  glanced  towards  the  balcony,  where 
the  mistress  of  his  heart  was  seated,  she  waved  her 
kerchief  enthusiastically  to  him,  and  that  was  re- 
ward enough  for  his  prowess. 

Meanwhile,  a  troop  of  chulos  had  flown  to  Don 
Chris tobal's  assistance,  but  before  they  came  up  he 
had  extricated  himself  from  his  horse:  EUis  first 
business  was  to  proffer  thanks  to  his  deliverer,  but 
he  did  so  with  an  ill  grace,  and  could  not  conceal 
his  mortification. 

"I  owe  my  life  to  you,  Don  Eicardo,"  he  said, 
"and  must  try  to  pay  off  the  debt,  if  I  can." 

"Give  me  that  breast-knot  of  ribands,  and  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  You  can  pay  it  off  at  once,"  re- 
joined Graham. 

"We  are  quits,  then,"  said  Don  Christobal,  de- 
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tacHing  the  ornament  from  his  doublet,    and  pre- 
senting it  to  his  rival. 

Glancing  towards  the  balcony  where  Casilda  was 
seated,  Graham  saw  she  was  watching  him,  and 
pressing  the  favour  to  his  lips,  he  fastened  it  on  his 
breast 

Just  at  this  moment  a  torero  came  up,  bearing 
a  small  flag  which  he  had  just  unhooked  from  the 
neck  of  the  bull. 

"This  trophy  belongs  to  you,  Senor  Don  Ki- 
cardo,"  he  said  to  Graham.  "Is  there  any  lady 
present  to  whom  you  desire  to  send  it?  If  so,  I 
will  see  it  conveyed  to  her." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  fiiend,"  replied 
Graham,  to  whom  the  torero^s  features  seemed 
familiar.  "The  lady  to  whom  I  would  present 
it  is  seated  in  yonder  balcony,  on  the  left  of  the 
toril." 

"I  see,"  replied  the  torero,  glancing  in  the  direc- 
tion pointed  out  "It  is  Dona  Casilda,  daughter 
of  the  Conde  de  Saldana.  She  is  looking  towards 
us,  and  understands  your  design.  The  flag  shall  be 
sent  to  her  at  once." 

He  then  bowed  towards  the  balcony,  so  as  to 
intimate  his  intention  to  Dona  Casilda,  and  was 
about  to  depart,  when  Graham  stopped  him. 

"Stay,  friend,"  he  said.     "Methinks  we  have 
let  before." 
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"True,  senor,"  replied  the  torero,  bowing;  "we 
hwce  met  before  —  in  the  Somosierra." 

"Ha!  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Graham,  a 
light  suddenly  flashing  upon  him. 

The  torero,  however,  did  not  tarry  for  farther 
questioning,  but  ran  to  the  barriers,  where  he 
quickly  found  a  page,  who  at  once  mounted  to 
the  balcony. 

"From  Don  Ricardo,  senora,"  said  the  page,  as 
he  delivered  the  trophy  to  Dona  Casilda. 

"From  Don  Christobal  you  mean,"  remarked 
Don  Pompeo.     "The  flag  bears  his  device." 

"That  may  be,  senor,"  replied  the  page,  "but 
it  was  the  English  caballero  who  killed  the  buU. 
The  flag,  therefore,  belongs  to  him,  and  he  has  sent 
it  to  the  senora." 

"I  am  much  beholden  to  Don  Bicardo,  and  to 
you  for  bringing  it,"  said  Casilda,  smiling  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

His  errand  Mfilled,  the  page  bowed  and  departed. 

"You  should  not  have  accepted  the  flag,  Ca- 
silda," remarked  Don  Pompeo.  "Don  Christobal 
will  be  offended,  and  with  good  reason.  Such  a 
mark  of  attention  firom  Don  Bicardo  is  highly  im- 
proper. All  eyes  are  upon  you,  and  the  incident  is 
sure  to  be  commented  upon,  and  to  Don  Christo- 
bal's  disadvantage.  I  advise  you  to  throw  the  flag 
away." 
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"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  Casilda. 
"Don  Christobal  deserves  to  be  mortified  for  his 
want  of  skill.  He  has  allowed  a  mere  novice  to 
eclipse  him.  But  for  Don  Ricardo,  he  would  have 
been  hilled." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he 
had,"  remarked  Don  Fompeo,  spitefully. 

At  this  moment  a  great  shout  from  the  spec- 
tators announced  that  De  Cea  had  just  despatched 
the  other  bull.  Dona  Flor  was  enchanted,  and 
applauded  enthusiastically,  much  to  her  husband's 
<  annoyance.  But  his  ill  humour  was  increased  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  page  reappeared,  bringing  a 
bfimch  of  blue  and  red  ribands,  taken  from  the  neck 
of  the  bull  which  had  just  been  slain,  and  presented 
it  to  Dona  Flor. 

"From  the  Duke  de  Cea,"  said  the  page. 

"I  thank  him  for  his  attention,"  ahe  replied, 
with  a  gracious  smile.  "I  have  now  got  my  trophy," 
she  added,  turning  to  Casilda. 

"Tou  do  not  mean  to  wear  it,"  whispered  the 
other.     "Don  Fompeo  looks  as  black  as  thunder." 

"If  he  chooses  to  make  himself  ridiculous  in 
public  I  cannot  help  it,"  returned  Dona  Flor.  "I 
shall  not  be  deterred  by  his  cross  looks  firom  wearing 
the  token." 

The  courser  being  ended,  the  Duke  de  Cea  and 
Graham  left  the  ring  to  other  champions.     As  they 
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rode  forth  together,  they  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  balcony,  in  which  Dona 
Flor  and  her  sister  were  seated. 

The  acclamations  that  attended  Graham's  de- 
parture showed  how  highly  his  skill  and  gallantry 
were  appreciated  by  the  spectators. 

XL 

How  Archie  was  tossed  by  a  Ball. 

Meakwhilb,  preparations  were  expeditiously 
made  for  another  course.  The  dead  bulls  and 
horses  were  carried  off  by  the  mules  as  before,  and 
the  marks  of  the  conflict  effaced.  The  only  one  of 
the  champions  left  in  the  ring  who  had  figured  in 
the  last  encounter,  was  Don  Christobal.  He  had 
been  provided  with  a  firesh  horse,  and  seemed 
eager  to  efface  his  late  defeat  The  three  picadors 
who  joined  him  in  the  arena  were  the  Marquis  de 
Velada,  Don  Pedro  de  Montezuma,  and  the  Duke 
de  Maqueda. 

As  soon  as  the  champions  had  posted  themselves, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  bull  rushed  forth,  suc- 
cessively assailing  Velada  and  Montezuma,  and  re- 
ceiving thrusts  from  both.  In  the  third  assault  he 
was  slain  by  Don  Christobal,  who  tibus  redeemed 
his  credit,  and  gained  the  applauses  he  so  eagerly 
coveted. 
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Quickly  was  the  carcase  removed  —  quickly 
came  another  bull  into  the  arena.  But  the  new 
comer  not  evincing  an  immediate  disposition  to 
attack  the  picadors,  he  was  drawn  to  the  centre  of 
the  ring  by  the  chulos,  and  there  his  fury  was 
roused  to  the  proper  pitch  by  the  banderilleros,  who 
planted  their  rustling  darts  in  his  shoulders. 

Among  the  troop  engaged  with  the  bull  was  one 
personage  who  had  no  previous  experience  of  such 
performances,  but  who  trusted,  nevertheless,  to  his 
activity  to  extricate  himself  from  peril.  This  was 
Archie,  the  court  fool.  He  had  so  earnestly  be- 
sought Buckingham  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  arena, 
that  the  duke  consented,  though  with  considerable 
reluctance. 

Archie's  motley  garb,  which  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  gay  and  glittering  attire  of  the 
chulos,  drew  immediate  attention  to  him,  and  the 
movements  of  his  grotesque  little  figure  were  watched 
with  lively  curiosity  by  the  spectators,  who  were 
much  diverted  by  his  appearance  and  manner.  Even 
the  occupants  of  the  royal  gallery  watched  him. 
Charles  had  first  remarked  him,  and  called  the  king's 
attention  to  him,  and  some  uneasiness  was  felt  for 
his  safety.  Archie  had  been  provided  with  a  crim- 
son capa,  which  he  fluttered  in  the  eyes  of  the  bull, 
and  up  to  a  certain  time  no  misadventure  befel  him. 
But  after  the  fury  of  the  bull  had  been  thoroughly 
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roused  by  the  banderilleros,  matters  began  to  assume 
a  different  complexion,  and  being  warned  by  his 
companions,  Archie  thought  it  prudent  to  take  to  his 
heels.  Unluckily,  the  bull,  after  dispersing  his  other 
tormentors,  who  also  took  to  flight,  turned,  and  per- 
ceiving the  flying  jester,  dashed  after  him. 

It  now  became  a  question  whether  Archie  could 
reach  the  barrier  before  his  swift  and  terrible  foe 
could  come  up  with  him.  So  headlong  was  the 
dash  of  the  bull  that  escape  seemed  barely  possible. 
Charles  gave  up  the  jester  for  lost,  and  thought  how 
deeply  King  James  would  regret  him. 

However,  Archie  went  on.  A  few  more  paces 
and  he  would  be  safe.  The  barrier  was  close  at 
hand.  The  shouts  of  the  spectators,  encouraging 
him  to  go  on,  rang  in  his  ears.  But  above  these 
shouts  he  heard  the  bull,  who  was  now  close  upon 
him.  He  made  a  desperate  spring .  forward,  but 
failed  to  reach  the  barrier,  and  fell. 

A  universal  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  spec- 
tators as  the  bull  lowered  his  head.  Nowhere  was 
this  feeling  experienced  in  a  higher  degree  than  in 
the  royal  gallery.  The  next  moment  the  jesfer  was 
tossed  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and. all  who 
looked  on  expected,  on  his  descent,  to  see  him 
transfixed  by  the  sharp-pointed  horns  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  perish  thus  miser- 
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ably.  Succour  arrived  at  tliat  suppreme  moment. 
A  capa  flung  by  a  dexterous  hand  over  the  head  of 
the  bull  caused  him  to  turn  his  head,  and  the  move- 
ment saved  the  jester,  who  alighted  on  the  groimcl 
without  any  material  injury,  for  the  bull,  in  tossing 
him,  had  luckily  not  touched  him  with  his  horns, 
fio  little,  indeed,  was  he  hurt,  that  before  the  bull 
oould  shake  the  capa  from  his  head  Archie  had 
vaulted  over  the  barrier* 

A  general  shout  hailed  his  escape. 

XII. 

The  Masked  Fieador. 

Attektion  was  then  fixed  upon  the  torero  to 
whom  Archie  had  been  indebted  for  preservation. 
He  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  short  of 
stature,  but  remarkably  well  made,  and  his  symme- 
trical limbs  were  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  his  glittering  garb.  His  complexion  was  dark, 
and  his  eyes  black  and  keen,  and  he  looked  a  model 
of  grace  and  agility.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  person 
in  whom  Graham  had  just  before  recognised  an  ac- 
quaintance. It  being  quite  evident  that  he  was  fully 
able  to  cope  with  the  bull,  the  Marquis  de  Velada 
and  Don  Pedro,  who  had  ridden  to  the  rescue,  held 
aloof. 

As  soon  as  the  bull  had  freed  his  horns  from  the 
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capa,  and  could  distingaiBh  his  advBraary,  who  was 
gazing  steadily  at  him  at  a  short  distance,  he  at- 
tered  a  short  angry  roar,  and  «jurepared  for  attack. 
The  torero  was  only  aimed  with  a  slight  rapier>  bnt 
he  was  perfectly  undismayed.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to 
regard  his  furious  antagonist  with  contempt  When 
the  bull  dashed  at  him,  he  stepped  nimbly  aside, 
and  the  enraged  animal  passed  by,  but  returned 
almost  instantly,  making  charge  after  charge,  but 
without  the  slightest  effect.  Charmed  with  the  ex- 
traordinary grace  displayed  by  the  torero,  the  spec- 
tators applauded  loudly.  At  last,  at  a  sign  from  the 
coiregidor,  the  conflict  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  keen  rapier,  the  bull 
dropped  at  his  conqueror^s  feet  Bowing  gracefully 
to  the  royal  gallery,  the  torero  yaulted  over  the  bar- 
rier and  disappeared. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  said  Philip  to  the  Conde 
de  Puebla,  who  was  standing  behind  his  chair. 

"I  know  not,  sire,"  replied  the  conde,  "but  I 
will  inquire  and  inform  your  majesty." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  his  name,  that  I  may 
reward  him,"  remarked  Charles.  "He  has  rendered 
me  a  great  service  in  rescuing  the  unlucky  jester. 
Had  Archie  perished,  my  royal  father  would  have 
been  inconsolable." 

*'I  will  find   him  out,    and  let  your  highness 
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know,"  said  the  Conde  de  Puebla.     And  he  left  the 
galleiy  for  the  purpose. 

When  he  retomod  shortly  afterwards,  he  said,  "I 
am  unable  at  present  to  satisfy  your  majesiy^s  ca- 
riosity. The  torero  has  disappeared,  and  no  one 
can  tell  who  he  is." 

^*  Strange  I  his  features  seem  familiar  to  me,"  re- 
marked Charles,  thoughti^ully. 

''Make  further  inquiries,  my  lord,"  said  Philip. 
"We  must  be  satisfied." 

At  this  moment,  the  attention  of  the  royal  party 
was  attracted  by  a  singular  occurrence.  Two  bulls 
had  been  introduced  into  the  ring,  both  remarkably 
active  animals.  They  were  aware  of  each  other's 
presence,  but  were  kept  at  different  sides  of  the 
arena  by  the  chulos  and  banderillos,  who  had  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  parties. 

While  pursuing  the  flying  bands  of  their  tormen- 
tors, both  bulls,  as  if  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit, 
leaped  the  inner  barrier  almost  simultaneously,  alight- 
ing in  the  passage  which  encircled  the  arena.  In 
addition  to  the  chulos,  who  had  just  gained  this 
place  of  refuge,  there  were  many  other  persons  in 
the  passage  at  the  moment,  but  all  these  saved  them- 
selves by  vaulting  into  the  arena,  leaving  the  space 
clear  for  the  bulls,  who  rushed  against  each  other 
with  such  prodigious  force  and  fury  that  both  were 
killed  by  the  shock. 
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This  occurrence,  strange  and  unexpected  as  it 
was,  only  momentarily  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
The  carcases  were  removed  from  the  passage,  and 
the  arena  was  cleared  for  another  course. 

The  champions  now  occupying  the  ground  were 
Don  Geronimo  de  Medanilla,  the  Conde  de  Cantil- 
lana,  and  Don  Diego  Zurate.  With  them  was  a 
fourth  cavalier,  who  attracted  far  more  curiosity  than 
his  companions,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  features 
being  concealed  by  a  black  mask.  Everybody 
wondered  who  he  was,  but  no  one  could  tell.  But 
be  he  whom  he  might,  it  was  evident  he  was  a  con* 
summate  horseman.  He  was  mounted  on  a  black 
Andalusian  barb,  which,  though  full  of  fire  and 
spirit,  obeyed  his  slightest  movement,  and  he  sat  his 
steed  with  remarkable  grace.  Hi^  small  but  sym- 
metrical person  was  attired  in  white  silk,  lined  with 
azure  and  embroidered  with  silver,  and  he  wore 
white  and  blue  plumes  in  his  hat  Never  had  a 
more  graceful  cavalier  been  seen  in  the  bull-ring,  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  he  enlisted  all 
female  sympathies  in  his  behalf. 

"Who  is  he?  —  why  is  he  masked?"  resounded 
on  all  sides. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  given  to  the  inquiries.  He  must  be  known 
to  the  marshals  of  the  fSte,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  entrance  into  the  bull-ring.     Not  only 
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among  the  general  assemblage,  but  even  in  tlie 
royal  gallery,  cariosity  was  excited  as  to  his  name 
and  title,  for  everybody  believed  him  to  be  a 
hidalgo. 

"Who  is  that  masked  picador?"  inquired  the  king 
of  the  Conde  de  Puebla, 

"I  am  unable  to  satisfy  your  majesty  at  ttas 
moment,"  replied  the  conde,  "but  the  marshals  have 
just  sent  word  that  an  explanation  will  be  given  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  course." 

"Enough.  We  will  wait  till  then ,"  replied 
Philip. 

The  four  picadors  having  posted  themselves,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  a  bull  rushed  forth  from  the 
toril  singling  out  Don  Geronimo,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  Another  bull  was  then  let  loose,  and  an- 
other after  him.  Both  these  were  slain  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  arena,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
—  the  first  by  the  Conde  de  Cantillana,  and  the 
other  by  Don  Diego  Zurate.  Don  Diego  had  a  nar- 
row escape.  The  horns  of  the  bull  with  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and  whom  he  had  smitten  on  the  fore- 
top  with  his  lance,  struck  the  troussequin  at  the 
hinder  bow  of  his  high  Moorish  saddle,  splitting  the 
wood  into  shivers,  but  luckily  doing  him  no  injury. 
A  better  directed  stroke,  however,  was  fatal  to  the 
steed,  but  Don  Diego,  though  dismounted,  avenged 
himself  upon  his  foe. 
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Hitherto  the  masked  picador  had  taken  little 
part  in  the  conflict  All  he  had  done  was  to  prick 
one  of  the  balls  with  his  lance,  as  the  animal  passed 
him,  but  he  had  not  stirred  from  his  post  His 
quietude  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  on  his  appearance  had  augored  great  things 
of  him,  set  him  down  as  a  faineant  cavalier.  Bat 
others,  who  judged  him  more  accurately,  felt  sure  he 
was  only  biding  his  time.     And  so  it  proved. 

While  the  dead  bulls  and  horses  were  removed, 
all  the  picadors,  with  one  exception,  quitted  tiie 
arena,  and  the  chulos  and  banderilleros  went  out. 
The  sole  occupant  of  the  ring  was  now  the  masked 
cavalier,  and  it  being  seen  from  these  arrangements 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  no  assistance,  the 
resolve  at  once  restored  him  to  the  good  opinion  of 
the  spectators. 

As  the  trumpets  sounded  he  careered  round  the 
arena,  and  tranquilly  continued  his  course  even 
when  the  bull  issued  from  the  toril.  A  more 
savage'-looking  monster  could  not  have  been  se- 
lected. Not  one  of  Jiis  predecessors  had  presented 
an  appearance  so  formidable.  His  eyes  seemed  on 
flame,  and  his  roar  shook  the  arena.  As  he  re- 
mained pawing  the  ground,  bellowing  and  lash- 
ing his  sides,  he  was  a  terrible  picture.  But  the 
cavalier  seemed  not  to  heed  him,  but  careered 
gaily  on. 
The  Spanish  Match,  II  H 
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The  ball  allowed  him  to  make  half  the  circuit 
of  the  arena,  and  then  dadied  in  pnisnit  The  ca- 
valier had  now  got  the  opportunity  he  desired  of 
displaying  the  marvelloos  qualitdea  of  his  steed 
With  the  greatest  apparent  ease  he  eluded  ereiy 
attack  of  the  bull,  led  him  round  the  ring,  sud- 
denly turning  when  too  closely  pressed,  and  in  this 
manner  drew  him  to  the  centre  of  the  arena,  where 
he  compelled  him,  by  his  own  active  movementSf 
to  go  through  an  extraordinary  series  of  perform- 
ances, such  as  no  previous  bull  had  exhibited,  and 
which  elicited  plaudits  from  all  parts  of  the  amphi- 
theatre.   * 

Despite  all  his  efforts,  the  bull  was  unable  to 
touch  either  horse  or  rider,  though  he  himself  re- 
ceived repeated  thrusts  on  either  shoulder.  At  last, 
the  savage  nature  of  the  animal  seemed  subdued. 
Declining  to  continue  the  contest,  he  quitted  his 
opponent,  and  trotted  off  to  the  farther  part  of  the 
ring,  bedewing  the  sand  with  gore.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  cavalier  did  not  follow  lum,  hut 
called  for  another  bull.  In  response  to  the  de- 
mand the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  toril  sent 
forth  another  combatant  The  sight  of  the  new 
comer  reawakened  the  fury  of  the  dejected  bull, 
and  seemed  at  once  to  restore  his  strength  and 
activity. 

Answering  the  roar  of  defiance,  which  he  sup- 
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posed  to  be  addressed  to  him,  be  prepared  for  a 
new  conflict  Bat  it  was  no  part  of  the  cavalier's 
design  that  the  bulls  should  engage  each  other. 
lEs  aim  was  to  draw  dieir  joint  attack  on  himself, 
and  in  this  he  completely  socceeded,  to  the  infinite 
surprise  and  admiration  of  the  beholders,  who  had 
never  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  before,  and  who 
rewarded  his  prowess  with  thnnders  of  applause.  It 
seemed  a  miracle  that  he  conld  escape  destruction 
from  two  such  active  and  fierce  antagonists,  and 
more  than  once  the  spectators  gave  him  up  for  lost, 
and  thought  he  was  strudk.  But  owing  to  his  ad- 
dress, and  the  marvellous  quickness  of  his  steed, 
he  was  never  even  touched.  So  hair-breadth  were 
his  escapes,  that  many  superstitious  persons  thought 
he  must  possess  a  charm.  The  bulls  might  have 
thought  so  too,  if  they  could  have  reasoned,  for  he 
seemed  to  disappear  as  they  dashed  at  him.  So 
rapid  were  his  movements,  that  the  closest  watchers 
could  scarcely  follow  them.  At  one  moment  the 
bulls  and  cavalier  seemed  heaped  together;  the 
next,  they  were  apart.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
sight,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  spectators  to  the 
highest  pitch.'  ''Bravo!  bravo!  Viva  la  Mascara!" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  It  was  impossible  such 
strife  could  be  of  long  duration,  but  how  the  con- 
flict was  to  be  terminated  without  mishap  to  the 
cayalier,  noue  could  conjecture. 

11* 
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The  dacoQnter  took  place  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  arena,  and  was  confined  to  this  spot  whik  it 
lasted.  A  small  circle  might  hare  been  drawn 
round  the  combatants,  and  Ais  seemed  to  grow 
narrower  and  narrower,  tmtil  one  of  the  bnlls  sad- 
denly  dropped,  pierced  to  the  heart  hj  the  lance  of 
the  horseman.  The  other  bull  did  not  survive  his 
comrade  many  seconds,  but  fell  in  his  torn  with  a 
rapier  planted  between  his  shoulders.  This  double 
victory,  achieved  with  such  apparent  ease,  astounded 
the  beholders,  and  a  perfect  hurricane  of  applanse 
arose.  The  cavalier,  who,  as  well  as  his  steed,  was 
perfectly  uninjured,  remained  motionless  between 
the  carcases  of  his  prostrate  foes. 

"Unmask!  unmaski"  cried  a  thousand  voices. 

The  cavalier  complied,  flung  his  mask  to  the 
ground,  and  disclosed  lihe  features  of  a  very  hand- 
some young  man  of  swarthy  complexion. 

When  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  was  thus 
gratified,  there  was  a  strange  murmur  among  ike 
crowd,  and  various  exclamations  were  heard. 

At  last  these  confused  sounds  took  a  distinct 
shape,  and  several  voices  called  out: 

"'TisEl  Cortejol" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  product 
upon  the  assemblage  by  this  announcement  A 
storm  of  discordant  noises  arose,  but  applause  soon 
Predominated.    Amid  all  this  disturbance,  the  object 
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of  it  xemained  statioiiaij.  But  he  glanced  anxiouslj 
towards  the  rojal  gallery,  and  as  it  was  evident 
that  he  expected  some  decision  thence,  all  eyes. were 
tamed  in  the  same  direction.  It  could  then  he  dis- 
tiBcdy  peroeiYed  that  Charles  was  addressing  the 
king,  and  it  was  also  quite  apparent,  &om  the  looks 
of  hia  majesty,  which  were  ever  and  anon  directed 
quickly  towards  El  Cortejo,  that  he  formed  the  suV 
ject  of  the  prince's  address. 

The  observers  augured  well  from  the  king's 
nuuiner.  Little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that 
be  had  assented  to  the  prince's  proposition,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  that  this  related  to  £1  Cor- 
tejo was  equally  clear.  The  profound  interest  felt 
in  what  was  going  on  had  calmed  down  the  excitement 
of  the  spectators,  and  a  universal  silence  prevailed. 

Meantime,  the  corregidor  had  quitted  his  tri- 
bune, and  was  soon  afterwards  seen  to  enter  the 
royal  galleiy,  when  he  was  called  forward  by  the 
king. 

After  a  short  discussion,  during  which  evident 
reference  was  made  to  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
arena,  who  composedly  awaited  his  sentence,  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  a  pen  were  handed  to  his  majesty, 
wko,  without  quitting  his  seat,  wrote  a  few  lines 
and  signed  them.  This  done,  he  gave  the  order 
to  Charles,  who  likewise  signed  it  The  cor. 
regidor  received  the  document  irom  the  prince,  and 
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making  a  profound  obeisance,  quitted  the  royal 
gallery. 

When  this  matter  had  been  disposed  of^  the  long 
and  the  prince  ent^ed  into  explanations  with  the 
qneen  and  the  Infanta,  and  the  smiling  coun- 
tenances of  the  party  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  de- 
cision arrived  at  Nerertheless,  no  one  ventured, 
even  by  an  exclamation,  to  anticipate  the  rojal 
decree. 

The  assemblage,  however,  was  not  held  long  in 
suspense.  Amid  loud  fan&res  of  trumpets  the  cm- 
regidor  rode  into  the  arena,  accompanied  by  tke 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Conde  de  Olivares, 
both  of  whom  were  on  horseback,  and  followed  hj 
an  officer  in  the  royal  livery,  mounted  on  a  mag- 
nificently caparisoned  charger.  Having  advanced 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  El  Gortejo,  die  coi^ 
regidor  and  those  with  him  halted,  and  the 
trumpets  ceasing  their  clangour  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  officer  in  a  loud  voice,  distinctly  heard 
by  the  whole  assemblage,  made  the  following  pro- 
clamation: 

"Be  it^  known  to  all  present,  that  his  Most  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  exercise  of  the 
power  granted  to  him  by  our  sovereign  lord  and 
master  the  king,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  con* 
fer  a  full  and  free  pardon  upon  the  person  known 
-"«  JSl  Cartefoj  now  before  you." 
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Here  the  officer  was  intermpted  hj  an  irre- 
pressible ontburst  of  acclamations,  and  shouts  re- 
sounded of  "Dios  gnarde  al  Rej!  Viva  el  nobil 
Principe  de  Galles.    Vival  viva!" 

Placing  his  hand  apon  his  breast,  and  with  a 
look  expressive  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  El  Cortejo 
bowed  towards  the  royal  gallery,  inclining  himself 
twice  to  the  saddle-bow. 

While  this  took  place,  the  torero,  whom  Graham 
had  recognised,  entered  the  arena,  and  stationed 
himself  near  El  Cortejo,  but  his  presence  was  al- 
most unnoticed,  until  attention  was  called  to  him 
by  the  officer,  who,  as  soon  as  silence  was  restored, 
thus  proceeded: 

"His  Most  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  has  also 
been  graciously  pleased  to  pardon  Don  Gonzalez 
de  Montalban,  lately  known  as  Lieutenant  Boque, 
and  who  is  now  before  you." 

Hereupon  the  torero,  whom  we  must  henceforth 
recognise  as  Don  Gonzalez,  stepped  forward,  and 
bowed  twice  profoundly  to  the  royal  gallery,  in 
token  of  his  gratitude. 

A  hundred  voices  then  cried  out,  "Who  is  El 
Cortejo?" 

"Ay,  who  is  he?"  added  a  hundred  others. 

"Be  silent,  and  you  shall  learn,"  said  the  corre- 
gidor,  in  a  voice  that  dominated  all  the  others, 
and    called    immediate    attention    to    the    speaker. 
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''Don  Flores  de  Cnenca,"  be  continued,  ad- 
dreBsing  El  Cortejo,  ''be  pleased  to  come  for 
ward." 

Tbos  enjoined,  £1  Cortejo  placed  bis  bat  on  his 
bead,  to  intimate  tbat  he  was  a  grandee,  and  pushed 
bis  steed  towards  him. 

"Don  Flores,"  pursued  the  corregidor,  "a  full 
pardon  having  been  accorded  jou  hj  his  Bjghness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  majesty,  out  of  his  in- 
finite goodness  and  leniency,  and  in  consideration 
of  your  youth  and  of  extenuating  circumstances 
that  have  been  represented  to  him,  is  willing  to 
forget  your  offences  and  delinquencies,  and  in  the 
hope  and  belief  of  your  amendment,  he  restores  to 
you  your  title  of  Conde  de  Valverde,  together 
with  your  forfeited  estates.  Here  is  the  warrant," 
be  added,  delivering  to  him  the  paper  signed  by  the 
king. 

"I  humbly  thank  his  majesty  and  the  prince," 
replied  Valverde,  in  tones  of  deep  emotion.  "My 
future  career  shall  prove  me  not  unworthy  of  their 
goodness.  If  I  live,  I  will  redeem  the  errors  of  my 
youth." 

An  immense  shout  showed  the  sympathy  of  the 
spectators. 

"Accept  my  congratulations,  count,"  said  Buck- 
ingham,   offering  him  his  band,    which   the  other 
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gratefuUj  took;  ^Vhen  we  first  met)  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  your  real  rank." 

"There  I  had  the  advantage  of  jour  grace,"  re- 
plied Yalyerde,  **fpr  I  ascertained  joor  rank  and 
that  of  the  iUnstrions  personage  with  you.  I  owe 
my  restoration  to  you.  Had  it  not  been  for  th^ 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  of  appearing  be- 
fore his  majesty  and  the  prince,  I  should  not  have, 
received  a  pardon,  or  regained  my  title  and  estates. 
Be  assured  of  my  eternal  gratitude." 

"You  give  me  more  thanks  than  are  my  due, 
marquis,"  said  Buckingham.  "You  are  more  in? 
dotted  to  the  Conde  de  Gondomar  than  to  me.  He 
acquainted  the  prince  and  myself  with  your  real 
history,  and  it  was  from  what  he  said  of  you  that  I 
determined  to  give  you  a  chance  of  retrieving  your 
tarnished  character." 

"You  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  what  you 
have  done,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Valverde.  "Prom 
this  moment  I  am  an  altered  man." 

"You  shall  not  want  an  opportunity  of  distinc- 
tion, since  you  seek  it,  count,"  said  Olivarez. 

"That  is  aUI  desire,"  cried  Valverde.  "If  your 
excellency  will  send  me  and  Don  Gonzale  de  Mon- 
talban  to  Mexico,  we  will  not  return  till  we  have 
won  renown." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,"  replied  Olivarez. 
**You  shall  start  to-morrow." 
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As  Valverde  bowed  his  thanks  the  tmmpets 
sounded,  and  the  party  rode  out  of  the  arena. 

With  the  strange  occurrence  just  narrated,  which 
excited  the  assemblage  in  an  extraordinary  maimer, 
all  interest  in  the  bull-fight  seemed  to  cease,  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  spectacle  could  then 
have  terminated,  for  only  a  languid  interest  was  fdt 
in  what  followed.  There  were  more  courses,  but 
they  only  seemed  like  a  repetition  of  those  that  had 
preceded  them,  and  there  was  no  achievement  in 
any  degree  comparable  to  that  of  the  Marquis  de 
Valverde. 

The  fSte  was  terminated  by  a  grand  procession 
of  all  the  combatants,  who  marched  round  the  arena, 
and  saluted  the  royal  gallery  as  they  passed  before 
it  Graham  was  much  applauded,  but  the  loudest 
and  longest  cheers  were  given  to  the  Conde  de  Val- 
verde, who  was  adjudged  the  hero  of  the  day. 

BND  OF  THB  FOUBTH  BOOK. 
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How  the  Koncio  strove  to  convert  Charles. 

NEiJULY  fidx  monthB  had  elapeed  sinee  the  aniyal 
of  Charles  and  Buekkigham  in  Madrid,  and  not  only 
was  the  objeet  of  the  expedition  nnattained,  but  the 
prince  and  his  favonrite  were  less  hopeful  of  its  ac- 
complishment than  they  had  been  at  first  The 
prince's  ardour  had  not  been  cooled  by  the  delay, 
but  he  continued  as  passionately  attached  to  the  In- 
fanta as  ever.  Neither  had  anything  occuned  to 
make  hkn  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  king'd  intentions 
towards  him.  Philip,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
had  conceiyed  a  real  regard  for  his  expected  brother- 
in-law,  and  was  quite  as  anxious  for  the  completion 
of  the  match  as  Charles  himself;  but  Olivarea  was 
determined  it  never  should  take  place  unless  Charles 
became  a  proselyte.  And  he  did  not  deq>air  of  sudbt 
a  result,  though  Charles,  when  closely  pressed,  air- 
ways avoided  coming  to  a  decision. 

At  last,  the  Papal  Nundo  undertook  to  brbg 
the  prince  to  reason.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
Charles,  and  told  him  he  came  to  express  the  lively 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  Pope  at  the  disposition  evinced 
by  his  highness  to  enter  into  the  bosom  of  the  Soman 
Catholic  Church. 
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"I  am  enjoined  to  read  this  letter  to  you,  prince," 
he  added,  producing  a  despatch.  "It  is  written  by 
hiB  Holiness,  with  his  owti  hand.  ^We  have  com- 
manded/ he  says,  Ho  make  continually  most  humble 
prayers  to  the  Father  of  Light,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  put  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  fair  flower 
of  Christendom,  and  the  only  hope  of  Great  Britain, 
in  possession  of  that  most  noble  heritage,  which  bis 
ancestors  have  purchased  for  him,  to  defend  ihe 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  High  Priest,  and  to  figbt 
against  the  monsters  of  Heresy.*  Li  these  praiyeiB," 
pursued  ihe  Nuncio,  "I  most  devoutly  join,  and  I 
earnestly  exhort  yonor  highness,  as  well  for  your 
temporal  prosperity  as  for  your  spiritual  weal,  to 
conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  If 
your  highness  will  solemnly  promise  to  renounce 
your  errors  and  embrace  the  Roman  Ca&olic  faith, 
and  will  also  engage  to  use  your  utmost  endeavonis 
to  bring  over  the  court  and  kingdom  of  England  to 
that  persuasion,  as  the  representative  of  hisHolinefls, 
I  am  able  to  inform  you  that  the  dispensation  to  the 
match  shall  no  longer  be  withheld,  the  hand  of  the 
Infanta  and  her  immense  dowry  shall  be  ensured  to 
you,  and  the  support  of  Spain,  under  any  difficulties 
that  may  arise,  shdU  be  guaranteed.  In  making  this 
offer,  I  speak  not  only  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
whose  envoy  and  representative  I  am,  but  for  his 
most  Catholic  Majesty  Philip  IV.    It  is  now  fw  your 
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liighxiess  to  decide.  Pradence  and  policy  alike  dic- 
tate the  course  you  ought  to  take.  You  love  the  In- 
fanta  Maria,  who  is  a  princess  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  you.  But  there  can  be  no  real  union  where  the 
creeds  of  husband  and  wife  are  opposed.  Misery 
and  aversion  must  spring  from  such  a  match.  What 
moflt  the  Infanta^s  feelings  be  if  she  were  wedded 
to  one  whom  she  believes  doomed  to  perdition?  I 
pray  your  highness  to  reflect  upon  this  point  The 
more  dearly  she  loves  you  —  and  she  does  love  you 
dearly,  I  know  —  the  deeper  would  be  her  soli- 
citade." 

''I  have  thought  of  this,*'  observed  Charles, 
gravely,  *^and  I  am  aware  that  the  consideration 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  Infanta  by  Padre  Am- 
brosio,  but  I  conclude  that  this  obstacle  would  be 
removed  by  the  dispensation." 

'*The  dispensation  would  only  apply  to  the  In- 
fanta, and  would  have  no  ef&cacy  in  regard  to  your 
highness,"  replied  the  Nuncio.  "To  say  that  your 
union  could  possibly  be  happy  if  you  continue  in 
heresy,  would  be  to  deceive  you.  Better  abandon 
the  match  altogether  than  persist  in  it,  if  you  persist 
in  error.  Such  is  my  opinion  —  such  is  the  opinion 
ot  his  Holiness." 

'*But  his  Holiness  has  not  refused  the  dispensa- 
tion," remarked  Charles. 

"True J  but  he  cannot  overcome  his  reluctance 
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to  grant  it,"  said  the  Nuncio,  **and  the  cause  of 
his  hesitation  must  be  evident.  He  has  the  ^welfare 
of  his  religion  at  heart  He  desires  to  regard  joxa 
highness  as  a  friend,  but  at  present  he  can  only 
look  npon  jou  as  an  enemy.  You  have  it  in  your 
power,  by  a  word,  to  change  his  sentiments  —  to 
obtain  all  you  seek  —  and  secure  felicily  here  and 
hereafter." 

'^Even  if  I  were  disposed  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position, I  could  not  do  so  without  consulting  the 
king  my  father,"  replied  Oharles. 

"The  king  your  father  is  blinded  by  heresy, 
and  cannot  see  the  truth,"  said  the  Nuncio.  "It 
ia  not  needful  to  consult  him.  His  Holiness  will 
be  a  father  to  you  —  the  best  of  fathers,  because 
he  will  preserve  your  souL  Oh  I  my  son,"  he  added, 
rising,  and  speaking  with  almost  apostolical  fervour, 
"hesitate  not  to  throw  yourself  into  our  armsl  *We 
will  receive  you  as  the  prodigal  was  received  by  bis 
father.  We  will  evoke  Heaven^s  blessings  upon  yon 
—  blessings  that  will  be  denied  if  you  continue  in 
heresy  and  sin.  We  will  make  ready  the  bride  — 
who,  otherwise,  will  never  be  yours  —  and  prepare 
the  maariage  feast.  We  will  establish  you  furmly  in 
your  kingdom,  and  protect  you  against  all  enemies. 
Be  ours,  and  all  is  won!" 

"I  must  have  further  time  for  reflection,"  said 
Oharles. 
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"Hesitation  at  such  a  moment  is  worse  than 
weakness,  it  is  sinfa},"  rejoined  the  Nuncio.  "Be 
not  swayed  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors. 
Listen  to  those  who  have  your  real  welfare  at  heart, 
and  who  are  clothed  with  wisdom  and  authority. 
As  Heayen's  vicegerent,  whom  I  represent,  I  promise 
you  happiness,  the  bride  you  have  chosen,  and  a 
kingdom  here  and  hereafter.     Can  you  hesitate?" 

"I  must  —  I  must,"  said  Charles. 

"Let  me  implore  you  not  to  reject  my  oflFer,  my 
dear  son,"  said  the  Nuncio.  "Let  me  go  forth  and 
say  to  the  king,  who  loves  you  as  a  brother,  that  it 
is  done  —  that  your  conversion  is  completed  —  and 
I  shall  fill  his  heart  with  gladness.  Let  me  tell  the 
Lifanta  that  every  obstacle  to  her  union  with  you 
is  removed,  and  all  her  anxiety  will  disappear.  Let 
me  inform  his  Holiness  that  his  lost  son  has  returned, 
and  there  will  be  jubilation  at  Rome.  Let  me  an- 
nounce to  this  faithful  people  that  their  hopes  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  and  songs  of  rejoicing 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  land.  Shall  I  go  forth 
and  do  this?" 

"No,"  replied  Charles.  "I  am  not  prepared  to 
change  my  faith." 

"Have  my  arguments  failed  to  convince  your 
highness?"  demanded  the  Nuncio,  with  a  look  of 
disappointment. 

The  Spanish  Match,  lU  12 
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"I  aoknowledf;e  the  force  of  all  jou  have  said," 
rejoined  Oharles.     "Bat  I  cannot  bow  decide." 

"Do  not  let  llie  propitious  momtot  pass,  or  it 
may  never  retam,"  said  the  Nuncio^  somewlitft 
sternly.  "Your  heart  is  now  softebed)  but  it  nay 
become  eallons.  You  now  see  clearly,  but  your  sigM 
may  be  darkened.  You  have  an  evil  counseUor, 
prince,  who  thwarts  your  good  intentions.  His  pride 
and  presumption  are  adverse  to  your  best  interests. 
Shake  off  his  pernicious  influence.  He  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  favour  you  bestow  upon  him.  I 
know  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  violently 
opposed  to  your  meditated  faith  —  but  set  him  at 
nought,  and,  if  need  be,  dismiss  him.^^ 

Just  as  the  words  were  uttered  the  door  opened, 
and  Buckingham  stood  before  them. 

"Rethought  I  heard  my  name  pronounced,^  he 
said,  bowing  in  a  supercilious  manner  to  the  Nuncio, 
who  coldly  returned  his  salutatioh. 

"You  were  not  deceived,  my  lord  duke,"  re- 
joined the  iTuncio.  "Your  name  was  upon  my  lips 
at  the  moment,  and  I  hope  you  heard  what  t  said 
of  you." 

"So  Jrou  taVte  fiot  numbered  kttfe  amttftg  the 
Pope's  adherents,  I  shall  be  perfectly  content,"  te- 
torted  Buckingham. 

"His  Holiness  wo^d  iatheir  fa»ve  you  as  an 
enemy  than  an  ally,  for  you  injure  every  oawse  you 
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desire  to,  serve,"  rejoined  the  Ntmcio,  sternly.     ^'I  . 
have  warned  his  highness  the  prince  against  your 
foaneM  connsels,  and  I  repeat  the  warning  in  your 
presence.    I  have  urged  him  to  dismiss  yon  — *' 

'Ton  hovedared  to  do  this?"  cried Baokifigham, 
transported  with  sudden  fury. 

"I  have  dared  to  do  it,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the 
Ntmeio,  in  a  taunting  i<nie,  ^eukrfced  to  e!xaG^erate 
Bnchmghain  Blili  farther,  ''and  I  will  add,  that  no 
step  that  could  be  taken  :by  his  highness  wotdd  be 
more  gratifying  to  the  king  and  his  oouft." 

"You  presume  too  much  on  your  sacred  ofEce!" 
exclaimed  Buckingfaam,  whose  rage  had  become  un- 
controUablew 

"Calm  yourself,  my  lord,"  interposed  Charles. 

"Nay,  let  hkn  go  on,"  said  the  Nuncio.  "I  am 
glad  he  should  dii^lay  himself  in  his  true  eolours. 
If  the  duke  will  venture  to  comport  himself  thus 
towaords  me,  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  what  treatment  could  the  Infanta  expect 
from  him!  I  have  warned  your  highness,  it  will  be 
my  duty  also  to  warn  his  majesty  against  the  danger 
which  hiB  sister  will  incur." 

"You  fear  me,  and  seek  to  get  rid  of  me," 
cried  Buckingham,  "but  you  will  fail  in  your  de^ 
Sign. 

"No,  my  lord,  it  is  the  prinoe  who  fears  you,  not 
I,"  rejoined  the  Nuncio,  with  ^aim  Sternness;  "but  I 
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trust  he  will  shake  off  the  yoke  to  which  he  has  too 
long  submitted." 

With  an  obeisance  to  Charles,  but  without  notic- 
ing Buckingham,  he  then  quitted  the  cabinet 

"What  have  you  done?"  cried  Charles,  as  soon 
as  the  Nuncio  was  gone.  "You  have  destroyed  all 
my  plans  by  your  intemperate  conduct." 

"Better  it  should  be  thus  I  —  better  the  match 
should  be  broken  off  —  than  your  highness  should 
be  subjugated  by  this  Papal  envoy.  We  have  been 
scandalously  treated.    Let  us  depart  at  once." 

"You  may  go,  Steenie,  since  you  are  bent  upon 
leaving,  but  I  shall  stay,"  said  Charles. 

"What!  remain  without  me  I"  cried  Buckingham, 
in  amazement.  ^ 

"Most  certainly,"  rejoined  Charles,  seating  him- 
self quietly.  "I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  going 
without  the  Infanta.  I  love  her,  and  mean  to  make 
her  mine,  whatever  time  or  trouble  it  may  cost  to 
accomplish  my  purpose." 

"Well,  since  your  highness  is  resolved  to  stay,  I 
must  needs  stay  too,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 

"But  if  you  do  stay,  you  must  be  upon  yonr 
good  behaviour,  Steenie,"  said  Charles.  "You  have 
contrived  to  offend  all  the  court,  and  now  you  have 
made  an  enemy  of  the  Nuncio." 

"The  king  your  father  will  approve  of  what  I 
have  done,"  said  Buckingham. 
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"Not  when  lie  hears  my  version  of  the  story, 
and  learns  my  design,  which  yon  have  all  but  de- 
feated," said  the  prince.  "Unless  you  will  promise 
to  put  due  constraint  upon  yourself,  I  must  order 
your  departure.!' 

"Order  my  departure!"  exclaimed  Buckingham, 
in  extremity  of  surprise.  "By  Heaven!  I  begin  to 
believe  that  these  wily  priests  have  produced  some 
effect  upon  you." 

"They  have  taught  me  dissimulation,  which  it 
seems  impossible  that  you  can  practise,  Steenie." 

"No,  thank  Heaven!  I  cannot,"  cried  Bucking- 
ham.   "I  must  speak  out." 

"Therefore  you  are  better  away,'*^  said  Charles; 
"and  I  advise  you  to  make  preparations  for  im- 
mediate departure." 

"Nothing  will  give  me  more  satisfaction,  pro- 
vided your  highness  will  accompany  me." 

"I  remain,"  said  Charles,  firmly. 

"Then  so  do  I,"  cried  Buckingham. 

At  this  moment  an  usher  announced  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  the  Conde  de  Grondomar. 

Buckingham  cordially  saluted  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister, but  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  Bristol. 

"I  am  sent  by  his  majesty,"  said  Gondomar, 
bowing  profoundly  to  Charles,  "to  entreat  your 
highnesses  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  state 
council  to-morrow." 
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^And  mine  alao,  I  pr66iim!e,  couAt?^'  o^mcrked 
Buckingham. 

Gondomar  was  evidentlj  embarrasaed  by  the 
question,  and  he»tated  to  reply. 

"What  am  I  to  understand  by  your  ail^ice, 
count?  ^^  demanded  Buckingham. 

"Simply  that  you  are  not  invited,"  rem»ked 
BristoL 

"Ha!  then  the  meeting  can  be  of  no  importaace^" 
cried  Buckingham. 

"The  Conde  de  Gondomar  will  tell  your  grace 
diflPerently,"  rejoined  Bristol. 

"You  will  judge  of  its  importance  whm  I  state 
that  certain  articles  proposed  to  be  added  tb  the 
marriage-treaty  will  be  discussed,"  said  G^mdomiff. 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Buckingham.  "Aue  you 
iayited,  my  lord?"  be  added,  turning  ahaEply  to 
Bristol. 

"I  am  invited,"  replied  the  ot^er.  "And  so  is 
Sir  Walter  Aston." 

"Then  either  I  shall  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference, or  the  prinee  will  not  attend  it,'*  said 
Buckingham. 

"What  has  happened,  count?"  aaid  Charles  to 
Gt)ndomap. 

"Speak  out,  count,"  said  Buckingham,  9Mng 
that  Gbndomar  hesitated.     "F.ear  not  to  offend  me.*' 

"To  be  plain,  then,  your  grace  has  incurred  the 
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king's  displeasure,"  returned  Gondomar.  "Some 
words  that  have  passed  between  you  and  the  Nuncio 
have  been  repeated  to  his  majesty,  and  have  excited 
his  anges." 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Chavles,  with  a  look 
of  annoyance.  "But  I  have  but  one  course  to  tal^e. 
A  sli^^  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  a  sCght 
to  me.  I  cannot  attend  the  meeting  without  his 
grace." 

"I  will  convey  your  highnesses  answer  to  kn 
mi^esty,"  said  Gondomar. 

"Beseech  your  highneis  to  consider  well  bolbse 
yon  take  this  step,"  said  Bristol.  "It  will  lead  to 
unpleasant  consequences." 

"Xi  can  only  lead  to  a  postponement  of  d^ 
meeting,"  said  Backingham.  "Deliver  the  message, 
couvt" 

"No,"  rejoined  Gondomar,  after  a  mementos  re- 
fiectioBL  "I  will  rather  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  imriting  your  grace.  Cone  with  the 
prince  to  the  meeting.  If  you  will  adopt  a  concilia- 
tory tone^  all  may  be  arranged." 

"You  hear,  Steenie,"  said  Chaxles;  "it  is  on  thie( 
understanding  diat  I  agree  to  take  you." 

Shortly  afterwards  Gondomar  and  Bristol  de- 
parted, leaving  €harles  and  his  favourite  alone 
together. 
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II. 

In  what  w«7  Backingham  was  hamiliated  by  OliyareE. 

Next  day,  at^bhe  hour  appointed,  Charles,  at- 
tended by  Buckingham  and  the  two  ambassadors, 
repaired  to  the  council-chamber. 

Philip  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  members  of 
the  council  —  all  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  —  with 
the  Conde  de  Olivarez,  had  assembled.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  they  all 
manifested  great  surprise  on  seeing  Buckingham 
enter  with  the  prince,  and  the  Conde-Duque  re- 
ceived him  with  constrained  courtesy.  Buckingham, 
however,  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  embairass- 
ment  at  the  reception  accorded  him,  but  comported 
himself  with  his  customary  arrogance. 

Ere  many  minutes  the  king  made  his  appearance, 
and  after  saluting  Charles  with  his  wonted  cordiality, 
turned  to  Buckingham,  whose  obeisance  he  had  not 
deigned  to  notice,  and  said,  coldly: 

"I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  grace  here." 

"My  presence  appeared  indispensable,  sire,"  re- 
joined Buckingham,  "as  I  understood  that  certain 
new  articles  connected  with  the  marriage-treaty  were 
to  be  discussed." 

"I  could  not  have  attended  without  the  duke, 
sire,"  said  Charles. 

"I   should   have   thought  your  highness  might 
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have  fully  confided  in  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,"  said  Philip,  scarcely  able 
to  conceal  his  displeasure.  ^' Since  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  has  taken  part  in  these  consultations, 
frequent  disputes  and  interruptions  have  occurred, 
which  I  hoped  might  be  avoided  on  the  present 
occasion." 

'^Sire,"  said  Buckingham,  "I  trust  I  shall  not 
offend  your  majesty  if  I  say  that  I  have  a  right  to 
be  present  at  these  councils." 

"Ha!  since  your  grace  takes  that  tone,"  said 
Philip,  sharply,  "I  must  inquire  by  what  title  you 
claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  meetings?" 

"I  claim  it,  sire,  as  the  guardian  and  adviser  of 
his  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  replied  Bucking- 
ham, proudly,  "who  has  been  entrusted  to  me  by 
his  royal  father.  I  claim  it  also  as  first  minister  of 
the  English  cabinet,  without  whose  full  approval 
this  marriage -treaty  cannot  be  concluded.  And  let 
me  state  at  once,  in  order  to  save  time  and  prevent 
disputes,  which  I  dislike  as  much  as  your  majesty, 
that  I  object  to  add  any  new  articles  to  the  treaty, 
and,  on  the  prince's  part,  decline  to  discuss  them. 
The  treaty  must  be  taken  as  it  stands.  If  ad- 
ditions are  constantly  to  be  made  to  it,  it  can  never 
be  completed." 

"Hold,  my  lord  duke!  you  proceed  too  fast," 
interposed  Olivarez.     "We  cannot  submit  to  dicta- 
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tion,  esfpseially;  fniia  one  wlia  haa  im  right  to.  a  gtat 
in  oar  oonneils.  Bkd  th&  Efud  of-  Btistol  objeoted 
to  thftM  avticles,  ire  should'  li9;v[e  liatenad  to  liiiii 
vith  respect,  but  you  have  no  title  irhaAevtv  to.  a 
bearing.  If  you  Have  a  commisfioB  fi^m  bis  }br 
jesty  K^ing  James,  produce  it.  J£  you  bare  oier 
dentials  from  the  English  council,  lay  them  before 
us.  But  if  you  have  neither  eommifloion  nor  ere- 
dentials,  be  silent" 

''Why  was  not  this  demand  made  be£9re,  my 
lord?"  said  Buckingham.  ''I  bare  attended  many 
councils  without  exception  being  taken  to  my  pre- 
sence." 

''Consideration  for  his  highness  the  prhice  has 
induced  us  tfa,uB  far  to  tolerate  your  inteiferenee, 
my  lord  duke^"  rejoined  OMvarez;  "but  our  pi^tienee 
is  now  exhausted.  In  the  Eavl  of  Bristol  and  Sir 
Walter  Aston  his  highness  has  able  and  joficiooa 
counsellors,  in  whom  he  may  confide.  He  can  dis- 
pense with  your  grace." 

"Then  my  place  is  no  longer  here,"  said  Bnok- 
ingham,  making  a  movement  to  depart,  and  glancing 
at  the  prince  as  if  he  expected  him  to  wdlhdxair 
likewiise. 

But  Charles  took  no  notice  of  the  signaL 

"A  moment,  my  lord  duke,"  said  Philip,  in  « 
tone  that  recalled  Ihe  haughty  favourite  to  his 
senses,  and  made  him  sensible  of  his  indiscretion; 
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"a  voBd',  befove  you  quit  qut  presence  —  mevBs  to 
re-«i^ez  it  Your  sppearaBoe  at  our  couBcils  bus 
been  urragulai]  and  unwuranted,  and  we  havQ 
lurooked  language  irom  you  to-  whipb  we  9S9 
wboUj?  unaeeustomed,  but  we  bave  boime  it  out 
a^  love  to  the  pmnoe.  Now,  mark  well  what  I  Bay* 
ToO)  yourself  are  the  laain  hindrance  to  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  proceed  allianee  between  the  Infautu 
and  the  PidiMie  of  Wales.  E^en  if  ewery  other  ob- 
stacle were  removed,  and  all  we  could  desire  agreed 
to,  the  pomtion  you  oceupy  in  regard  to  his  highness 
weuld  preaent  an  insurmountable  difficidty^" 

^*'How  so,  sire?"  demanded  Buekin^am. 

'^Youar  influenoe  over  the  prince  would  be  pre- 
jadiaial  to  my  sister,"  replied  Philip.  *^I  cannot 
expose  hw  to  the  risk." 

"We  entirely  approve  of  your  majeety's  deter- 
mination," said  the  whole  of  the  council,  wiUi  &e 
exeepHion  ef  Grondemar. 

"Sire,"  exclaimed  Buekingham,  "I  know  not 
why  your  majesty  has  conceived  this  ill  opinion  of 
me,  nov  can  I  do  more  than  conjeqture  who  has 
pois(Hidd  your  mind,  but  this  I  know,  that  the 
Infanta  —  should  the  prince  be  fortunate  enou^ 
to  obtain  h»  band  —  will  not  have  a  servant  more 
faitfiful  and  devoted  than  myselfl  Thus  mueh  I 
dare  avouch,  and  I  wiU  maintain  it  with  my  life, 
that   not  one   of  your  grandees  —  not  even  the 
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Gonde-Duque  —  could  serve  her  more  faithfully 
than  I  would.  The  prince,  who  knows  my  senti- 
ments, will  confirm  what  I  say.  In  retiiing  fix)in 
your  councils,  in  which,  it  appears,  I  have  im- 
properly intruded,  I  must  entreat  your  majesty's 
forgiveness,  and  the  forgiveness  of  these  noble  lords, 
for  any  hasty  expressions  I  have  used.  I  should 
indeed  regret  it,  if  I  could  be  supposed  wanting  in 
due  respect  to  your  majesty,  or  in  consideration  to 
them." 

"Sire,"  said  Charles,  rising,  and  speaking  with 
great  dignity,  '4t  would  be  grievous  at  this  juncture, 
when  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  negotiation  being 
speedily  concluded,  that  an  interruption  should  occur. 
I  am  certain  that  his  grace  of  Buckingham,  as  in- 
deed he  has  assured  your  majesty,  is  sensible  that 
he  has  been  far  too  hasty,  and  that  he  will  not  so 
offend  again,  if  he  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  councils.  As  to  the  apprehension  which  your 
majesty  has  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Infanta,  1 
can  without  hesitation  declare  it  to  be  groundless. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  favour  he  enjoys  from  the  king  my 
father  —  he  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  my  favour, 
if  he  could  be  other  than  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
Infanta.  Unhappily,  in  arranging  this  treaty,  reK- 
gious  questions  have  been  chiefly  discussed,  and  these 
"^scussions  have  not  always  been  conducted,  on  the 
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duke's  part,  with  befitting  temper,  but  I  trust  all 
difficulties  may  now  be  reconciled,  so  that  no  further 
disputes  can  arise.  We  will  make  every  concession 
possible,  and  your  majesty  will  not  ask  more  than 
we  can  fairly  yield." 

'*I  trust  we  may  come  to  an  entire  agreement, 
prince,"  said  the  king,  with  a  certain  significance. 
''The  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  now  be  convinced 
that  the  violent  opposition  he  has  hitherto  offered  is 
injudicious  and  injurious;  and  in  the  persuasion  that 
he  will  henceforward  adopt  a  different  course,  we 
will  overlook  what  has  passed,  and  waive  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  to  his  remaining  in 
the  council." 

At  this  intimation  of  his  majesty^s  pleasure,  the 
whole  of  the  council  arose  and  bowed  in  assent 
Buckingham  threw  himself  on  his  knee  before  the 
king,  and  while  kissing  the  hand  graciously  extended 
to  him,  protested  unalterable  devotion  to  his  majesty 
and  the  Infanta. 

As  he  arose  and  took  the  seat  he  had  heretofore 
occupied  at  the  council-table,  and  which  was  on  the 
right  of  Charles,  Olivarez  observed,  in  a  low  tone 
to  the  king,  "Your  majesty  has  gained  your  point. 
He  will  no  longer  oppose  the  prince's  conversion." 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Philip,  in  the  same  tone. 

If  they  could  have  seen  into  Buckingham's 
heart,  they  would  have  thought  otherwise.     At  that 
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verj  moment  he  was   medita4dng   revenge  for  tke 
hiimslktieii  he  had  imdergoiie. 

"I  trill  break  in  pieces  the  fabric  I  have  piit  to- 
gether with  so  much  trouble,"  hB  mentaHy  ejaetdated 
"The  match  shall  never  take  place.** 

IIL 

An  E^t  Ota^, 

Well  knowing  that  any  attempt  to  induce  the 
prince  suddenly  to  break  off  the  match  would  be 
vain,  Buckingham  carefully  concealed  his  design 
and  feigned  to  be  as  well  disposed  towards  the  al- 
liance as  ever. 

If  Charleses  mind  had  been  at  ease,  and  if  he  had 
been  allowed  a  certain  intercourse  with  the  Infanta, 
his  prolonged  atay  at  Madrid  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  him.  But  the  uncertainty  in  which  he  was 
kept,  the  dissimulation  he  was  compelled  to  practise, 
and  the  arts  that  were  used  to  ensnare  him,  inter- 
fered with  his  enjoyment  The  ^and  festivities 
which  had  celebrated  his  arrival  bad  long  since 
ceased,  but  everything  that  regal  hospitaH^  oould 
devise  was  done  to  render  his  residence  at  the  palace 
agreeable. 

One  eur6umstance,  ta-ifling  enough  in  itself,  con- 
firmed him  in  his  opinion,  that  whatever  difificulties 
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he  miglit  enoounter,  he  should  eventually  succeed  in 
the  ofa^t  df  his  BSpeditioii. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  the  motrniii^ 
after  bos  auntval  a  snow-white  dore  alighted  at  ibb 
*wiii4bw  of  his  chamber  in  the  House  of  Seren  Ghim- 
neys.  Singular  to  relate,  when  he  took  up  his  abodie 
at  the  royal  pakee,  the  dove  followed  him  thither, 
conitaiitly  appeariag  each  morning  at  the  same  hour, 
and  if  tive  window  was  opto,  as  was  ^generally  the 
case,  it  entisied  the  room  and  flew  towards  the  prince's 
-oettdi.  So  fofnd  did  he  become  of  his  little  visitor, 
thAt  if  it  had  ^led  to  appear  he  would  have  been 
tskia^fMe.  The  dove  fed  out  of  his  hand,  and  allewed 
him  to  'cal^ess  it 

Charles  could  not  fail  to  mention  this  tireum- 
i^timee  to  the  infanta,  who  was  greatly  interested  by 
the  reflatioh,  aoid  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  dovls, 
wii^eupon  Charles  caused  the  bird  to  be  conveyed 
to  her. 

Next  moming  the  dove  appeared  as  usual,  and 
flying  towards  the  prince's  couch,  evidently  sought 
to  cittiract  hid  attention.  Chaflds  idben  remad^ed  that 
a  blue  silken  thread  was  tied  routid  itis  neck,  and  on 
farther  inrvMtigation  disooveted  that  a  tress  of  light 
^Iden  hair  was  hidden  beneath  the  bird's  wing.  He 
oould  not  doubt  to  whom  he  owed  the  gift,  and 
pressed  it  rapturously  to  hss  Hps.  Satisfied  that  he 
liad  now  found  a  means  of  siBcret  correspondence 
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with  His  mistress,  and  determined  to  make  trial  of 
the  dove^s  fidelity,  he  sought  for  a  little  diamond 
anchor  which  he  had  designed  to  present  to  tlie 
Infanta,  and  securing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
tress,  carried  the  dove  to  the  window,  and  cast  it 
forth. 

Charles  watched  the  hird  in  its  flight,  and  saw 
that  it  entered  a  window  in  the  palace  which  he 
knew  opened  upon  the  Infanta^s  apartments. 

'  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  little  messenger  re- 
turned, haying  accomplished  its  mission,  and  seem- 
ingly proud  of  the  feat.  The  diamond  anchor  was 
gone,  hut  in  its  place  was  the  fragment  of  a  kerchief, 
evidently  just  torn  off,  and  emhroidered  with  the 
letter  "M,"  proving  from  whom  it  came. 

Many  a  hrief  but  tender  missive  was  subsequentlj 
despatched  by  Charles  to  his  mistress,  but  though 
the  dove  failed  not  to  convey  them,  the  prince  re- 
ceived none  in  reply.  Sometimes  the  Infanta  would 
send  her  lover  a  flower,  or  other  little  token,  bat 
she  only  wrote  once. 

Only  once  I  And  it  shall  now  be  told  how  that 
note  reached  Charles. 

He  had  been  more  than  six  months  at  the  palace, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  dove  had 
never  failed  to  greet  him  as  he  rose.  One  morning 
he  missed  his  little  visitant,  and  the  circumstance 
filled  him  with  sad  forebodings,  for  it  occurred  at  a 
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period  when  fresh  obstacles  had  arisen  to  the  match. 
For  the  last  few  days  he  had  not  seen  the  Infanta, 
who  was  staying  at  the  time  at  the  summer  palace 
of  El  Baen  Betiro. 

When  Charles  awoke  on  the  following  morning, 
he  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  open  casement  in 
the  hope  of  beholding  the  dove,  bnt  it  was  not  to  be 
seen  in  the  spot  where  it  had  been  accustomed  to 
alight.  The  same  forebodings  of  ill  which  he  had 
experienced  on  the  preyious  day,  assailed  the  prince, 
bat  with  greater  force.  He  sought  to  banish  them 
by  slumber,  but  he  could  not  sleep,  and  as  he  raised 
himself  in  his  couch,  he  perceived  a  white  object 
lying  on  the  floor  near  the  window. 

Springing  from  his  couch,  he  flew  to  the  spot, 
and  then  saw  what  had  happened.  The  dove  had 
been  struck  by  a  hawk,  but,  though  mortally  hurt, 
had  escaped  its  pursuer,  who  had  not  dared  to  follow 
it  into  the  room.  It  had  fallen,  as  we  have  said, 
joBt  within  the  casement,  and  was  still  beating  the 
floor  feebly  with  outspread  wings.  Its  snowy  plumage 
was  dabbled  with  blood. 

The  wounded  bird  fluttered  slightly  in  the  prince's 
grasp  as  he  took  it  gently  up.  But  with  that  faint 
struggle  all  was  over.  The  little  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat — the  faithful  messenger  could  serve  him  no 
more.  A  sharp  pang  shot  through  the  prince's  heart 
Th9  Spanith  Match.  U,  13 
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as  he  gazed  at  the  dead  bird,  and  he  now  more  than 
ever  regarded  the  event  as  an  evil  omen. 

^'So,  thou  art  gone,  poor  bird!''  he  ejaculated 
—  "thou,  who  wert  first  to  welcome  me  to  this  dty, 
and  hal^t  ever  since  been  my  daily  solace.  In 
thought  I  have  ever  connected  thee  with  her  I  love, 
and  with  my  hopes  of  winning  her,  and  now  thoa 
art  stricken  down.  Poor  bird,  I  shall  miss  thee 
sorely!" 

In  the  pain  which  he  felt  at  this  catastrophe, 
Charles  had  not  remarked  that  beneath  the  left 
wing  of  the  dove  there  was  a  letter,  secured  by  a 
silken  thread. 

The  blood-stained  condition  of  the  letter  sadly 
diminished  the  delight  with  which  Charles  welcomed 
it,  and  it  was  almost  with  a  shudder  that  he  opened 
it,  and  read  as  follows: 

"A  masked  fSte  will  be  given  to-morrow  night 
at  the  Buen  Retire,  to  which  you  are  bidden.  If 
you  desire  to  exchange  a  few  words  in  private  with 
one  who  loves  you,  and  must  ever  love  you,  though 
you  seem  not  to  value  her  love,  you  will  find  her 
beside  the  lake,  near  the  foot  of  the  avenue  of 
lindens,  at  midnight. 

"Unless  you  can  prove  your  love  sincere,  the 
meeting  will  be  our  last. 

"This  letter  will  be  conveyed  to  you  by  your 
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little  messenger,  who  has  been  kept  a  prisoner  for 
a  day  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  send  an  answer,  as 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  discovery." 

"I  could  not  send  an  answer  if  I  would,"  ex 
claimed  Charles,  mournfully,  "for  my  trusty  little 
messenger  is  dead.  Alas!  the  sky,  which  looked  so 
bright  a  short  time  ago,  is  now  overcafit.  Why 
should  she  doubt  my  love?  Why  should  she  say 
that  the  meeting  may  be  our  last?  But  I  must  shake 
off  these  misgivings,  which  owe  their  origin  to  this 
sad  accident  Let  me  look  forward  to  a  blissful 
interview  to-morrow  night.  Will  it  be  blissful?"  he 
added,  with  an  involuntary  shudder,  "Poor  bird!  I 
would  thou  hadst  escaped!" 

IV. 

Showing  that  the  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Chables  had  just  completed  his  toilette,  which, 
contrary  to  royal  usage,  he  performed  without  as- 
sistance, when  Graham  entered  the  chamber. 

"What  do  I  see?"  cried  the  young  man,  aghast 
at  the  sight  of  the  dove.  "Your  highnesses  favourite 
dove  killed.     I  am  right  sorry  for  it" 

"Think  you  the  accident  portends  misfortune, 
Dick?"  said  Charles. 

"It  may  signify  a  cross  in  love,  especially  if 
the  poor  bird  brought  a  letter,"  replied  Graham, 

13* 
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''The  bird  4id  bring  a  letter  —  the  first  I  have 
received  fiK>m  the  In£uita»  and  it  may  be  the  last  I 
shall  ever  receive  firom  her." 

''Your  highness  attaches  far  too  mnch  import- 
ance to  the  accident,"  said  Graham.  "It  is  not 
strange  that  the  poor  dove  should  be  killed,  but  it 
is  marvellous  that  it  Aonld  have  escaped  so  long. 
Lovers,  auB  I  know  from  experience,  are  fall  of  idle 
apprehensions." 

"How  does  your  own  love-affiur  progress,  Dick?** 

"But  indifPerently,"  replied  Graham.  "The  lady 
returns  my  passion,  but  her  father  has  promised  her 
to  another,  and,  like  a  proud  Castilian  as  he  is,  will 
not  break  his  word,  in  spite  of  his  daughter's  tears 
and  entreaties." 

"A  promise  once  made  is  sacred,"  remarked 
Charles.  "In  that  respect,  I  myself  am  a  Cas- 
tilian." 

"Your  highness  would  think  differently  if  70a 
were  circumstanced  as  I  am,"  said  Graham.  "Yon 
would  regard  this  rigorous  adherence  to  a  promise, 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  as  abominable  obstinacy  and  ocuel^.  Dooa 
Casilda  also  regards  it  in  that  light  We  are  both 
of  us  well-nigh  distracted." 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Dick,"  said  the  prjnoa 
^' Xq«  are  in  a  sad  case»  But  yon  have  only  to 
^e  trouble  into  which  you  have 
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got  Ton  ought  not  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
Dona  Casilda,  if  yon  knew  she  was  engaged  to 
another." 

''But  the  mischief  wad  done  before  I  was  aWare 
of  the  engagement,"  replied  Graham.  **From  the 
rery  moment  when  I  first  beheld  Dona  Casilda  in 
the  gorge  of  Paneorbo  —  yonr  highness  will  re* 
member  the  occasion  —  I  fell  desperately  in^  love 
with  her." 

^^That  I  can  understand,  bnt  yon  onght  to  have 
conquered  the  passion." 

'^Impossible,  your  highness!  —  impossible!" 

"At  all  events,  you  ought  not  to  put  yourself 
in  the  way  of  danger.  You  have  been  a  daily 
visitant,  as  I  understand,  at  the  casa  of  the  Conde 
de  Saldana,  and  I  myself  have  frequently  seen  yon 
walking  with  Dona  Casilda  and  Dona  Flor  in  the 
Prado.  At  the  great  bull-fight,  it  was  said  that 
you  appeared  as  a  picador  merely  to  distinguish 
yourself  before  Dora  Casilda,  and  sent  her  a  trophy 
taken  from  the  bull  you  had  killed." 

"All  this  is  perfectly  true,  your  highness,"  re- 
plied Graham.  "But  the  Conde  de  Saldana  desired 
me  to  make  his  house  my  home,  and  I  took  him  at 
his  word.  My  chivakous  feelings  prompted  me  to 
pay  attention  to  Dona  Casilda" 

"It  is  strange  that  the  conde  should  permit  the 
continuance  of  your  visits,  now  that  he  has  found 
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out  that  you  are  enamoured  of  his  daughter,"  ob- 
served Charles.     "He  is  much  to  blame." 

"If  your  highness  pleases,  I  will  tell  you  pre- 
cisely what  has  occurred,"  said  Graham. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Charles, 
seating  himself,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  atten- 
tion. "I  have  often  intended  to  question  you  on 
the  subject" 

"I  shall  use  no  disguise,"  said  Graham;  "but, 
to  make  myself  quite  understood,  I  must  go  back 
to  the  commencement  of  the  affair.  Your  highness 
is  aware  that  I  was  very  warmly  received  by  the 
Conde  de  Saldana,  who  in  Castilian  fashion  placed 
his  house  and  all  in  it  at  my  disposal,  and  I  be- 
came his  daily  guest  But  if  my  visits  were  agree- 
able to  the  conde  and  his  daughter,  they  were  by 
no  means  so  to  Don  Christobal  de  Gavina,  to  whom 
Dona  Casilda  has  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged, 
and  that  personage  manifested  his  dislike  to  me  in 
many  ways,  but  at  Casilda^s  request  I  avoided  an 
open  quarrel  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
conde^s^ regard  for  me  increased,  and  I  became  con- 
vinced tfiat^  if  he  had  not  promised  his  daughter  to 
Don  Christobal,  he  would  have  preferred  me  as  a 
son-in-law.  Casilda  thought  so  too.  She  began  to 
find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  love  for 
Don  Christobal,  and  this  increased  his  hatred  of  me, 
to  whom  he  justly  attributed  the  change  in  her  feel- 
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ings.  It  being  impossible  tbat  things  could  go  on 
much  longer  in  this  way  without  a  rupture,  I  came 
to  the  resolution,  a  few  days  ago,  of  unbosoming 
myself  to  the  conde." 

^^I  am  glad  to  hear  it,^'  remarked  Charles.  "But 
you  should  have  done  so  earlier." 

"I  sought  an  interview  with  him,"  said  Graham, 
"  and  then  told  him  that  I  had  conceived  the  strongest 
passion  for  his  daughter,  who  returned  it  with  equal 
ardour,  and  that  as  neither  of  us  could  be  happy 
apart  from  the  other,  I  besought  him  to  give  me 
her  hand.  He  listened  to  me  with  kindness,  his 
countenance  expressing  much  concern,  and  when  I 
had  done,  he  said,  'I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this. 
I  was  to  blame  in  allowing  you  to  be  so  much 
together.  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  both.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  you,  Don  Ricardo.  I  love  you  as 
a  son;  and  if  I  had  another  daughter  I  would  give 
her  to  you.  But  I  cannot  give  you  Casilda.'  'Where- 
fore not?'  I  entreated.  *  Because,  as  you  know,  I 
have  promised  her  to  Don  Christobal,  and  my  pro- 
mise  must  be  kept.'  'But  you  will  not  force'  her 
inclinations,  senor  conde?'  I  ventured  to  say.  'When 
the  engagement  took  place,  Casilda's  heart  was 
disengaged,  and  she  readily  entered  into  it,'  he 
replied.  'It  cannot  be  broken  off  without  the  consent 
of  Don  Christobal.'  'But  if  you  sacrifice  your 
daughter  to  a  man  she  cannot  love,  you  will  con- 

a' 
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demn  her  to  a  life  of  wretchedness/'  I  said.  'I 
will  speak  to  Don  Christobal,  and  will  represent  the 
matter  to  him  in  this  light/  he  said;  'and  I  trust  I 
mi^  prevail,  bnt  I  own  I  have  not  much  hope,  for 
he  is  passionately  attached  to  Casilda.'  I  thanked 
him  warmly  for  his  kindness,  and  he  again  promised 
that  no  efforts  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  ac- 
complish the  object. 

"As  chance  would  hare  it,  Don  Christobal  did 
not  make  his  appearance  that  day.  So  Casilda  and 
I  were  kept  in  suspense.  Next  day,  when  I  pre- 
sented myself,  as  usual,  I  did  not  see  the  mistress 
of  my  heart,  who  was  generally  the  first  to  greet 
me,  and  this  circumstance  filled  me  with  sad  fore- 
bodings, which  were  speedily  verified.  The  conde 
sent  for  me  to  his  library,  and  when  I  entered  it,  I 
found  him  alone.  He  looked  grave  and  sad,  and 
motioned  me  to  take  a  chair.  Without  any  preli- 
minary observation,  he  said,  *I  have  seeai  Don  Chris- 
tobal, and  have  disguised  nothing  from  him,  but 
have  told  him  exactly  how  matters  stand  —  that 
Casilda  has  ceased  to  entertain  any  affection  for  him, 
and  has  given  her  heart  to  you.  I  therefore  advised 
him  to  think  of  her  no  more,  but  to  seek  another 
bride,  who  would  be  more  sensible  of  his  merits. 
He  was  deaf  to  all  my  arguments,  and  peremptorily 
refused  to  liberate  me  from  my  promise.'  'But  you 
do  not  intend  to  give  Casilda  to  him,  senor  conde?' 
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I  cried,  in  despair.  *Yoa  will  kill  us  both.'  *I 
cannot  help  it,'  he  replied,  sadly.  *  Since  Don  Chris- 
tobal  claims  folfilment  of  my  promise,  I  must  obey. 
Ton  must  see  Casilda  no  more;  and,  painM  as  it  is 
to  me  to  do  so,  I  most  henceforward  ezdnde  yon 
£rom  my  house.' 

''All  this  was  said  with  such  kindness  as  in  iBome 
degree  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  words,  and  I 
conld  not  doubt  that  he  himself  suffered  much.  'You 
pass  a  sentence  worse  than  death  upon  me,  /senor 
conde,'  I  said;  'but  before  it  is  carried  into  execu- 
tion, I  beseech  you  to  grant  me  a  last  interview 
with  Casilda.'  'It  will  do  no  good,'  he  rejoined, 
'and  will  only  pain  you  both.'  But  I  refused  to 
leave  the  house  till  he  complied,  and  at  last,  fear- 
ing from  my  excited  state  that  I  might  do  some 
violence,  he  yielded  —  making  it,  however,  an 
express  condition  that  our  parting  should  be  brief. 

"I  found  Casilda  dissolved  in  tears.  She  flung 
her  arms  round  me,  and  declared  she  would  not  be 
separated  from  me.  Between  love  and  anxiety  I 
was  almost  distracted,  and  scarce  knew  what  to 
do.  Sihe  declared  she  never  would  wed  Don  Chris- 
tobal,  and  proposed  immediate  flight;  but  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  such  a  step  was  utterly  im- 
practicable. It  was  then  arranged  that  she  should 
elope  as  soon  as  preparations  could  be  made  —  that 
a  priest  should  be  found  to  unite  us  -—  and  that  we 
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sbould  then  huiry  off  to  Santander,   and  embark  for 
England." 

"What!  carry  her  off  to  England!"  exclaimed 
Charles.  "You  must  be  crazed  by  passion  to  think 
of  such  a  wild  scheme.  But  I  forbid  it  —  peremp- 
torily forbid  it  —  on  pain  of  my  displeasure.^^ 

"  Be  pleased  then  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do," 
rejoined  Graham.  "Gasilda  is  determined  to  throw 
herself  into  my  arms.  Does  your  highness  advise 
me  to  wed  her,  and  take  the  chance  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  her  father  afterwards?  That,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  simplest  plan,  and  the  safest  A  priest 
can  always  be  found  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony." 

"I  advise  no  such  course;  and,  in  fact,  I  dis-^ 
approve  of  the  proceeding  altogether,"  said  Charles. 
"I  recommend  you  to  abandon  the  affair." 

"What!  give  up  Casilda!"  exclaimed  Graham. 
"I  would  sooner  put  on  King  Philip's  livery  and 
turn  Romanist  than  do  so.  I  begin  to  think  yonr 
highness  cannot  really  love  the  Infanta,  or  you  would 
not  recommend  such  a  course  to  me." 

"Well,  then,  do  what  you  will,  since  counsel  is 
thrown  away,"  said  Charles.  "But  answer  me  one 
question  —  and  answer  it  truly.  Since  the  oonde's 
house  is  closed  to  you,  and  Dona  Casilda,  no  doubt, 
is  careftilly  watched,  what  means  have  you  of  com- 
municating with  her?" 
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"Your  highness  may  remember  the  fair  damsel 
who  was  instrumental  in  delivering  us  from  the 
brigands  in  the  Forest  of  Orleans.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  tell  you  how  Eose  des  Bois  came  to  Madrid, 
and  may  suffice  to  state  that  she  is  now  Doiia  Ca- 
silda^s  camerera,  and  aids  me  to  communicate  with 
the  lady." 

"I  fear  you  are  in  bad  hands,"  remarked  Charles. 
"Rose  may  betray  you."  ' 

"Your  highness  does  her  an  injustice.  Hose  is 
a  most  faithful  and  devoted  creature.  I  had  some 
suspicions  of  her  once  myself,  but  they  have  wholly 
disappeared.  She  brings  me  a  little  billet-doux  daily 
from  her  mistress,  and  takes  back  one  in  return. 
The  last  piece  of  intelligence  I  have  received  is, 
that  Dona  Casilda  will  be  at  the  masked  f^te  at  the 
Buen  Retire  to-morrow  night  She  has  agreed  to 
meet  me  at  midnight,  near  the  lake,  at  the  end  of 
the  linden  avenue." 

"That  must  not  be  I"  exclaimed  Charles.  "I  am 
to  meet  the  Infanta  at  the  same  hour  and  at  the 
same  place." 

"That  is  awkward  indeed,"  said. Graham.  "And 
by  a  strange  chance.  Dona  Flor  has  made  a  similar 
appointment  with  the  Duke  de  Cea.  But  of  course 
we  must  give  way  to  your  highness." 

"Nay,  it  matters  not,"  observed  Charles.     "You 
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can  withdraw  when  you  see  the  Infanta  appear,  and 
bid  De  Cea  do  so  likewise**' 

"I  will  not  fail,"  replied  Qrahtei. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  Eftrl 
of  Bristol  entered  the  chamber. 

"Good  morrow,  my  lord,"  said  Charles.  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you." 

"I  have  come  thus  early,  because  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  your  highness  in  private,"  rejoined 
Bristol. 

On  hearing  this,  Graham  bowed  to  the  prince, 
and  retired. 

V. 

Bow  the  fiftrl  of  Bristol  remondtrnted  witb  the  Prince. 

"Now,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  "we  are  alone, 
and  not  likely  to  be  interrupted,  even  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham." 

"It  was  specially  to  avoid  his  grace  that  I  came 
thus  early,"  returned  the  earl.  "I  wtQ  not  preface 
what  I  am  about  to  say  by  any  observations,  but 
come  at  once  to  the  point.  I  hear  it  on  all  hands 
—  from  the  chief  nobles  of  the  court  —  from  the 
Conde-Duque  —  from  the  king  himself  —  that  your 
highness  is  about  to  make  a  public  recantation  and 
embrace  the  Koman  CathoHc  faith.  Now,  though  I 
have  heard  this  statement  made  by  those  I  have 
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XDQOtio»6cl|  I  will  not  believe  it  nnlesp  it  be  con- 
firmed from  jour  own  lips." 

"Suppose  the  statement  true/*  s«id  Charles. 

"But  it  catm^t  be  true,"  cried  Bristol.  "I  have 
denied  it  to  all  —  and  I  will  continue  to  deny  it 
I  will  not  believe  that  your  highness  can  have  been 
persuaded  to  take  a  step  so  calamitous  to  yourself 
and  to  England  —  a  step  that  will  deeply  afflict 
all  your  followers  —  and  that  will  assuredly  abridge 
your  royal  father^s  days,  if  it  does  not  kiU  him  out- 
right J£y  unhappily,  you  have  yielded  to  the  ar- 
guments of  your  enemies  —  for  such  they  are  —  if 
you  have  formed  any  such  fatal  resolution  —  I  be- 
seech you  to  abandon  it  while  there  is  yet  time. 
Olivarez  and  the  Papal  Nuncio  may  have  held  out 
inducements  to  you  to  change  your  faith.  But  they 
have  deluded  you  by  false  representations.  Hear 
the  truth  from  me.  The  Koman  Catholic  party  has 
no  power  ^i  England,  and  will  never  regain  its 
power.  What  think  you  would  be  the  effect  in 
England  if  the  news  were  brought  that  you  —  the 
heir  to  the  throne — had  become  a  convert  to  Bome? 
Think  you  the  step  would  be  approved?  Think 
you  it  would  be  tolerated?  Think  you  the  Infanta 
would  be  welcomed  as  an  English  princess  ?  Prince, 
there  would  be  a  rebellion." 

"If  there  should  be,  Olivarez  has  said  that  Spain 
will  help  me  to  crush  it,"  remarked  Charles. 
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''Not  all  the  navies  and  armies  of  Spain  could 
crash  it,"  rejoined  Bristol  "You  will  forfeit  your 
throne  if  you  take  that  step.  But  again  I  say,  that 
I  cannot  —  I  will  not  believe  it  Oh!  give  me  the 
assurance  that  you  will  abandon  this  fatal  resolu- 
tion," he  added,  throwing  himself  at  ihe  prince's 
feet. 

"Rise,  my  lord,"  said  Charles.  "I  will  not  keep 
you  a  moment  longer  in  suspense.  I  ought  not  to 
have  trifled  with  your  feelings,  but  I  desired  folly 
to  test  your  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
and  I  rejoice  to  find  it  so  earnest.  Rest  certain 
that  my  principles  are  unshaken,  and  that  no  con- 
sideration should  induce  me  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  Rome." 

"Your  highnesses  words  have  taken  a  heavy  load 
from  my  breast,"  9aid  Bristol.  "Have  I  your  autho 
rity  to  contradict  the  rumour?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Charles.  "I  would  have 
Olivarez  and  the  Nuncio  still  entertain  the  belief 
that  they  can  gain  me  over." 

"To  what  end?"  asked  Bristol,  uneasily. 

"Be  content,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Charles.  "I 
can  satisfy  you  no  ftirther  now.  If  I  play  the  hypo- 
crite it  is  my  own  affair." 

"I  hope  your  higl^ess  may  not  play  the  part 
too  long,"  said  Bristol.  "You  may  be  caught  in  a 
snare,  if  you  do  not  take  heed.     You  are  eng 
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with  crafty  and  unscrupulous  antagonists,  who  may 
prove  too  much  for  you.  Empower  me,  I  pray  you, 
to  contradict  their  assertions." 

''I  have  said  that  it  cannot  be  at  present,  my 
lord,"  rejoined  Charles. 

And  seeing  that  the  prince  was  immovable  Bristol 
bowed  and  retired. 


VL 

Buckingham's  Plan  of  Vengeance. 

Later  on  in  the  same  day  Charles  was  alone 
in  his  cabinet,  when  Buckingham  entered,  and 
threw  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  carelessly  into  a 
chair. 

^'I  am  heartily  sick  of  Madrid!"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  long  to  get  back  to  England.  I  should  think 
your  highness  must  be  equally  weary  of  this  dull 
and  monotonous  court  life." 

"I  do  not  find  the  court  life  either  dull  or 
monotonous,"  replied  Charles.  "There  is  plenty 
of  amusement,  and  of  every  variety.  The  fStes  are 
endless." 

"True,  but  I  am  tired  of  them,"  rejoined  Buck- 
ingham. "  Our  dear  dad  and  gossip  is  most  anxious 
for  our  return.  I  begin  to  think  we  have  stayed 
away  too  long  from  him." 

"I  think  so  too,  Steenie,"  replied  Charles.   "But 
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I  do  not  intend  to  return  till  I  can  take  my  bride 
with  me." 

"Then  you  will  stay  till  this  time  next  year," 
said  Buckingham,  "for  the  marriage  is  no  nearer 
completion  than  it  was  when  we  first  arrived.  Your 
highness  has  been  shamefully  trifled  with,  and  yoa 
owe  it  to  your  own  dignity  to  resent  the  treatment 
you  have  experienced." 

"You  are  still  smarting  under  the  reprimand  yon 
received  from  the  king,  Steenie,"  said  Charles. 

"It  is  not  likely  that  I  should  either  forget  it  or 
forgive  it,"  rejoined  Buckingham.  "But  the  insult 
to  me  was  a  far  greater  insult  to  your  highness,  and 
ought  to  have  been  resented.  Since,  however,  yon 
are  not  disposed  to  take  ofiPence,  neither  can  I.  But 
for  your  own  sake,  this  negotiation  must  be  brought 
to  an  end.  If  Philip  continues  to  make  further 
excuses  for  delay,  say  that  the  king  your  father  has 
recalled  you,  and  produce  the  letter  we  have  jnst 
received  from  his  majesty.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue." 

"I  shall  have  an  interview  with  the  Infuita 
to-morrow  night  at  the  masked  fSte  at  the  Bnen 
Retiro,"  said  Charles.     "After  that  I  will  decide." 

"Nothing  will  come  of  the  interview  but  dis* 
appointment,"  said  Buckingham.  *  "For  my  own 
part,  I  regard  the  affair  as  completely  at  an  end. 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  marriage  is  impracticable. 
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except  upon  tenns  which  it  is  impossible  to  accept. 
The  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  broken  o£f  the  better. 
I  will  get  you  another  bride.  The  Princess  Hen- 
riette  Marie  of  France  will  suit  yon  better  than  the 
Infanta  Maria.*' 

*'But  my  heart  is  given  to  Maria!"  exclaimed 
Charles,  with  anguish.  ' 

''She  is  not  worthy  of  you.  She  does  not,  or 
cannot,  appreciate  the  depth  of  your  regard." 

"Ton  mistake,"  rejoined  Charles.  ".When  she 
throws  aside  the  mask  which  etiquette  compels  her 
to  wear,  you  will  judge  her  differently.  I  should 
have  thought  as  you  do  if  I  had  only  seen  her  in 
public.    Her  nature  is  tender  and  affectionate." 

"Does  she  love  you  sufficiently  to  change  her 
religion  for  you?"  said  the  duke. 

"I  do  not  require  her  to  make  the  change," 
replied  the  prince. 

"But  she  is  not  equally  considerate.  Nothing 
less  than  your  conversion  will  content  her." 

"She  is  under  the  governance  of  her  confessor, 
and  acts  as  he  dictates,"  replied  Charles. 

"If  such  be  the  case  —  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  your  highness  is  right  —  what  chance 
have  you  of  a  favourable  settlement  of  the  affair? 
Either  you  must  conform,  or  the  prise  will  be  with- 
held.    That  is   the  condition  which  will  now  be 
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exacted.  Pat  the  Infanta  to  the  proof  to-morrow 
night,  when  you  see  her  at  the  Baen  Setiro." 

"I  wUl,"  said  Charles. 

*^And  if  she  disappoints  you  —  if  she  insists 
upon  your  conversion?" 

"I  will  return  to  England,"  replied  the  prince. 

"Promise  me  that,"  said  Buckingham. 

"I  promise  it,"  replied  Charles,  emphatically. 
"To-morrow  iiight  the  affair  shall  be  decided." 

"I  am  content,"  replied  the  duke,  with  secret 
exultation.  "Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be 
a  satisfaction  to  your  highness  to  leam  that  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Butland 
has  arrived  off  Santander.  I  have  received  a  de- 
spatch from  the  noble  admiral  to  that  effect  this 
very  morning.  He  hopes  he  may  soon  convey  the 
bride  to  England.  I  have  but  little  expectation 
that  he  will  be  gratified  in  that  respect,  but,  at  all 
events,  he  will  be  ready  to  take  back  your  highness, 
and  the  presence  of  the  fleet  at  this  juncture  is 
fortunate,  for,  depend  upon  it,  Olivarez  will  not  let 
you  slip  through  his  fingers,  if  he  can  help  it  The 
Duke  de  Lerma  warned  us  of  his  perfidy.  Ever 
since  we  have  been  in  Madrid  he  has  been  a  secret 
enemy.  He  insulted  me,  and  strove  to  humiliate 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  state  coundL 
But  I  will   requite  him.      I  will  lower  his  pride. 
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I  have  it  in  my  power  to  wound  him  in  the  tenderest 
point,  and  I  will  not  spare  him.'* 

"What  are  you  ahout  to  do?"  inquired  Charles, 
uneasily. 

"He  is  very  jealous  of  his  wife,"  replied  Buck- 
ingham, "and,  sooth  to  say,  the  countess  is  lorely 
enough  to  make  any  man  jealous.  When  I  first 
beheld  her,  I  was  fascinated  by  her  beauty,  and 
perhaps  it  was  the  admiration  which  I  could  not 
help  expressing  that  gave  me  some  interest  in  her 
eyes.  Certain  it  is  that  she  did  not  discourage  my 
attentions.  Perhaps  she  did  no  more  than  most 
maxried  Spanish  women  do,  but  whatever  hopes  her 
manner  towards  me  may  have  excited,  I  checked  them." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  at  all  events,"  observed 
Charles.     "I  feared  the  contrary." 

"I  checked  them  for  a  time,"  pursued  the  duke, 
"and  should  have  checked  them  altogether,  if  Oli- 
varez  had  not  affronted  me.  I  considered  how  I 
could  requite  him,  and  soon  perceived  that  ven- 
geance was  in  my  power.  Your  highness  will  guess 
my  meaning." 

Charles  made  no  reply,  and  Buckingham  went  on: 

"I  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  countess,  and  soon 
found  that  she  was  not  likely  to  o£fer  any  desperate 
resistance  to  the  attack.  In  fact,  she  did  not  resist 
my  advances,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  my  con^ 
quest  would  be  easily  achieved." 

14* 
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''Had  any  one  bat  yourBelf  told  me  this,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it,"  remarked  Charles. 

''To  make  an  end  of  my  relation,'*  pnrsaed 
Buckingham,  "I  have  prerailed  upon  her  to  grant 
me  an  interview  to-morrow  night  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Buen  Betiro." 

"Why  there?'*  demanded  Charles.  "You  will 
run  great  risk  of  discovery." 

"I  mean  that  the  meeting  ehaU  be  discovered  — 
and  by  her  husband,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 

"Such  revenge  is  atrocious,  Steenie,"  said  Charles. 
"I  trust  you  will  forego  the  plan.  If  not  for  the 
Conde-Duque's  sake,  for  that  of  the  countess,  who 
confides  in  you,  do  not  bring  disgrace  upon  a  noble 
house." 

"Well,  I  will  reflect  upon  it,"  rejoined  Buck- 
ingham. 

Persuaded  he  had  turned  the  duke  from  his 
vindictive  purpose,  Charles  said  no  more  on  the 
subject,  and  shortly  afterwards  <hey  went  forth  to 
ride  in  the  valley  of^the  Manzanares. 

VIL 

The  Muked  Fdte  at  the  Buen  Retiro. 

DfisiGNED  by  Olivarez  as  a  retreat  for  his  youth- 
ful sovereign,  charmingly  situated,  and  embellished 
with  the  most  refined  taste,  the  summer  palace,  so 
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appropriately  denominated  EI  Buen  Ketiro,  had 
but  lecentlj  been  completed  at  the  period  of  our 
history. 

In  this  delicious  retreat  Philip  cast  off  the  cares 
of  sovereignty,  and  spent  hours  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Lope  de  Yega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  and 
Velasquez.  And  here  Olivarez  put  off  the  nunister, 
and  appeared  only  as  a  courtier. 

The  salons  of  the  Buen  Betiro  were  exquisitely 
furnished,  and  adorned  with  the  choicest  paintings. 
The  gardens  were  enchanting  —  fuU  of  terraces, 
fountains,  bosquets,  orange-groves,  flower-beds,  par- 
terres, pavilions,  grassy  slopes,  and  cool  retreats. 

On  the  night  of  the  masked  f^te,  at  which  we 
are  about  to  assist,  the  assemblage  numbered  all  the 
grandees  and  important  personages  of  the  court,  in- 
cluding the  Nuncio  and  the  an^bassadors,  together 
with  the  English  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  attendance 
upon  Charles.  The  dresses  were  gorgeous,  and  jewels 
and  precious  stones  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  female  portion  of  the  assemblage.  The  diamonds 
glittering  on  the  attire  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
outshone  those  of  any  one  present  All  the  company 
were  provided  with  black  velvet  masks,  which  they 
assumed  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure. 

Dancing  took  place  in  a  superb  and  brilliantly- 
lighted  salon  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ball 
was  opened  by  the  king  and  the  Infanta,  who  danced 
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a  bolero,  and  duumed  the  beholders  with  their  Bkill 
and  grace.  Other  conples  stood  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  amongst  them  were  the  Duke  of  Bnckingham 
and  the  Oountess  Olivarez,  who  executed  the  dance 
quite  as  gracefully  as  the  royal  pair. 

A  string  of  magnificent  pearls,  worn  by  Buck- 
ingham, broke  during  the  dance,  and  this  accident 
—  if  accident  it  was  —  afforded  his  grace  an  op- 
portunity of  presenting  the  gems  to  the  fair  by- 
standers, who  had  picked  them  up  —  a  piece  of 
gallantry  that  gained  him  great  admiration.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  duke's  manner  towards  the  coun- 
tess was  singularly  impassioned. 

Charles  took  no  part  in  the  dance,  but  remained 
with  the  queen,  seated  beneath  a  canopy.  The  fan- 
dango succeeded  the  bolero,  and  the  cachucha  the 
fandango,  and  the  rattle  of  the  castanets  was  still 
heard  merrily  as  ever  in  the  ball-room,  when  the 
royal  party,  with  a  select  portion  of  the  company, 
proceeded  to  the  theatre  —  for  the  Buen  Retiro  had 
its  theatre,  and  a  very  charming  little  theatre  too  — 
where  a  comedy,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  was  admirably  performed  by  the  court 
actors. 

The  comedy,  which  was  full  of  wit,  and  point, 
and  intricate  adventure,  contained  many  allusions  to 
the  prince's  chivalrous  expedition  to  Madrid,  and 
was  loudly  applauded;    and  at  its    conclusion  the 
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author  receired  ihe  compliments  of  the  king  and 
Charles,  and  was  more  snbstantially  gratified  by  a 
purse  of  gold  from  the  latter. 

After  the  performance,  the  banqueting-chamber 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  sumptnoos  repast  served, 
of  which  the  principal  guests  partook;  but  the  royal 
party,  including  Charles,  supped  in  a  small  oval 
chamber  in  private. 

Supper  over,  t£e  company  went  forth  into  the 
gardens,  which*  were  illuminated,  and  the  trees  being 
hung  with  lamps  of  various  hues,  looked  as  if  they 
bore  such  fruit  as  was  grown  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Hesperides.  The  night  was  magnificent,  the  moon 
being  at  the  full,  and  the  air  perfectly  calm. 

About  an  hour  before  midnight  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  fireworks,  which  could  be  seen  by  the 
crowds  assembled  in  the  Prado;  and  after  this  the 
majority  of  the  company  returned  to  the  bi£ll-room, 
or  to  the  banqueting-chamber,  while  a  few,  who  pre- 
ferred the  open  air,  continued  in  the  gardens. 

All  the  marble  seats  along  the  terraces  had  oc- 
cupants, and  couples  were  moving  slowly  across  <he 
soft  sward,  listening,  it  may  be,  to'  the  nightingales. 
However,  we  shall  not  pry  into  their  discourse,  but 
follow  two  graceful-looking  sefioras"  who  were  pro- 
ceeding down  the  long  avenue  of  linden-trees  leading 
to  the  lake.  They  moved  too  quickly  to  notice  the 
magical  eflPect  produced  by  the  coloured  lamps  on 
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the  wuneroos  stataes  lining  the  walk,  and  thongk 
they  looked  back  occasionally,  they  did  not  pause 
till  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Here  all  was  tranquil.  The  trees  were  gilded  by 
the  moonbeams,  and  the  surface  of  the  little  lake 
glittered  like  silver.  The  calmness  and  serenity  of 
the  scene  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  revel  they 
had  just  quitted. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  senoras,  the 
dip  of  oars  was  heard  in  the  water,  and  a  boat  was 
seen  to  issue  from  a  little  creek  at  the  farth^  end 
of  the  lake,  and  make  its  way  towards  them.  The 
bark  was  propelled  by  a  couple  of  rowers,  and  two 
cavaliers  were  seated  in  the  stem,  one  of  whom 
touched  the  chords  of  a  guitar,  and  chanted  a  sere- 
nade in  a  low  sweet  voice,  as  he  came  along. 

In  another  minute  the  bark  reached  the  spot 
where  Dona  Casilda  and  Dona  Flor  were  stationed 
—  for  it  will  have  been  conjectured,  we  presume, 
that  they  were  the  masked  senoras  —  and  De  Cea 
and  Graham  leaped  ashore.  A  few  exclamations  of 
delight  were  uttered,  and  then  De  Cea  besought 
Dona  Flor  to  embark  with  him,  nor  did  it  require 
much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  assent.  Before 
they  entered  the  boat,  it  was  agreed  that  the  others 
should  join  them  at  the.  farther  end  of  the  lake. 

Thus  freighted,  the  boat  cut  its  way  through  the 
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moonlit  water,  but  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar  was  no 
more  beard. 

Meanwhile,  Graham  and  Casilda  mored  glowlj 
on,  keeping  near  the  margin  of  the  pool. 

Lovers^  discourse  is  idle,  and  scarcely  worth  re- 
peating. 

''Have  you  ever  such  lorelj  nights  as  this  in 
England,  Bicardo?'^  inquired  Casilda.  "Do  the 
nightingales  sing  as  sweetly  in  your  groves?  Is 
the  air  as  balmy?  And  does  the  moon  shine  as 
brightly?" 

"You  will  judge,"  replied  Graham.  "If  you  do 
not  like  my  country,  you  shall  come  back  to  Spain." 

"Ah I  I  shall  be  happy  with  you  anywhere,  Ei- 
cardo,"  she  replied.  "But  if  I  am  to  be  yours,  my 
flight  must  not  be  long  delayed,  or  it  will  be  im- 
possible. I  shall  be  forced  into  a  marriage  with 
Don  Christobal." 

"Nay,  that  shall  never  be,"  cried  Graham.  "Ton 
are  mine  —  mine  only,  Casilda  —  and  no  hated 
rival  shall  rob  me  of  my  treasure.  I  yesterday  ac- 
quainted the  prince  with  my  plan,  but  he  disap- 
proves it" 

"Put  you  will  not  be  guided  by  him  —  you  will 
not  abandon  me?"  cried  Casilda.  "If  you  do,  I 
shall  die  of  despair." 

"Fear  nothing;  I  have  no  such  thought  Even 
if  I  incur  the  princess  displeasure,  and  forfeit  the 
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Duke  of  Buckingham's  £&voixr,  I  will  not  swerve 
from  my  faith  to  yon!  Be  prepared  to-morrow  niglit 
I  will  scale  the  garden  wall  at  midnight.  Ton  ahall 
join  me,  and  then " 

^'Hoshl*'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  cau- 
tion; adding,  in  a  low  voice,  ^'We  are  watched. 
There  is  some  one  among  the  trees.". 

"I  can  perceive  no  one,"  rejoined  Graham, 
glancing  in  the  direction  indicated.  "But  it  may 
be  the  prince.  He  was  to  meet  the  Infsu^ta  near 
the  lake  about  this  hour."  « 

"You  reassure  me,"  she  rejoined.  "I  feared  it 
might  be  Don  ChristobaJ,  and  that  he  had  overheard 
what  we  said.  And  yet  that  is  not  likely  either, 
for  we  left  him  in  the  ball-room,  about  to  join  the 
dance." 

In  another  moment  they  were  buried  in  the  shade 
of  some  trees  that  grew  near  the  water,  and  as 
Oraham  cast  a  look  backwards,  he  perceived  two 
figures  near  the  foot  of  the  avenue,  and  drew  Ca- 
silda's  attention  to  ihemi 

"Look!"  he  cried,  "I  was  right  Yonder  are  the 
prince  and  the  Infanta." 
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VIII. 

The  Meeting  by  the  htX; 

Aft2R  the  display  of  fireworks,  Charles  remained 
in  the  garden  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Lord  Ken- 
sington, and  some  other  English  nobles,  and  then, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  he  desired  to  be 
alone  for  a  while,  he  left  them,  and  walked  down 
the  avenue  to  the  lake. 

So  beauteous  was  the  scene,  so  steeped  in  calm- 
ness, that  an  immediate  efPect  was  produced  upon 
his  feelings,  and  almost  forgetting  why  he  had  come 
thither,  he  fell  into  a  delicious  and  dreamy  reverie, 
firom  which  he  was  roused  by  light  footsteps  near 
him.  Turning  at  the  sound,  he  perceived  two  fe- 
male figures,  both  wrapped  in  dark  silk  mantles  and 
masked. 

As  he  advanced  towards  them,  one  of  the  ladies 
retired,  and  remained  standing  at  a  little  distance. 

'^I  have  run  great  risk  in  keeping  my  appoint- 
ment with  you,  prince,"  said  the  Infanta,  as  she  re- 
moved her  mask,  '*and  I  cannot  stay  more  than  a 
few  minjijes." 

"Oh,  say  not  so,  Maria!"  cried  Charles.  "This 
is  a  spot  where  hours  might  be  spent  in  loving  con- 
verse." 

"You  talk  of  hours  as  if  time  were  at  my  com- 
mand," she  replied.     "Were  I  to  remain  long,  my 
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absence  from  the  palace  would  mfallibly  be  dis- 
covered, and  as  it  ib,  I  am  full  of  apprehension*  But 
I  must  not  waste  time,  for  I  have  mnch  to  saj  to  you/^ 

"I  am  all  attention.  Say  on,  sweet  princefis. 
Your  voice  is  more  cliarming  to  me  than  the  sonf  of 
the  nightingales." 

"What  I  have  to  say  may  not  please  you,*'  «be 
rejoined^  "but  all  my  future  happiness  depends 
upon  your  answer  to  the  question  I  am  about  to 
put  to  you.  You  can  guesg  it.  You  know  the  sub* 
ject  nearest  my  heart.  You  know  towards  what 
end  my  prayers  are  directed.  Has  Heaven  en- 
lightened yon  and  moved  your  breast?  Are  yoi 
prepared  to  recant  your  errors,  and  embrace  the  true 
faith?^' 

A  pTtjfcuirif^  Chfirl-  '       ^    rrsponee. 

withdraw- 

tdi-ilv  be  briivf. 


:       11 

*  invert." 


hairt 
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^'Forgiye  the  deception  I  have  practised,  Maria. 
It  is  love  that  has  made  me  play  the  dissembler/' 

'^Then  you  have  deluded  me  with  false  hopes? 
You  never  intended  to  change  your  faith?  Prince, 
such  conduct  is  unworthy  of  you.  But  you  cannot 
honourably  retreat  I  must  hold  you  to  your  pro- 
mise. Either  you  must  become  a  convert,  or  our 
engagement  is  at  an  end.  Tou  must  come  to  an 
immediate  decision." 

*'But  why  drive  matters  to  this  fearful  extremity, 
Maria?" 

^'The  extremity  is  as  fearful  to  me  as  to  you, 
Charles,"  she  rejoined.  "Listen  to  what  I  say.  I 
have  solemnly  promised  the  Nuncio,  in  the  presence 
of  my  confessor,  never  to  wed  a  heretic." 

"Why  did  you  do  tills,  Maria?"  cried  Charles,  in 
a  voi^af  anguisli. 

I  believed  you  would  become  a  con- 
(rou  will,  Charles  —  you  will?"  she  ex- 

"  ho  rejoined* 

resolved  to  renounce  me.     You 

so,  Maria.     I  love  you  too  well. 
my  faith." 

treaties  move  you?    Can  you 
y   anguish?     Padre   Ambrosio 
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and  the  Nando  will  question  me  to-znorrow.  What 
shall  I  say  to  them?    May  I  hold  out  any  hopes?'* 

"None! —  none  I"  he  replied.  "I  have  gone  too 
far  already." 

"This,  then,  is  yonr  decbion?"  she  cried. 

"It  is  my  final  decision,"  he  rejoined,  sadly  but 
firmly. 

"All,  then,  is  over!"  said  Maria.  "My  dream 
of  happiness  is  ended!" 

"Why  shouldf  it  be  so?"  cried  Charles.  "The 
Nuncio,  if  he  pleases,  can  absolve  you  from  your 
promise,  however  solemnly  made  —  and  perchance 
it  was  extorted  from  you.  The  king  your  brother 
and  his  cabinet  do  not  impose  any  such  terms.  I 
have  agreed  to  all  their  conditions." 

"Be  not  deceived,  Charles,"  she  replied,  sadly. 
"The  marriage-treaty  will  never  be  concluded  unless 
you  concede  this  point.  Such  is  Philip's  secret  re- 
solution. He  and  Olivarez  fully  calculate  upon  your 
compliance.  And  you  yourself  have  led  them  into 
the  belief." 

"I  see  my  error  now,"  rejoined  Charles.  "But 
it  may  be  retrieved." 

"No,  that  is  impossible,  if  you  persist  iajfour 
resolution,"  she  said.  ^' 

A  sudden  interruption  to  their  discourse  was 
offered  at  this  juncture  by  the  lady  in  attendance 
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upon  the  Infanta,  who,  stepping  quickly  towards 
them,  warned  them  that  some  one  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  they  resumed  their  masks,  when 
two  cavaliers  emerged  from  the  bosquet,  and  marched 
quickly  up  to  them.  As  neither  of  these  personages 
was  masked,  and  their  features  were  revealed  by  the 
bright  moonlight,  Charles  knew  them  to  be  Don 
Christobal  and  Don  Pompeo. 

"What  means  this  interruption,  seriores?'*  he 
said,  haughtily.     "Retire." 

"Not  without  these  ladies,"  rejoined  Don  Chris- 
tobaL 

"You  are  mistaken,  senor,"  said  Charles.  "Do 
you  not  see  that  you  cause  the  ladies  great  alarm?" 

"Possibly  we  may  —  but  that  cannot  be  helped," 
rejoined  Don  Christobal.  "We  are  sorry  to  inter- 
rupt your  t^te-^-t^te,  but  you  must  be  pleased  to  ex- 
cuse us.  Come  with  me,  senora!"  he  cried,  seizing 
the  Infanta's  hand. 

"And  do  you  come  with  me,  madam,"  added  Don 
Pompeo,  taking  the  hand  of  the  other  lady. 

"Let  go  your  hand  instantly ,  senor,  or  by  Heaven, 
you  will  repent  it!"  cried  Charles.  "This  lady  de- 
sires to  stay  with  me." 

^m^At  is  easily  to  be  perceived,"  rejoined  Don 
Christobal.  "But  I  do  not  intend  sh^  shall.  Come 
along,  madam!" 
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Don  Pompeo  at  the  same  time  tried  to  force 
away  the  other  ladj. 

"Unhand  me  instantlj,  senor,  I  command  you,'* 
cried  the  Infanta  to  Don  Christobal. 

"Not  yet,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

Finding  there  was  no  alternative,  Maria  took  off 
her  mask,  and  her  features  being  thus  revealed  to 
the  astonished  Don  Christobal,  he  instantly  recog- 
nised the  Infanta,  and  falling  on  his  knee  before 
her,  he  exclaimed,  "Pardon,  princess,  pardon!  I 
took  you  for  Dona  Casilda."  ^ 

"And  I  took  you  for  my  wife,  DonaFlor,"  cried 
Don  Pompeo  to  the  other  lady,  who  had  likewise 
unmasked. 

"You  have  been  guilty  of  a  great  indiscretion, 
senores,"  said  Charles,  taking  off  his  vizard.  "But 
you  must  forget  whom  you  have  seen  —  do  you  un- 
derstand?" 

"Perfectly,"  replied  both  cavaliers  addressed; 
"your  highness  need  have  no  apprehension." 

At  this  moment  voices  were  heard,  and  several 
persons  were  seen  coming  down  the  avenue. 

"It  is  the  king,  with  the  Conde-Duque,"  said 
Don  Christobal. 

"The  king!  oh,  Heavens!  I  shall  be  discovered,*' 
cried  the  Infanta. 

"Take  refuge  in  yonder  pavilion,  princess,"  said 
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Don  Christobal.  "His  mi^estj  is  not  likely  to 
visit  it" 

"Shall  I  go  there?"  said  Maria  to  her  aUen* 
dant. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  lady,  "anywhere  but  there. 
Princess,  yon  must  not  go." 

"She  must,  or  she  will  be  discovered,"  cried 
Charles.  "Try  to  detain  the  king  for  a  moment, 
serores." 

"We  will,"  replied  Don  Christobal,  hunying  off 
with  Don  Pompeo  towards  the  avenue. 

Charies  then  took  the  Infanta's  hand,  and  would 
have  conducted  her  to  the  pavilion,  but  the  lady 
stopped  them. 

"Prince,"  she  cried,  "the  Infanta  must  not  enter 
that  pavilion." 

"But  I  will  leave  her  at  the  door,"  rejoined 
Charles.     "Do  not  hesitate,  Maria." 

"She  shall  not  go,  I  repeat,"  said  the  lady 
peremptorily. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  the  Infanta.  *^The 
king  will  be  here  in  a  moment." 

"Have  no  fear,  princess,"  rejoined  the  lady. 
"The  Conde-Duque  is  with  him." 

"But  I  dare  not  meet  my  brother.  I  will  hide 
somewhere,"  cried  the  Infanta.  And  she  flew  to- 
wards a  bosquet,  followed  by  Charles  and  the  lady. 

Scarcely  had  they  concealed  themselves  amongst 
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the  shrubs,  when  the  boat  containing  Graham,  De 
Cea,  and  the  two  ladies,  crossed  the  lake,  and  landed 
its  party. 

IX. 

How  the  Tables  were  tamed  npon  Backixigh^uD. 

When  the  king  got  to  the  foot  of  the  avenue, 
he  stopped,  and  said  to  Olivarez, 

"I  must  now  call  upon  your  excellency  to  ex- 
plain why  you  have  brought  me  here?" 

"Accompany  me  to  yonder  pavilion,  and  your 
curiosity  shall  be  satisfied,  sire,*'  rejoined  Olivarez. 

"On,  then,  to  the  pavilion!"  exclaimed  Philip. 

But  he  was  stopped  by  Don  Christobal,  who, 
placing  himself  in  the  way,  said,  "I  pray  your 
majesty  not  to  enter  that  pavilion." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Philip. 

"Because  you  will  interrupt  a  t^te-i-t^te." 

"Between  whom?"  demanded  the  king. 

"Speak  out,"  said  Olivarez. 

"Between  two  important  personages,"  replied 
Don  Christobal,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said. 
"Your  excellency  will  be  sorry  if  you  do  not  take 
my  advice,"  he  added  significantly  to  the  Conde- 
Duque.     "I  have  good  reasons  for  ofiPering  it." 

"A  word  with  you,  Don  Christobal,"  said  the 
king,  taking  him  aside.  "Answer  me  frankly  and 
you  may  prevent  an  unpleasant  discovery." 
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"Such  is  my  wish,  sire,"  replied  Don  ChristobaL 
*'I  am  quite  sure  the  discovery  will  be  disagreeable 
to  your  majesty." 

"But  I  must  know  who  is  in  the  pAvilion." 

"Excuse  me,  sire,  I  dare  not  inform  you." 

"I  will  have  an  answer,"  said  Philip.  "Is  the 
countess  there?" 

"What  countess,  sire?" 

"  Do  not  equivocate.  I  ask  you  if  the  Countess 
Olivarez  is  in  yonder  pavilion?" 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  there,  sire,"  re-, 
plied  Don  Christobal,  thinking  she  was  the  lady  ii 
attendance  upon  the  Infanta. 

"And  the  duke?" 

"The  duke,  sire!" 

"Ay,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  You  see  I 
know  it.     EQs  grace  is  there." 

"Since  your  majesty  will  have  it  so,  I  will  not 
presume  to  contradict  you,"  replied  Don  Christobal, 
who  was  now  completely  mystified. 

"Let  us  leave  the  pavilion  unvisited,  and  return 
to  the  palace,"  observed  the  king  to  Oliyarez.  "I 
am  satisfied  with  what  I  have  just  heard." 

"But  I  am  not,"  said  the  Conde-Duque.  "And 
I  must  beg  your  majesty  to  go  on  with  me." 

"Nay,  if  you  are  determined,  be  it  so,"  rejoined 
Philip. 

15* 
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And  be  proceeded  with  his  attendants  towards 
the  pavilion. 

On  the  way  thither  he  encountered  Graham  aad 
De  Cea,  and  the  two  ladies  with  them. 

Philip  commanded  the  party  to  unmask,  and  the 
injunction  being  obeyed,  a  discovery  ensued  which 
resulted  in  Dona  Casilda  and  Dona  Flor  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  Don  Christobal  and  Don  Fompeo. 

The  king  had  hoped  that  the  delay  caused  by 
this  incident  would  give  time  to  those  within  the 
pavilion  to  escape,  and  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
when,  as  he  approached  the  little  structure,  the  door 
f>pened,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  a  lady 
issued  from  it 

The  lady  was  masked,  but  not  so  the  duke. 

The  lady,  whom  Philip  and  iteveral  others  felt 
certain  was  the  Counters  OlivAre^,  appeared  em- 
barrassed and  uneasy,  and  climg  to  the  duke^s  arm; 
but  Buckingham  mimfosted  no  concern.  Making 
an  obeisance  to  the  king,  he  moved  slowly  on. 

As  he  expected,  however,  he  was  stopped  by 
Olivarez. 

"I  have  a  word  to  say  to  your  grace,"  remarked 
the  Conde-Duque. 

"As  many  as  your  excellency  pleases  on  some 
fitting  occasion,  but  not  now,"  replied  Buckii^ham. 

"All  I  desire  to  ask  is  whether  yon  have  been 
long  in  that  pavilion?"  said  Olivarez. 
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"Your  excelleney  is  eorious.  Perhaps  ^e 
minutes  —  perliaps  ten  —  perhaps  half  an  hour.  I 
came  there  alitor  the  firewerks." 

"^  And  die  ladj^  has  been  with  you  aH  the  timeP** 
pursued  Olivarez. 

''That  is  a  question  I  must  really  decline  to 
answer,'*  said  Buckingham. 

"Your  grace  is  perfectly  right,"  replied  Philip. 

"Stay!"  cried  Olirarez.  "I  hare  not  yet  done. 
I  must  beg  the  lady  to  unmask." 

"The  request  is  absurd,"  rejoined  Buckinghanu 
"Possibly  her  husband  may  be  present." 

"For  that  very  reason  I  must  insist,"  said  Oli- 
varez. 

"I  recommend  you  not  to  do  so,"  remarked 
Philip.     "Let  them  go  on." 

Olivarez,  however,  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  but 
called  out: 

"Madam,  I  order  you  to  unmask." 

"Hold,  madam!"  cried  Buckingham.  "Before 
you  comply,  let  me  say  one  word  to  his  excellency." 

"I  will  listen  to  no  remarks,"  rejoined  Olivarez. 
"ITsmask,  madam,  unmask!" 

"Save  me!  oh!  save  me!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
in  piteous  accents. 

"I  would  willingly  save  you,  but  I  have  not  the 
power,"  rejoined  Buckmgham.  "Since  his  excel- 
lency commands  you  to  unmask,  you  must  comply. 
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But  be  will  regret  his  folly,  when  be  finds  it  is  bis 
own  wife." 

"What,  my  lord  duke!"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"Would  yon  have  us  believe  this  is  the  Countess 
Olivarez?" 

"I  would  have  you  believe  your  own  eyes,  sire, 
not  my  assertion,"  replied  Buckingham,  with  an 
exulting  glance  at  Olivarez. 

But  bis  glance  of  triumph  changed  to  one  of 
confusion  as  the  lady  withdrew  her  mask,  disdodng 
a  young  and  handsome  countenance. 

The  features,  however,  were  not  those  of  the 
Countess  Olivarez. 

A  derisive  laugh  from  the  Conde-Duque,  in 
which  all  the  beholders  joined,  added  to  Bucking- 
ham's rage  and  mortification. 

"Why,  this  is  better  than  the  comedy  we  have 
just  witnessed,"  said  Philip,  laughing. 

"I  was  one, of  the  actresses  in  that  comedy,  nre,^* 
said  the  lady. 

"  Cheated  by  an  actress! "  exclaimed  BuckinghanL 

"Yes,  my  lord  duke,  by  an  actress,"  rejoined 
Olivarez.  "Madam,  you  may  retire.  Your  part  is 
played." 

On  this,  the  actress  resumed  her  mask,  and  with- 
drew. 

"Lope  de  Vega  must  have  given  you  a  hint  for 
this  plot,"  said  the  king,  laughing. 
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"No,  sire,  the  idea  is  entirely  my  own,"  replied 
Olivarez.  "This  is  all  the  retaliation  I  mean  to 
take-'npon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  injury 
he  intended  me." 

"You  have  made  me  supremely  ridiculous,  that 
I  admit,  my  lord,"  cried  Buckingham.  "But  it  is  a 
pity  the  countess  is  not  here  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  me." 

"The  countess  is  here,"  she  replied,  stepping 
forward.  "Are  you  satisfied,  my  lord?"  she  added, 
removing  her  mask. 

"Oh,  madam!  how  you  have  deceived  me!" 
cried  Buckingham. 

"You  have  deceived  yourself,  my  lord  duke," 
rejoined  the  countess.  "I  revealed  all  to  my  hus- 
band, and  we  contrived  this  scheme  to  punish  your 
presumption.     Hal  ha!  ha!" 

Again  there  was  a  general  laugh^  in  which 
Buckingham  himself  thought  it  best  to  join. 

"Well,  I  own  I  have  been  fairly  taken  in,"  he 
said.  "The  Conde-Duque  may  congratulate  him- 
self upon  the  treasure  he  possesses.  Henceforward 
he  can  never  be  jealous." 

"I  never  have  been  jealous,  my  lord,"  said  Oli- 
varez, sharply.     "Have  I,  madam?" 

"You  have  had  no  cause  for  jealousy,"  she  replied. 

"Certainly,  Lope  de  Vega  must  have  had  a 
hand  in  this,"  laughed   the  king.     "But  you  have 
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not  explained  how  yon  chanced  to  be  here,  conntess,^' 
he  added. 

'*I  came  here  with  the  Infanta,  sire,"  she  repied. 

"WhatI  is  the  Infanta  here?"  cried  Philip. 

"Tes,  sire,"  she  replied,  stepping  forward  and 
unmasking. 

"The  comedy  will  never  end,"  said  Philip.  "It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  find  that  the  prince  him- 
self has  a  part  in  it." 

"Only  that  of  spectator,  sire,"  replied  Charles, 
advancing. 

"So  you  are  here  I"  exclaimed  Philip.  "By 
Santiago!    I  must  have  some  explanation." 

"All  shall  be  explained  anon,  and  to  your  majesiy^s 
satisfaction,"  replied  Olivarez.  "Has  the  prince  con- 
sented?"   he  added  in  a  whisper  to  the  Infanta. 

"Alas!  no!"  she  rejoined,  in  the  saaniB  tone. 
"He  refuses." 

"Refusesl"  exclaimed  Olivarez.  "He  shall  not 
quit  Madrid  till  I  have  wrung  consent  from  him. 
Sire,  let  us  return  to  the  palace.  I  shall  have  much 
to  say  to  you  to-morrow." 

"Come  with  me,  Maria,"  said  Philip.  "I  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  you  again." 

The  Infanta  took  the  king's  ara[^,  and  Claries 
walked  on  her  other  side,  as  they  proceeded  up  the 
avenue  to  the  palace. 

END  OP  THE  FIFTH  BOOS^ 


BOOK  VI. 

EL  jrXOO   m  CANAS. 


L 

How  Charles  amaoimeed  his  Departure  to  the  King. 

On  the  monuxig  after  the  f@te  at  the  Buen 
Betiro,  Philip,  having  made  an  appointment  with  the 
minister,  drove  to  the  palace,  and,  on  entering  his 
cabinet,  found  Olivarez  and  the  Nnncio  waiting  for 
him. 

"Your  majesty  will  understand  why  I  am  here," 
said  the  Nuncio.  "It  is  to  confer  with  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  marriage  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Infanta.  Acting  by  my  advice, 
the  Infanta  obtained  last  night  a  decisive  answer 
from  the  prince.     He  declines  to  conform." 

"I  lament  to  hear  it,"  replied  Philip.  "His  con-* 
version  would  have  been  a  great  triumph  to  the 
faith,  and  the  failure  will  be  a  deep  disappointment 
to  his  Holiness." 

"We  have  received  a  temporary  check,  but  are 
not  defeated,"  observed  the  Nuncio. 

"How!  Do  you  still  indulge  a  hope  of  success?" 
cried  the  king. 

"Most  assuredly,"  replied  the  Nuncio;  "but  we 
must  have  recourse  to  more  stringent  measures  The 
Conde-Duque  will  inform  your  highness  that  the 
prince  designs  to  return  to  England." 
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"Is  this  80?''  asked  Philip. 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Olivarez.  "The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  informs  me  lihat  his  highness  has  just 
received  a  letter  from  King  J^mes,  wherein  his  ma- 
jesty complains  of  the  delay  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  enjoins  his  son's  immediate  return.'^ 

"But  this  yon  will  not  permit,  sire,"  said  the 
Nuncio. 

"I  see  not  how  I  can  prevent  it,*'  replied  Philip. 

"Heaven  has  placed  the  prince  in  your  hands," 
rejoined  the  Nuncio,  "and  you  will  be  wanting  to 
yourself,  sire  —  you  will  be  wanting  in  duty  to  our 
Church  —  if  you  allow  him  to  depart  without  first 
accomplishing  his  conversion." 

"But  you  tell  me  he  has  absolutely  refused,"  said 
Philip.    "I  cannot  force  him  into  compliance." 

"Time  and  persuasion  may  accomplish  sQAch," 
remarked  the  Nuncio,  with  a  significant  smile. 

"This  sudden  change  in  the  prince's  seDtiinents 
has  been  wrought  by  Buckingham,"  observed  Oli- 
varez, "whose  aim  is  ;now  to  break  off  tibe  match. 
His  hi^^eas  showed  every  disposition  to  recant,  and 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  baneful  represen* 
tations  of  bis  &vourite." 

"The  prince  is  perfectly  tractable,  I  am  oen- 
vinced,"  remarked  the  Nuncio.  "Gtet  rid  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  there  will  be  no  further  dilificulty." 
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''Biit  how  shall  we  gdt  rid  of  lam?"  ezclftimed 
Philipb    "He  will  not  leUve  without  the  prince" 

"He  mmBt,  maid  shall,"  said  Olivareas. 

"Bat  Charies  wiU  not  remain  after  his  £eivonrite's 
d^pafturd/'  remairked  the  king. 

"Not  voluntarily,  perhaps,  sire,"  rejoined  CBi- 
yairezy  significantly;  "but  he  will  stay,  iteverihe- 
less." 

"Detain  him,  site,"  said  the  Nuncio.  "Let  him 
not  escape  from  your  hauds,  or  you  will  be  greatly 
to  blamow  His  captivity  —  if  captivity  it  can  be 
called  —  wiU  neither  be  irksome  nor  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  if  the  present  adverse  influence  be  removed, 
I  will  engage  that  his  conversion  shall  be  speedily 
accomplished.  Your  duty  to  the  Church  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration.  I  call  upon 
you  to  assist  *in  bringing  back  Charles  Stuart  to  the 
fold." 

Before  Philip  could  make  any  reply,  an  usher 
announced  the  prince  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"Be  firm,  sire,"  said  the  Nuncio,  rising  to 
depart 

"Stay,"  cried  Philip.  "I  wish  you  to  be  present 
at  this  interview." 

Afler  the  customary  greetings  had  passed  between 
Charles  and  the  king,  Philip  remarked: 

"Your  highness,  I  understand,  has  just  received 
a  letter  from  the  king  your  father?  " 
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^^I  have,  sire,"  replied  Charles;  ^^and  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  that  letter  that  I  have  come  to  your  ma- 
jesty. My  immediate  return  to  England  appears  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  king  my  father  complains 
sadly  of  my  prolonged  absence.  His  healdi  is  de- 
clining, as  your  majesty  is  aware,  and  he  needs  my 
attention.  If  there  were  any  likelihood  of  an  early 
completion  of  the  marriage-treaty,  his  majesty  would 
consent  to  my  sojourn  here  tiU  the  affair  could  be  set- 
tled, but  as  he  cannot  anticipate  this ,  he  has  recalled 
me.  I  need  not  say  that  the  necessity  I  am  under 
of  obeying  his  orders  is  a  great  grief  to  me,  but  I 
cannot  refuse  compliance  with  them.  I  have  there- 
fore come  to  announce  my  early  departure  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  truly  royal  hospi- 
tality you  have  shown  me  during  my  stay."  After 
a  brief  pause,  he  added,  ^'In  regard  to' the  marriage> 
I  have  this  proposition  to  make.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  dispensation,  the  ceremony  can  be  performed  by 
proxy,  and  I  will  entreat  your  majesty  to  be  my  re- 
presentative on  the  occasion." 

"I  would  fain  hope  that  such  a  course  may  be 
avoided',"  said  Olivarez.  "If  your  highness  departs 
while  the  treaty  is  still  in  abeyance,  it  will  be 
thought  that  the  marriage  is  broken  off." 

"Is  there  any  chance  that  the  marriage  will  take 
place  soon?"  said  Buckingham. 

"When  we  obtain  the  dispensation  firom  his  Holi* 
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ness  there  shall  be  no  farther  delay  on  onr  part,''  re- 
plied Olivarez. 

"That  has  ever  been  the  answer,"  said  Bucking- 
ham. "My  royal  master's  patience  is  exhausted,  and 
indeed  he  entertains  the  belief  that  the  Pope  will 
not  grant  the  dispensation." 

"There  he  is  wrong,  my  lord  duke,"  remarked 
the  Nuncio.  "His  Holiness  earnestly  desires  the  ful- 
filment of  the  match,  and  will  promote  it  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  I  authorise  you  to  convey  my 
assurance  to  King  James,  that  so  far  as  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  is  concerned  there  shall  be  little  further  de- 
lay.   The  a£Pair,  I  hope,  will  be  speedily  settled." 

"But  upon  what  terms?"  demanded  Buckingham. 

"Upon  terms  that  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  prince,  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  the  Nuncio. 

"His  highness  must  feel  grateful  for  the  Pope's 
consideration,"  said  Buckingham. 

"I  entreat  your  highness  to  continue  my  guest  a 
little  longer,"  said  Philip.  "Your  sudden  departure 
will  distress  the  Infanta,  and  on  her  account  I  urge 
yon  to  stay,  if  only  for  a  few  weeks,  when  I  trust 
the  matter  may  be  completed.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham can  proceed  to  England  at  once.  His  pre- 
sence will  be  a  consolation  to  your  royal  father,  and 
he  can  give  the  king  assurance  of  your  speedy  ar- 
rival with  your  bride." 
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^'Gan  I,  with  safety,  gire  him  such  assurance, 
sire?^*  asked  the  duke. 

"Most  certainly,"  interposed  Olivarez. 

"Does  this  arrangement  meet  with  your  high- 
nesses approval?"  said  Buckingham,  addressing 
Charles.  "Am  I  to  go  alone?  I  do  not  think  the 
king  your  father  will  he  satisfied." 

*'I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  said  Charles.  '^Despite 
the  inducements  held  out  to  me  hy  your  majesty,  I 
must  therefore  adhere  to  my  plan." 

"Tour  highness  will  do  wrong  to  depart,"  said 
the  Nuncio.  "Let  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  go  first, 
as  proposed  hy  his  majesty." 

"On  all  accounts  I  urge  your  highness  to  stay 
for  a  brief  period,"  added  Olivarez. 

"You  will  not  disoblige  me  by  leaving  me  thus 
suddenly,  prince,"  said  Philip.  "I  really  camiot 
part  with  you." 

"But  I  cannot  disobey  the  king  my  father,  sire. 
He  has  recalled  me." 

"Send  word  by  his  grace  that  I  will  not  let  you 
go,"  said  Philip. 

"Were  I  to  send  such  a  message  as  that,  he 
would  think  I  am  detained,"  replied  Charles. 

"What  matter  if  he  should  think  so?"  remarked 
Olivarez. 

"Prince,"  said  Buckingham  to  Charles,  "you 
were  entrusted  to  my  charge  by  your  royal  father. 
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I  cannot  consent  that  jon  should  remain  here  after 
my  departure.  You  have  been  summoned  by  the 
king,  and  must  return  to  England." 

"Must  return  I"  echoed  Olivarez.  "Tour  pre- 
sumption goes  too  far,  my  lord.  I  trust  his  high- 
ness will  convince  you  ttiat  you  have  no  authority 
over  him." 

"Tour  excellency  had  best  speak  out,"  said 
Buckingham,  "and  tell  his  highness,  in  plain  terms, 
that  he  is  a  prisoner.  If  such  be  the  case,  I  am  a 
prisoner  likewise,  for  I  shall  not  depart  without 
him." 

"Tou  will  leave  Madrid  within  twenty-four  hours, 
my  lord  duke,"  said  Philip. 

"With  the  prince,  sire?" 

"Alone,"  rejoined  the  king. 

"I  cannot  misunderstand  this  injunction,  sire," 
said  Charles.  "I  now  see  the  position  in  which  I 
have  placed  myself.  I  came  here  because  I  believed 
—  and  would  have  maintained  the  belief,  if  called 
upon  —  that  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  the  soul  of 
loyalty  and  honour.    It  seems  I  was  mistaken." 

"His  majesty  acts  by  my  advice,  prince,"  said 
Olivarez.  "He  knows  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  determined  hostility  to 
himself  and  his  cabinet  —  that  he  is  secretly  op- 
posed to  the  match  —  and  desiring  that  you  should 
not  be  subjected  to  such  baneful  influence,   he  re- 
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moves  him.  If  his  majesty  seeks  to  detain  you  for 
a  short  time  longer  >  it  is  merely  in  the  hope  —  in 
the  belief,  indeed  —  that  all  will  be  satisftictorily 
arranged.*' 

"Are  you  willing  to  remain,  prince?"  said  Philip. 

"Your  majesty  has  prevented  me  from  answering 
the  question,*'  said  Charles. 

"Hear  me,  sire,"  said  Buckingham.  "The  Eng- 
lish fleet  has  arrived  off  Santander.  I  scarcely  ihink 
the  Earl  of  Eutland,  who  commands  it,  will  be  will- 
ing to  sail  without  the  prince." 

"His  majesty  will  treat  that  threat  with  the 
scorn  it  deserves,"  remarked  Olivarez,  disdainfully. 

"The  prince  shall  leave  Spain  in  any  manner  he 
pleases,"  said  Philip. 

"Sire!"  exclaimed  Olivarez. 

"The  prince,  I  repeat,  is  free  to  depart  now,  or 
at  any  time,"  said  Philip.  "Far  be  it  from  me  to 
detain  him  against  his  inclinations." 

"Then  I  have  misunderstood  you,  sire,*'  cried 
Charles. 

"You  have,"  replied  Philip,  disregarding  the 
looks  addressed  to  him  by  Olivarez  and  the  Nuncio. 
"If  I  have  displayed  over-anxiety  to  detain  you,  it 
has  been  from  the  belief  that  we  could  arrange  the 
matter.  But  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  head.  I 
leave  the  decision  entirely  to  yourself.  If  your  de- 
parture is  abrupt,  it  will  be  thought  that  our  good 
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understanding  has  been  interrupted.  Stay  with  me 
a  week  longer,  and  I  shall  be  content** 

"I  will  gladly  do  so,"  repKed  Charles,  "but  I 
cannot  send  away  the  Duke  of  BuckinghanL*' 

"Let  him  stay,  then,"  said  Philip. 

"All  chance  of  accomplishing  our  object  is  at  an 
end,"  whispered  Olivarez  to  the  Nuncio. 

"Something  may  be  done  in  a  week,"  rejoined 
the  latter. 

"Not  since  Buckingham  is  allowed  to  remain," 
said  Olivarez. 

"I  am  sorry  to  lose  you  so  soon,  prince,"  said 
Philip,  "but  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  the  remain- 
der of  your  stay  agreeable  to  you." 

"Your  majesty  has  done  far  too  much  already," 
returned  Charles.  "I  shall  write  to  the  king  my 
father  announcing  my  immediate  return." 

Making  an  obeisance  to  the  king,  he  then  with- 
drew with  Buckingham. 

II. 

The  Cloak  and  the  Sword. 
MmNlOHT. 

A  coach  drove  into  the  Prado,  and  set  down  two 
cavaliers,  who,  bidding  the  coachman  await  their  re- 
turn, proceeded  along  the  footpath  leading  in  the 
direction  of  the  Fuerta  de  Becoletos. 

16* 
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They  were  muffled  in  their  cloaks ,  and  wore 
their  hats  pulled  over  the  brow,  so  as  effectually  to 
conceal  their  features.  That  they  were  bound  upon 
some  amorous  errand  was  certain.  Each  carried  a 
dark  lantern  beneath  his  mantle,  and  one  of  them 
was  provided  with  a  rope-ladder.  The  points  of 
their  long  rapiers  appeared  below  their  cloaks. 

They  moved  along  in  silence,  unconscious  that 
they  were  cautiously  followed  by  two  other  persons 
muffted  in  cloaks  like  themselves,  and  armed  in  like 
manner,  who  had  issued  from  among  the  trees  skirt- 
ing the  road. 

At  length  the  foremost  gallants  came  to  a  large 
casa,  in  front  of  which  was  a  garden  surrounded  by 
high  walls  like  those  of  a  convent  In  this  waU 
there  was  a  gate,  whiQh  they  tried,  hoping  it  might 
be  left  unfastened,  but  it  did  not  yield.  They  next 
glanced  around,  but  could  perceive  no  one,  for  those 
who  followed  had  concealed  themselves. 

Apprehending  no  danger,  the  gallants  proceeded 
with  their  work.  Quickly  securing  the  rope-ladder 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  mounted,  drew  the 
.ladder  after  them,  and  descended  on  the  other  side. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared,  the  two  per- 
sons who  were  watching  them,  came  up,  and  one  of 
them  remarked  to  the  other: 

"Rose's  information  was  correct.  They  are 
about  to  make  the  attempt." 
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^' Shall  we  giye  ihe  alarm  ?'^  rejoined  the  other. 

^*No)  let  OS  wait  here,^*  retamed  the  first 
speaker.  "They  are  sure  to  come  out  by  this 
gate." 

Leaving  them  to  keep  watch,  we  will  now  follow 
the  two  gallants,  who  had  obtained  admittance  to 
the  garden. 

Moving  with  noiseless  footsteps,  and  keeping 
dose  to  the  wall^  they  proceeded  towards  the  casa, 
but  on  nearing  it  could  discern  no  sign  that  they 
were  expected.  All  seemed  bnried  in  repose.  They 
did  not  dare  to  give  any  signal  to  make  known 
their  presence,  but  waited  patiently. 

At  last  the  slight  creaking  of  a  casement  an- 
ttotmoed  that  soitie  one  was  coming  forth,  and  in 
akiother  lAofnent  a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a 
mantilla,  and  with  her  features  concealed  by  a  black 
velvet  mask,  was  seen  upon  the  terrace. 

Not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  it  was  Casilda 
whom  he  beheld,  Graham  flew  towards  her,  and 
would  have  given  utterance  to  a  few  passionate 
words  expressive  of  his  delight,  but  she  checked  him 
by  a  gesture  imposing  silence,  and  they  then  hurried 
towards  the  garden  gate. 

"Have  you  the  key?"  asked  Graham,  as  they 
reached  it 

Without  a  word  she  gave  it  to  him,  and  in  an* 
other  moment  the  gate  was  unlocked. 
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"Now  you  are  mine  —  mine  only,  Casilda,**  cried 
Graham.  "Ton  quit  your  father^s  house  to  become 
my  bride." 

Even  to  this  address  the  masked  female  made  no 
reply,  and  the  door  being  opened,  Oraham  started 
back,  on  perceiving  the  two  cavaliers  stationed  outside. 

"Confusion I"  he  exclaimed.  "We  are  discovered. 
What  is  to  be  done?" 

For  a  moment  he  remained  irresolute,  not  know- 
ing whether  to  advance  or  retreat,  but  then  deciding 
upon  the  bolder  course,  he  cried: 

"Who  are  you,  senores?  —  and  what  do  you 
want?" 

"Who  we  are  matters  little,"  replied  a  voice, 
which  Graham  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  Don 
ChristobaL  "We  are  here  to  protect  the  Conde 
Saldana  from  robbers." 

"We  are  caballeros,  as  we  will  quickly  convinoe 
you,  not  robbers,"  rejoined  Graham,  haughtily. 

"The  Conde  de  Saldana  will  account  you  the 
worst  of  robbers,  for  you  are  attempting  to  steal  from 
him  his  chief  treasure  —  his  daughter.  Luckily,  we 
have  been  informed  of  your  purpose,  and  are  in  time 
to  prevent  it" 

"We  have  allowed  you  to  proceed  thus  far  with 
your  project,  in  order  that  you  should  not  be  able 
to  deny  it,"  said  the  other,  whose  voice  proclaimed 
him  to  be  Don  Pompeo. 
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^'Bose  has  betrayed  nsl  Fool  that  I  was  to  trust 
her!*'  cried  Graham.  "Oar  scheme  is  defeated,''  he 
added  in  a  low  voice  to  the  masked  female.  "Eegain 
the  house  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  leave  us  to 
settle  with  them." 

But  she  clung  to  him  as  if  she  could  not  tear 
herself  away.         ^ 

"Forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done,  Sir 
Richard,"  she  murmured.  "I  was  impelled  to  it 
by  jealousy." 

"This  is  not  Casilda's  voice,"  cried  Graham, 
starting.  "Unmask  yourself  at  once,  senora,  and 
satisfy  my  doubts." 

And  as  the  damsel  tremblingly  obeyed,  he  held 
his  lantern  towards  her,  and  discovered  the  features 
of  Eose. 

"Eosel"  he  exclaimed.  "MaledictionI  have  I 
been  duped?" 

"How  is  this,  Don  Ricardo?"  cried  Don  Christo- 
bal,  laughing  derisively.  "You  have  got  the  maid 
instead  of  the  mistress." 

"A  capital  jest,"  laughed  Don  Pompeo.  "Tou 
have  been  fairly  tricked,  Don  Ricardo  —  ha!  ha! 
ha!" 

"Tou  shall  find  it  no  jest,  I  can  promise  you, 
senores,"  cried  Graham,  fiercely.  "Away,  minion!" 
he  added  to  Rose,  who  fled  towards  the  house. 

No  sooner  was  he  freed  from  her,  than  Graham 
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drew  his  rapier,  and  springing  through  the  gate, 
confronted  the  others.  He  wtis  followed  by  De  Cea, 
who  closed  the  gate  after  him. 

On  seeing  them  adyance  in  this  hostile  fashion, 
Don  Christobal  and  Don  Pompeo  stepped  back  a 
few  paces,  drew  their  rapiers,  and  stood  on  goard. 

^'If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Duke  de  Cea  is  with 
yon,  senor,^'  cried  Don  Pompeo. 

^*I  asi  here,"  rejoined  the  dnke. 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Don  Pompeo.  "I  have 
an  account  to  settle  with  yon." 

'^You  shall  find  me  prompt  to  discharge  it,'*  said 
De  Cea. 

While  these  few  words  were  exchanged,  rapid 
preparations  had  been  made  on  either  side  for  the 
conflict 

Grfeiham  and  De  Cea  threw  their  cloaks  on  the 
ground,  but  each  retained  his  dark  lantarn.  Their 
adversaries  unfastened  their  mantles,  but  held  them 
bh  the  left  arm  for  use,  offensive  and  defensive,  in 
the  fight. 

^*Do  not  neglect  my  instructions,  amigo,"  said 
De  Cea  in  a  low  tone  to  Graham. 

"Fear  nothing,"  replied  the  other. 

"Come  on,  Don  Eicardo,  I  am  ready  for  you," 
cried  Don  Christobal. 

"And  I  for  you,  duke,"  Added  Don  Pompeo  to 
De  Cea. 
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''We  will  not  keep  70U  waiting,  seiiores,'^  replied 
those  addressed. 

In  another  moment  all  four  were  engaged. 

To  any  one  who  could  have  witnessed  the  con- 
fliet  it  wonld  have  been  a  carious  sight.  Qraham 
held  his  lantern  before  him  so  as  to  throw  its  light 
vpon  his  adyersaty,  who  awaited  his  attack  with  his 
cloak  loosely  wrapped  round  his  left  arm.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  Don  Christobal  was  very  expert 
in  the  use  of  the  cloak,  for  he  contrived  to  obstruct 
all  Graham's  thrusts  with  it,  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  flinging  it  over  his  antagonist's  head. 

On  his  side,  Graham,  who  had  been  well  schooled 
by  De  Cea,  resorted  to  many  dexterous  manoeuvres 
to  perplex  his  opponent.  Sometimes,  he  presented 
the  lantern  above  his  head  —  then  held  it  in  front 
—  anon,  after  hiding  it  for  a  time  behind  his  back, 
he  produced  it  unexpectedly  at  the  side,  dazzling 
his  antagonist  with  the  light. 

All  this  time  the  combatants  were  interchanging 
rapid  passes,  but  as  yet  neither  had  sustained  any 
injury. 

At  length,  however,  Don  Christobal,  fatigued 
with  the  weight  of  his  cloak,  dropped  his  left  arm 
for  a  moment  to  rest  it,  and  his  foot  becoming 
entangled  in  the  manile,  he  fell  just  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  making  a  lounge. 

Of  course   he   was   now   entirely  at  Graham's 
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mercy,  but  the  latter  disdained  to  take  advantage 
of  the  accident,  and  allowed  him  to  rise,  offering  to 
renew  the  combat,  but  this  Don  Ohnstobal  declined. 

Meantime,  the  conflict  continued  between  the  Cea 
and  Don  Pompeo,  and  threatened  a  serious  termi- 
nation, both  adversaries  being  evidently  infuriated, 
when  shouts  were  heard,  and  a  patrol  could  be  seen 
hurrying  to  the  spot. 

"Flyl  flyl"  cried  Don  ChristobaL  "The  wateh 
are  upon  us.     We  shall  all  be  arrested.** 

But  the  combatants  were  too  much  excited  to 
heed  the  warning,  and  were  still  furiously  engaged, 
when  the  patrol,  consisting  of  a  dozen  men  and  an 
officer,  all  well  armed,  came  up,  and  rushing  between 
them,  beat  down  their  blades. 

As  not  unfrequendy  happened  on  such  occasions, 
those  who  had  just  been  engaged  in  deadly  strife 
now  united  together  in  an  attack  upon  the  watcL 

In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  Don  Christobal^s 
sword  was  broken^  and  being  thus  rendered  defence- 
less, he  was  seized  by  the  watch,  who  attempted  to 
carry  him  off. 

Just  at  the  same  moment  Don  Pom{>eo  was 
overpowered  and  disarmed.  Both  cavaliers  called 
out  to  their  late  opponents  to  rescue  them,  and  they 
did  not  call  in  vain,  for  Graham  and  De  Cea  threw 
themselves  with  such  fury  on  the  patrol,  that  the 
latter  were  compelled  to  let  go  their  captives. 
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All  four  then  took  to  flight,  speeding  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and,  though  the  patrol  attempted 
pursuit,  ihey  did  not  succeed  in  making  a  capture. 

III. 

How  Graham  and  Do  Cea  went  to  the  Escorial. 

Almost  in  a  state  of  distraction  at  the  misad- 
venture of  the  preceding  night,  Graham  repaired, 
next  day,  to  the  Casa  Saldana,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  an  interview  with  Casilda.  But  on 
his  arrival  at  the  casa,  he  ascertained,  to  his  infinite 
vexation,  that  the  conde  had  quitted  Madrid  at  an 
early  hour  that  morning,  taking  with  him  his 
daughter  and  her  attendant,  Rosa 

Thus  baffled,  he  sought  De  Cea.  The  young 
duke  was  as  much  perplexed  as  himself,  having 
just  discovered  by  means  of  his  confidential  valet, 
who  was  accustomed  to  convey  billets  to  her,  that 
Dona  Flor  had  likewise  quitted  Madrid  early  that 
morning  withv  her  husband.  The  utmost  mystery 
was  observed  in  regard  to  their  movements,  no  one 
appearing  to  know  whither  they  were  gone.  Little 
doubt,  however,  was  felt  by  De  Cea  that  they  had 
accompanied  the  conde  and  Casilda.  All  communi- 
cation, therefore,  was  completely  cilt  off  between 
the  lovers. 

"Your  chance  is  over,  I  fear,  amigo,"   observed 
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De  Cea.  ''Like  your  prince,  jou  will  be  ol 
to  quit  Spain  withont  a  wife.  By  this  time,  you 
maj  depend  upon  it,  the  old  conde  has  put  it  out 
of  your  power  to  trouble  him  farther  by  wedding 
his  daughter  to  Don  Clirifltobal/' 

"But  Casilda  would  never  consent  to  such  a 
step!*'  cried  Graham.  ''She  detests  Don  Chris- 
tobal." 

"Dona  Flor  detests  Don  Pompeo,"  rejoined  De 
Cea;  "but  still  he  is  her  husband.  You  must  bear 
the  misfortune  with  philosophy.*' 

"I  came  to  you  for  aid  and  comfort  in  my 
distress,"  cried  Graham.  "But  you  drive  me  to 
despair.'' 

"What  would  you  have  me  say  or  do?  I  cannot 
give  you  false  hopes.  You  have  lost  your  mistress. 
But  you  have  yourself  to  blame.  You  ought  not  to 
have  trusted  Bose." 

"I  see  my  error  now  it  is  too  late,"  rejoined 
Graham,  with  a  groan. 

"Well,  it  will  teach  you  caution,  should  yoti 
ever  agidn  be  similarly  circumstanced,"  remarked 
De  Cea. 

"That  is  impossible,"  cried  Graham.  "I  can 
never  love  again." 

"You  think  so  now,  but  the  wound  will  soon 
heal,"  rejoined  De  Cea.  "I  feel  very  disconsolate 
myself,  but  I  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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Dona  Flor  is  1117  last  love.  A  ride  in  the  Prado 
will  tum  joxa  thoughts  into  a  new  channel,  and 
help  to  cheer  you." 

Graham  assented  to  the  proposition,  thongh  he 
had  little  hope  of  relief  from  it  As  thej  were  rid< 
ing  along  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  they  encountered 
Don  Ghristohal,  who  was  likewise  on  horseback.  He 
eyed  them  sternly  as  they  passed  him. 

^^Are  you  still  of  the  same  opinion  now?'*  re- 
marked Graham  to  the  young  duke.  ^*Do  you  be- 
lieve he  is  married  to  Casilda?" 

^'I  know  not  what  to  think,"  replied  De  Oea. 
"But  I  will  have  him  watched." 

The  surveillance  imder  which  Don  Ghristobal 
was  placed  by  De  Gea  produced  no  satisfactory 
re^t.  The  object  of  it  went  about  just  as  usual, 
appeared  daily  at  court,  rode  in  the  Prado  in  the 
evening,  and  attended  all  the  entertainments  given 
by  the  king.  But  he  declined  to  answer  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  Gonde  de  Saldana  and  his 
daughter. 

Five  days  thus  passed  by  —  five  anxious  days 
to  Graham  —  and  still  he  had  obtained  no  tidings 
whatever  of  Gasilda,  and  as  the  period  of  the 
prince's  departure  was  close  at  hand,  he  began  to 
fear  he  should  quit  Spain  without  beholding  her 
again. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  he  was  alone 
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in  his  chamber  at  the  palace,  brooding  upon  his 
griefs,  when  a  damsel,  draped  in  a  mantilla,  sud- 
denly entered. 

Supposing  it  to  be  Casilda,  he  uttered  a  joyful 
cry,  and  started  to  his  feet,  but  he  was  quickly  un- 
deceived, as  the  damsel  disclosed  her  features. 

"Bose!"  he  exclaimed,  in  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment "What  brings  you  here?  Are  you  come  to 
rejoice  over  the  misery  you  haye  caused?  Be  satis- 
fied —  your  vengeance  is  complete." 

"Think  better  of  me,"  she  rejoined.  "I  was 
goaded  to  what  I  did*  by  jealousy.  Listen  to  me 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pour  all  your  rage 
upon  me,  if  you  please.  Words  cannot  tell  the 
force  of  the  passion  I  have  felt  for  you.  My  love 
has  been  utterly  unrequited,  but  the  flame,  though 
it  had  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  my  own  heart,  did 
not  become  extinguished,  but  burnt  fiercely  as 
ever.  I  tried  to  smother  it,  but  in  vain.  You 
should  have  pity  for  me.  Sir  Bichard,  for  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  are  hard  to  bear,  and  mine  were  in- 
tolerable." 

"I  cannot  pity  you  —  I  cannot  forgive  yon,** 
said  Graham,  sternly.  "Ton  have  wronged  me  too 
deeply." 

"Hear  me  out,  and  then  judge  me,"  she  re- 
joined. "To  understand  my  conduct,  you  must 
place  yourg^lf  in  my  position.    You  must  know  how 
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fierce  and  ardent  is  my  nature.  Loving  you  as  I 
did,  I  could  not  bear  that  another  should  possess 
you.  Regardless  of  all  consequences  to  myself,  to 
you,  and  to  Dona  Casilda,  I  betrayed  your  plan, 
and  the  elopement  was  prevented." 

"You  avow  your  perfidy,  and  yet  hope  for  for- 
giveness!" cried  Graham.     "Expect  it  not." 

"What  made  me  perfidious?  What  made  me 
seek  revenge?  Love  —  love  for  you.  Sir  Richard  — 
jealousy  of  Dona  Casilda." 

"Well,  be  content.  Tou  have  wreaked  your 
vengeance  upon  us  both.  Trouble  me  no  more,  but 
depart." 

"A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done.  I  shall 
never  see  you  again,  Sir  Richard,  and  I  therefore 
desire  to  set  myself  right  with  you.  I  am  not  the 
base,  vindictive  creature  you  imagine,  but  a  hapless, 
loving  girl,  who  has  been  tortured  well-nigh  to 
madness  by  jealousy.  Dona  Casilda  has  forgiven 
me.     Why  should  not  you  forgive  me?" 

"Can  you  undo  the  mischief  you  have  done?" 
cried  Graham. 

"I  can,"  she  replied.  "I  have  come  to  tell 
you  so." 

"Is  Casilda  not  wedded  to  Don  Christobal?" 
demanded  Graham. 

"She  is  not  —  she  may  still  be  yours." 

"Heaven  be  thanked  for  the  intelligence!"  cried 
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Graham.  "But  can  I  believe  you?  Tou  have  de- 
ceived me  once.^' 

"You  may  trust  me  now,"  she  rejoined.  "I 
have  repented  of  my  conduct,  and  am  anxious  to 
repair  the  wrong  I  have  done.  I  must  render  jus- 
tice to  Dona  Gasilda.  I  thought  her  incapable  of 
devoted  affection  to  you,  but  I  was  mistaken.  She 
has  convinced  me  that  she  loves  you  truly.  When 
you  learn  what  has  occurred  since  that  unlucky 
night,  you  will  think  so." 

"Speak!  I  am  all  attention,"  cried  Graham. 

"Hear  me,  then,  with  patience,"  saidBose,  "and 
reserve  your  reproaches  till  I  have  done.  I  own 
that  I  told  the  Conde  de  Saldana  that  you  were 
about  to  carry  off  his  daughter,  and  I  also  ac- 
quainted Don  Christobal  and  Don  Pompeo  with  the 
intended  elopement  To  prevent  all  possibility  of 
escape.  Dona  Gasilda  was  locked  in  her  chamber, 
and  I  was  permitted  by  the  conde  to  personate  her. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  fray  at  the  gaiden  gate, 
the  Conde  de  Saldana,  Dona  Casilda,  and  myself, 
had  quitted  the  casa,  and  were  posting  along  —  none 
but  the  conde  knew  whither. 

"Arrived  at  a  small  venta,  we  came  to  a  halt, 
but  did  not  alight  from  the  carriage  in  which  we 
travelled,  and  the  cause  of  our  stoppage  was  pre- 
sently explained  by  the  arrival  of  another  coach 
containing  Don  Pompeo  and  Dona  Flor.     Then  we 
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get  forward  again,  but  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
half  a  league,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  horse- 
man. It  was  Don  Christobal.  But  he  did  not  ac- 
company us  far.  Dona  Casilda  refused  to  speak  to 
him,  and  after  a  brief  discourse  with  the  conde,  he 
returned  to  Madrid.  We  then  pursued  our  way 
without  further  interruption,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing reached  our  destination,  which  proved  to  be  the 
EscoriaL" 

"The  Escorial!  exclaimed  Graham.  ''Is  Ca- 
silda there?  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  discover  her 
retreat" 

''She  has  been  at  the  Escorial  ever  since  that 
night,''  rejoined  Bose;  "but  precautions  were  taken 
by  the  conde  to  baffle  your  search,  and  that  of  the 
Duke  de  Cea.  As  Dona  Flor  was  brought  away  at 
the  same  time  by  her  husband,  no  communica- 
tions could  be  made  by  her  to  the  young  duke. 
The  marriage  you  dread  so  much  would  have  taken 
place  ere  this,  but  for  Dona  Casilda's  illness.  The 
excitement  she  had  gone  through  brought  on  fbver. 
For  two  days  her  life  was  despaired  of —  and,  in- 
deed, she  declared  she  would  prefer  death  to  a 
union  with  Don  Christobal.  Fortunately,  no  such 
sad  fate  awaited  her,  and  I  trust  she  is  reserved 
for  happier  days.  By  careful  nursing,  Dona  Flor 
and  myself  succeeded  in  bringing  her  through  the 
Th$  SpanUh  Match.  lU  '^  17 
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crittB  of  the  fever,  and  she  is  now  perfectly  re- 
covered." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  exclaimed  Graham, 
who  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  Bose^s  nar- 
ration. '^Bat  snrelj  the  conde*s  heart  must  now  be 
touched,  and  he  will  no  longer  insist  upon  wedding 
her  to  one  whom  sheT  hates." 

"The  conde  is  a  slave  to  his  word,"  replied 
Rose,  "and  though  bitterly  deploring  the  necessity 
of  the  step,  he  holds  himself  bound  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Don  Christobal,  unless  he  shall  be  re- 
leased from  his  promise.  K  nothing  happens  to 
prevent  it,  the  marriage  will  take  place  to-night" 

"To-night!"  exclaimed  Graham.     "To-night!" 

"Ay,  to-night,"  she  repeated.  "It  was  to  tell 
you  this  that  I  came  here.  Had  I  been  able  to  com- 
municate with  you  before,  I  would  have  done  so. 
But  it  was  impossible.  By  the  conde's  order  I  have 
never  been  allowed  to  quit  the  palace  since  we  a^ 
rived  there.  This  morning,  by  the  aid  of  Dona 
Flor,  who  induced  a  monk  to  let  me  out,  I  was  able 
to  effect  my  escape,  and  as  I  had  money  enough  for 
the  purpose  I  hired  a  coach,  and  drove  off  at  once 
to  Madrid." 

"To-night!"  exclaimed  Graham,  bewildered  by 
the  intelligence  he  had  received.  "You  say  flie 
marriage  is  to  take  place  to-night.     Where  is  Don 
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Chris tobal?  He  was  here  —  in  Madrid  —  yester- 
day." 

"He  may  be  here  still,  for  aught  I  know,"  she 
replied.     "But  he  will  be  at  the  Escorial  to-night." 

"Unless  prevented  —  unless  prevented,"  cried 
Graham." 

"The  marriage  will  be  stprictly  private,"  con- 
tinued Bose.  "None  will  be  present  at  it  save  Don 
Pompeo  and  Dona  Flor." 

"One  not  expected  may  be  present,"  rejoined 
Graham. 

"If  you  appear  I  do  not  think  the  marriage  can 
take  place,"  said  Bose.  "But  now  I  have  fulfilled 
my  errand.  I  have  told  you  all  I  had  to  say.  Do 
you  forgive  me?" 

"From  my  heart,"  he  rejoined. 

"Enough!  that  is  all  I  ask.  May  you  be  suc- 
cessful. Sir  Bichard!  May  you  overcome  all  diffi- 
culties, and  win  your  bride  I  And  when  you  have 
won  her,  may  you  be  happy  with  her!" 

"Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Escorial,  Bose? 
You  may  be  of  use?" 

"No,  my  task  is  over.  We  must  never  meet 
again.  Sir  Bichard  —  never!  I  have  mastered  my 
feelings,  but  I  could  not  trust  myself  near  you." 

"Perhaps  it  is  better  so,"  sighed  Grah/im.  "Fare- 
well, Bose.     Take  this  purse,  I  entreat  you." 

"I  take  it,  because  I  need  money  to  return  to 

17* 
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Franoe.  Farewell  for  ever,  Sir  Eicliardi  Think 
sometimes  upon  one  whose  fault  has  been  that  she 
loved  you  too  well!     Think  of  her,  and  pity  her!" 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  quitted  the 
room. 

Graham*s  first  business  was  to  seek  the  Duke  de 
Cea,  to  whom  he  imparted  what  Bose  had  told  him. 

After  some  minutes'  reflection,  DeCea  said: 

"Well,  you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind  to 
it    Dona  Casilda  will  be  married  to-night" 

"But  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  it,"  cried 
Graham.     "I  will  stay  the  marriage." 

"Tou  cannot  stay  it  It  is  written  in  the  book 
of  fate." 

"A  truce  to  this  jesting!  It  is  ill  timed,"  cried 
Graham,  angrily.  "Will  you  assist  me? — will  you 
accompany  me  to  the  Escorial?" 

"I  will,"  replied  De  Cea.  "But  I  am  not  jesting 
when  I  assert  that  Casilda  will  be  weidded  to-night; 
but  I  do  not  say  she  will  be  wedded  to  Don 
Christobal." 

"Ha!  I  see  —  but  do  you  think  that  possible?" 

"I  think  it  certain,  or  I  would  not  hold  out  the 
hope.     Casilda  shall  be  yours  to-night" 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend!"  exclaimed  Graham,  joy- 
fully, "you  raise  me  from  despair.  Tou  make  me 
the  happiest  of  men." 

"Cahn  yourself,  amigo.    A  good  deal  has  to  be 
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done  before  the  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  you 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  und^take  it.  Indeed,  if  70a 
meddle  in  the  matter  it  will  fail  —  as  certainly  as 
th6  late  attempt  at  elopement  failed.  Leave  the 
affair  to  me,  and  I  will  answer  for  the  regnlt" 

"I  put  myself  in  your  hands.  You  shall  have 
the  entire  management  of  the  business,"  said  Gra- 
ham.    "But  let  us  start  for  the  Escorial  at  once." 

"I  shall  not  be  ready  for  an  hour,"  said  De 
Cea,  with  provoking  calmness. 

"Not  for  an  hour  I"  cried  Graham,  impatiently. 
"I  cannot  wait  so  long." 

"Ton  had  better  wait  than  lose  Casilda." 

"Well,  well  —  I  will  do  anything  you  enjoin," 
said  Graham. 

"My  injunctions  then  are,  that  you  amuse  your- 
self in  the  best  way  you  can  for  an  hour,  and  then 
return  to  me.  It  is  now  four  o'clock.  At  five  I 
shall  expect  you." 

"At  five  to  a  moment  I  will  be  here,"  said  Graham. 

"Do  not  trouble  yourself  further  about  Don 
Christobal.  You  will  mar  my  project  if  you  at  all 
interfere." 

"I  resign  myself  entirely  to  your  guidance.  I 
will  not  even  question  you  further." 

"Good!  then  we  shall  succeed.     Au  revoir!" 

Graham  returned  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  De  Cea  ready  for  departure. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  two  yoting  men,  mounted 
on  fleet  Andalusian  horses,  and  followed  hj  half  a 
dozen  lacqueys  in  De  Cea^s  superh  livery,  had  passed 
through  the  Puerta  de  Segovia,  and  were  galloping 
along  the  valley  of  Manzanares. 

Ere  long  they  entered  upon  an  arid  waste,  which 
seemed  to  grow  more  dreary  and  desolate  as  they 
advanced.  Burnt  to  a  dark  red  crust  by  the  scorch- 
ing sun,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  enormous  gra- 
nite boulders.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
solitary  venta,  not  a  single  habitation  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  road. 

The  savage  region  was  bounded  on  the  right  by 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Guadarrama,  and  it  was 
towards  the  foot  of  this  mountainous  barrier  that  the 
horsemen  were  riding. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  approached  the  moun- 
tains, and  after  half  an  bourns  gradual  ascent 
reached  a  higher  elevation,  whence  the  whole  of 
the  stony  region  they  had  tracked  could  be  dis- 
cerned. 

But  the  country  here  was  just  as  stem  and  savage 
as  they  had  just  quitted.  Nothing  showed  that  they 
were  near  one  of  the  grandest  palaces  in  Spain; 
there  were  no  noble  domains,  no  woods,  no  park, 
no  circling  wall.  All  was  waste  as  before  —  pardied, 
tawny   ground,    covered   with    rocks,    and    rugged 
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picturesque  mountains  towering  in  front,  and  seem- 
ing to  check  farther  progress  in  that  direction. 

But  the  cavaliers  had  now  nearly  accomplished 
their  rapid  journey.  A  lofty  crucifix,  planted  on 
the  summit  of  a  huge  rounded  grey  boulder,  and 
from  the  singularity  of  its  position  producing  a 
most  striking  effect,  told  them  they  had  reached 
the  precincts  of  the  wondrous  convent-palace  reared 
by  PhiUp  n. 

Not  far  from  the  crucifix,  which  was  regarded 
with  becoming  reverence  by  De  Cea  and  the  lac- 
queys, there  was  a  large  elaborately-wrought  iron 
gateway,  adorned  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  Passing  through  it,  and  entering  a  sort  of 
park,  the  horsemen  rode  on,  and  presently  reached 
an  eminence,  whence  a  stupendous  granite  pile  burst 
upon  their  gaze.  The  numerous  gilded  vanes,  the 
lofty  quadrangular  towers,  the  steep  sloping  roofs, 
and  grand  central  cupola  of  the  mighty  edifice  — 
—  then,  and  indeed  now,  the  largest  structure  in 
Spain  —  were  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  the  siting 
sun.  But  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure  looked 
stem  and  sombre  as  the  rugged  mountains  by  which 
it  was  surrounded;  and  ere  Graham  had  gazed  at  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  radiance  had  disappeared, 
and  left  the  whole  mass  gloomy  and  grey. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  dismounted,  and  con- 
signing the  horses  to  the  lacqueys,  who  proceeded 
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with  them  to  the  royal  stables,  the  t^o  joung  men 
walked  towards  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace. 
Above  the  noble  gateway  were  carved  the  royal 
arms  of  Spain,  and  above  this  vast  stone  escatcheon, 
in  a  niche,  was  set  a  statue  of  San  Lorenzo,  holding 
the  instmment  of  his  martyrdom  in  one  hand,  and 
a  book  in  the  other.  Two  gridirons  were  also 
sculptured  in  bold  relief  over  the  doorway. 

The  monastic  character  of  the  edifice  was  pro- 
claimed to  Graham  by  the  numerous  finars  who 
were  seen  crossing  it,  or  pacing  to  and  fro  along  the 
cloisters. 

But  De  Gea  did  not  loiter  in  the  court,  but  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  church. 


IV. 

The  Toarnament  with  Canes. 

Dssmous  to  show  his  royal  guest  as  much 
honour  on  his  departure  as  he  had  done  on  his 
arrival,  Philip  commanded  a  fresh  series  of  festi- 
vities, which  lasted  without  inteiruption  for  five 
days. 

The  concluding  pageant,  designed  to  eclipse  all 
the  previous  shows  in  splendour,  was  a  tournament 
with  canes  —  an  exhibition,  borrowed  from  the 
Moors,   in   which  the  Spanish   chivalry   delighted. 
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Accordingly,  lists  were  prepared  in  the  principal 
court  of  the  pslace. 

All  the  windows  and  balconies  overlooking  the 
court  were  decorated  with  tapestry  and  costly  Btnffs, 
and  gorgeous  canopies,  embroidered  with  the  royal 
arms,  and  adorned  with  curtains  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
sihrer,  were  prepared  for  the  queen  and  the  Infanta, 
and  all  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court 

When  these  windows  and  balconies  were  occu- 
pied by  cavaliers  and  dames  in  their  richest  apparel, 
when  the  queen  and  the  Infanta,  or  as  she  was  now 
styled,  the  Princess  of  England,  took  their  seats 
beneath  the  canopy  designed  for  them,  nothing  could 
be  more  brilliant  than  the  scene.  The  whole  of  the 
space  outside  the  lists  was  filled  with  cavaliers  in 
magnificent  liveries,  and  the  eye  ranged  over  a  forest 
of  nodding  plumes  of  various  hues. 

As  usual,  the  Infanta  was  attired  in  white  satin, 
and  her  sole  ornaments  were  pearls;  but  she  looked 
pale,  and  traces  of  anxiety  were  visible  in  her 
countenance.  It  was  noticed  also  by  the  meninas 
who  stood  behind  her,  and  by  others  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  closely  watching  her,  that  she  took 
little  interest  in  the  spectacle. 

The  queen,  however,  appeared  very  lively,  and 
seemed  delighted  with  the  show.  She  was  magnifi* 
cently  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  and  glittered  with 
diamonds.     Charles,  who  occupied  a  chair  between 
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her  majesty  and  the  Infanta,  was  attired  in  white 
satin,  with  black  and  white  plumes  in  his  hat  He 
wore  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  suspended  bj  a  broad 
blue  riband  from  his  neck,  and  the  enamelled  Garter 
round  his  knee.  Like  the  Infanta,  he  looked  ^^ve 
and  sad. 

When  all  the  company  had  assembled,  as  we 
have  related,  a  band  of  truQipets,  drums,  kettle- 
drums,  and  clarions,  rode  into  the  arena,  making 
the  court  ring  with  their  stirring  strains.  The 
men  wore  cassocks,  embroidered  with  the  royal 
arms,  and  were  mounted  on  splendidly  caparisoned 
horses. 

After  them  followed  the  king's  chief  equerry,  all 
his  majesty's  riders  and  pages  in  carnation-coloured 
satin,  walking  uncovered  before  a  superbly  equipped 
charger,  intended  for  the  king's  use  in  the  tourna- 
ment On  either  side  of  the  steed,  which  looked 
proud  of  its  magnificent  trappings,  walked  two 
grooms  of  the  stable,  and  behind  followed  as  many 
farriers,  carrying  pouches  of  crimson  velvet  Then 
came  a  troop  of  fifty  cavaliers  resplendent  in  the 
royal  livery,  mounted  on  bright  bay  horses,  trapped 
in  black  and  white  vqlvet,  with  white  bridles  and 
silver  musrols.  The  horses  were  covered  with 
crimson  velvet  horse-cloths,  embroidered  with  the 
king's  name  and  the  royal  arms.  The  troop  w»8 
followed    by   forty   youths    attached    to    the   royal 
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stables,  gallantly  attired  in  doublets  of  carnation 
taffeta,  and  carrying  tlie  king^s  mounting-steps,  wbich 
were  made  of  ebony,  covered  with  carnation  taffeta 
fringed  with  gold. 

Then  came  twelve  mules  of  the  largest  size, 
each  led  by  a  couple  of  grooms,  and  sumptuously 
caparisoned  in  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  the 
royal  arms,  having  silver  bridles,  silver  bits,  and 
silver  poitrels,  while  their  heads  were  adorned  with 
lofty  carnation  and  black  plumes,  striped  with  silver. 
These  mules  made  a  most  gallant  show,  and  formed 
the  most  curious  paxt  of  the  procession,  as  they 
were  laden  with  bundles  of  canes,  tipped  with  blunt 
iron  points,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  approaching 
skirmish. 

Then  followed  four  more  trumpeters,  doing  their 
devoir,  and  after  them  came  riders,  grooms,  and 
pages,  in  the  livery  of  the  Conde  de  Olivarez,  con- 
ducting the  steed  belonging  to  his  excellency,  which 
was  superbly  trapped  for  the  occasion.  Then  came 
a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen,  all  clad  in  the  Conde- 
Duque's  livery,  and  carrying  white  targets  with 
white  bahdels. 

Next  came  another  squadron,  headed  by  the 
Admiral  of  Castile,  and  apparelled  in  his  livery  of 
black  satin  guarded  with  gold  lace.  These  cavaliers 
carried  black  targets  with  devices  of  gold. 

A  fourth   squadron   followed    arrayed  in  white 
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satin  laeed  and  flowered  with  silver,  and  canTing 
silver  bucklers.  These  were  headed  by  the  Conde 
de  Monterey. 

Two  other  troops  succeeded,  clad  in  the  liveries 
of  their  leaders,  and  provided  with  bucklers  having 
various  devices.  These  were  respectively  com- 
manded by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  the  Duke 
de  Sessa. 

All  these  squadrons  drew  up  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  remained  there  until 
the  king  came  forth  from  a  pavilion  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lists. 

His  majesty  was  attired  in  a  riding  suit  of  black 
taffeta,  which  became  him  well,  and  wore  black  and 
white  plumes  in  his  hat.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  who  wore  habiliments 
similar  to  those  of  his  majesty,  and  by  the  Conde 
de  Olivarez,  who  was  attired  in  orange-tawny  velvet 

As  Boon  as  Philip  came  forth,  the  grooms  led  his 
charger  towards  him,  the  steps  were  placed,  and  his 
majesty,  who  needed  little  help,  was  ceremoniously 
assisted  to  mount  by  the  Conde  de  Olivarez. 

On  gaining  the  saddle,  the  king  bowed  gra- 
ciously in  reply  to  the  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  then  rode  towards  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Don  Carlos  and 
Olivarez,  as  soon  as  they  had  mounted  their  steeds. 

Meanwhile,  cmea  had  been  distributed  among 
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the  hofsemen,  and  one  of  these  slender  javelins,  light 
as  a  reed,  together  with  a  buckler,  were  delivered 
to  his  majestj  by  his  equerry.  On  coming  up,  Don 
Carlos  and  Olivarez  were  similarly  armed. 

All  being  then  in  readiness,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
and  three  squadrons  wheeling  round  with  great 
quickness,  th^  king  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
galloped  with  them  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
arena,  where  they  faced  about  and  stood  still. 

Simultaneously,  a  corresponding  movement  was 
executed  with  equal  skill  and  rapidity  by  the  three 
other  squadrons,  under  the  command  of  Olivarez. 
These  posted  themselves  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
arena,  facing  the  king^s  troops. 

Again  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  upon  the  in- 
stant the  king  and  Olivarez  rode  agunst  eadi  other 
with  extraordinary  swiftness.  Bending  over  their 
horses'  necks  like  Moslems,  they  met  in  mid-career, 
shivering  their  javelins  against  each  other's  bucklers. 

Ere  turning,  fresh  lances  were  finished  them, 
and  as  they  met  again,  Philip  rose  suddenly  in  his 
saddle,  and  delivered  a  downward  thrust,  which 
Olivarez  caught  upon  his  target 

In  the  Ihird  encounter  they  hurled  their  canes 
against  each  other,  and  the  king's  aim  being  the 
best,  he  was  adjudged  the  victor.     Great  applause, 
followed  this  chivalrous  feat,  which  was  admirably 
performed. 
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Other  courses  were  then  run  between  Don  CarloB 
and  the  Marquis  de  Carpio,  the  Admiral  of  Castile 
and  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  the  Duke  de  Sessa 
and  the  Conde  de  Monterey.  No  disaster  occurred, 
and  the  prowess  of  the  champions  elicited  loud  ap- 
plause. 

These  encounters  between  the  leaders  having 
come  to  an  end,  the  opposing  troops  prepared  for 
the  grand  m^l^e.  The  squadrons  on  either  side  ex- 
tended so  as  to  form  two  lines,  and  this  was  no 
sooner  done  than  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge^ 

Holding  aloft  their  slender  javelins,  striking  spun 
in  their  steeds,  and  shouting  furiously,  the  opposing 
hosts,  respectively  led  by  the  king  and  Olivarez, 
dashed  against  each  other,  producing  all  the  effect 
of  a  battle-charge.  The  ground  quaked  beneath  the 
horses'  feet  The  shock  when  they  met  was  terrible, 
and  the  splintering  of  the  canes  sounded  like  the 
crackling  of  trees.  Several  cavaliers  were  unhorsed, 
but  none  were  much  hurt,  and  all  were  quickly  m 
the  saddle  again. 

Fresh  lances  being  quickly  furnished  to  the  horse- 
men, another  charge  took  place,  and  amid  a  tre- 
mendous crackling  of  canes  a  dozen  or  more  warriors 
rolled  in  the  dust.  As  almost  all  of  these  owned 
Olivarez  for  leader,  shouts  were  raised  for  the  king. 

As  soon  as  the  horsemen  were  in  a  condition  to 
renew  the  conflict,  they  were  arrayed  against  eacli 
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other  hj  their  leaders,  and  a  third  charge  was  made. 
Bat  this  time  a  skilful  manoBUvre  was  executed  by 
Olivarez.  As  the  opposing  force  rushed  against  him, 
he  opened  his  lines  and  let  them  pass  throtigh,  and 
then,  turning  quickly,  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
and  put  them  to  flight,  pursuing  them  round  the 
arena. 

This  flight  and  pursuit  constituted  the  most  ex- 
citing  part  of  the  spectacle,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only 
gave  the  cavaliers  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
horsemanship,  but  occasioned  a  great  number  of 
single  combats,  which  were  conducted  with  wonder- 
ful spirit 

In  the  end,  Philip  succeeded  in  rallying  his  scat- 
tered troops,  and  made  a  final  charge  against  his 
opponent  The  advantage  he  thus  gained  was  so  de- 
cisive, that  by  the  general  voice  he  was  proclaimed 
the  victor,  and  shouts  resounded  on  all  sides  of 
"Viva  el  Key!  Dios  guarde  al  Reyl" 

The  trumpets  again  sounded,  the  squadrons  re- 
formed with  wonderful  quickness,  and  then  quitted 
the  arena,  under  the  command  of  their  respective 
leaders,  in  as  perfect  order  as  if  no  engagement  had 
taken  place. 

Philip  and  Olivarez  remained  to  the  last,  and  as 
his  majesty  rode  out  of  the  arena,  the  acclamations 
of  the  beholders  were  renewed.  Having  dismounted, 
the  king  repaired  to  the  royal  canopy,  where  he  re- 
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oeived  the  congratulatioiis  of  Charles,  who  had  been 
greatly  delighted  with  the  spectacle. 

The  royal  party  then  adjourned  to  the  palace. 
An  hour  later  a  sumptaoos  banquet  was  served,  at 
which  all  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court 
sat  down.  After  the  banquet,  the  grand  suite  of 
apartments  were  thrown  open,  and  a  ball  concluded 
the  festivities  of  the  day. 
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BOOK  vn. 

THE   ESCORIAiL. 


The  Spanish  Match,  IL  18 


I. 

The  Ohorch  of  the  Escorial. 

The  royal  edifice  of  San  Lorenzo  of  the  Escorial, 
to  which  we  must  now  return,  cost  its  "holy  founder," 
as  Philip  n.  was  termed  by  the  grateful  monks  whom 
he  lodged  there,  upwards  of  six  millions  of  ducats 
in  construction  and  embellishment.  Its  design  ori- 
ginated in  a  vow  made  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of 
Saint  Quentin  to  erect  a  monastery  and  dedicate  it 
to  San  Lorenzo,  in  place  of  one  which  his  majesty 
had  destroyed  while  bombarding  the  city. 

The  conventual  palace  was  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  gridiron  —  the  implement  of  torture  used  for 
the  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  grilled  alive. 

Commenced  in  1563  by  Juan  Bautista  de  To- 
ledo, the  gigantic  pile,  which  was  built  of  granite 
obtained  from  the  neighbouring  sierra,  was  not  com- 
pleted until  twenty-one  years  later,  by  the  celebrated 
Juan  fde  Herrera.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  nearly 
the  close  of  the  century  that  the  work  was  absolutely 
ended. 

From  a  seat  hewn  in  the  rock,  amid  a  chesnut 
grove  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the 

18* 
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spot,  Philip  watched  the  progress  of  his  vast  design. 
The  rocky  bench  occupied  hj  the  moody  monarch 
still  exists,  and  is  known  as  La  Silla  de  Bey. 

The  Escorial  comprehended  a  palace,  a  convent, 
a  church,  and  a  royal  mausoleam.  Im  the  Podridero, 
or  royal  vault,  at  the  period  of  our  history  reposed 
three  kings.  In  this  splendid  sepulchre  the  Btoperor 
Charles  V.,  Riilip  11.,  Philip  HI.,  and  theiir  wives 
and  their  descendants,  have  subsequently  been  laid. 

The  convent,  which  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  the  vast  structure,  and  which  was  endowed  by  its 
founder  with  a  revenue  of  forty  thousand  crowns, 
w^  occupied  by  Hieronymite  fiiars.  An  austere 
character  pervaded  the  entire  structure.,  There  were 
an  QxtraordinAry  number  of  apa^rtments,  many  of 
then^  adorned  with  rare  paintings  and  sculptures, 
but  they  were  all  gloomy.  The  magnificent  libnuy 
formed  at  the  Escorial  by  Philip  was  removed  to, 
Mi^rid  by  his  successor. 

In  planning  the  convant-palape  it  waa  the  desbe 
of  its  founder  to  build  it  of  unsurpaasabld  9i«e  aiKl 
^andeqr,  and  of  such  «olid  material  thi^t  it,  s^^Jd 
Ordure  for  ages.  So  far  he  9]VLccQi9de4>  for  Hie^  edi- 
fice still  exists  i^  all  its  primiUv^,  m^^ty.  Sut  hs 
has  stamped  his  own  character  upon  the  pile,  s^d 
the  gloom  wluch  it  wore  in  1^9  days,  h^ngs  oyer  it 
still.    Hhe  rnonk^  are  gone  —  thw  rev^ni^es  have 
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beeii  confiscated  ^-*-  birt  the  Escorial  is  sadder  and 
more  sombre  witiliout  them. 

AH  the  choicest  paintingB  that  adorned  iiSB 
ebamb>n*s  are  gone  te^o'^^and  those  thM  are  left  only 
speak  of  ihe  gloriies  of  the  past  Such  was  Philip*« 
attachment  to  the  -structure,  that,  with  his  dying 
breath,  he  changed  his  son,  as  he  would  prosper,  to 
take  care  of  the  Escorial. 

By  the  Spaniards  the  mighty  edifice  is  denomi- 
nated the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 

And  now  let  us  rej(»n  the  Duke  de  Cea  and 
Graham,  wiham  we  left  approaching  the  church. 

On  setting  foot  on  the  black  and  white  marble 
pavement  of  the  naVe,  Gh-aham  Was  awe-stricken  by 
the  grandeur  aiEid  i^emnity  of  the  fane. 

But  though  he  adniired  the  severe  simplicity  of 
its  desi^  —  though  he  was  charmed  by  the  vaulted 
roof,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  dome  • —  though 
he  noted  4he  numerous  shtines)  at  all  of  which 
tapets  were  burning,  lighting  up  the  mag)ii£cent 
pictures  and  exquisite  statues  with  which  the  walls 
-were  adorned  —  his  attentibn  soon  became  riveted 
by  the  high  altar,  the  wonders  of  Whidi  were  fully 
revealed  by  an  immense  silver  chandelier,  suspended 
from  the  superbly-painted  roof  B^^  the  light  of  this 
splendid  lamp,  which  wi»3  kept  ever  burning,  he  ^ould 
discern  ihe  suparb  altar-sereen,  a|)proached  by  nine- 
teen malrble  steps,  the  ei^uisite  columns  of  agat^ 
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and  jasper,  the  marvelloiifl  pamtings,  the  gilt  stataep, 
and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  tabernacle  o(  gilt 
bronze,  which  it  took  seven  years  to  fabricate. 

But  the  objects  that  struck  him  most,  and,  in- 
deed, startled  him  by  their  life-like  effect,  were  the 
kneeling  figures  of  gilt  bronze  ranged  in  the  ai^ 
cades  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  The  statues  on 
the  right  were  those  of  Philip  11.  with  three  of  his 
wives  —  Queen  Mary  of  England  being  omitted  — 
and  his  unhappy  son,  Don  Carlos.  Those  on  the 
left  were  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  his  wife  Elisabeth, 
his  daughter  the  Empress  Maria,  and  his  sisters 
Eleanora  and  Maria. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  those  bronze  statues,'^ 
he  remarked,  in  a  low  tone  to  De  Cea. 

"They  are  magnificent,"  replied  the  other.  "One 
might  easily  cheat  oneself  into  the  belief  that  they 
are  living  persons  engaged  in  prayer." 

"For  a  moment  I  thought  so,"  said  Graham. 

"Examine  them  more  closely,  and  you  wiQ  see 
with  what  accuracy  tlie  minutest  detail  of  the  cos- 
tume is  given,"  said  De  Cea.  "The  blazoniy  on 
the  mantles  of  the  two  monarchs  is  admirable,  as 
you  can  perceive  even  from  this  distance.  In  the 
Podridero,  which  lies  beneath  the  high  altar,  rest 
all  the  personages  you  see  there  represented.  Note, 
I  pray  you,  the  oratory  on  the  right  of  the  altar. 
In  that  small  chamber  Philip  II.  passed  his  latest 
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hours.  Through  yon  little  window,  without  quit- 
ting his  couch,  he  could  see  the  hi^  altar,  hear 
mass  performed,  and  assist  at  the  holy  rites.  There 
he  breathed  his  last." 

With  noiseless  footsteps  Graham  then  moved 
towards  the  altar,  and  became  so  enthralled,  that 
for  some  minutes  he  was  not  aware  that  De  Cea 
had  left  him.  Though  somewhat  surprised  at  his 
friend^s  disappearance,  he  continued  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  marvels  of  the  church,  visiting  the  choir, 
the  sacristy,  the  Pantheon,  the  Podridero,  and  the 
little  chamber  in  which  Philip  died.  And  it  was 
well  there  was  so  much  to  occupy  his  attention, 
for  more  than  an  hoiur  elapsed  before  De  Cea  re- 
appeared. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Don  Antonio  Guino, 
and  his  looks  gave  augury  of  success. 

"All  goes  well,"  he  said.  "I  have  seen  Dona 
Flor.     She  will  assist  us." 

"But  what  of  Don  Christobal?"  said  Graham. 

"Neither  he  nor  Don  Pompeo  can  interfere  with 
us.  They  are  both  detained  in  Madrid,"  replied 
DeCea. 

"Ama2sement!"  exclaimed  Graham.  "How  has 
this  been  effected?" 

"Come  this  way,  and  you  shall  learn,"  replied 
De  Cea,  leading  him  into  an  aisle  on  the  right, 
whither  they  were  followed  by  Don  Antonio. 
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*^Now  you  shall  hear  what  I  have  done  to  Mrve 
you,"  said  De  >Cea.  '^Doriiig  the  isteival  het^v^een 
your  visit  to  me  and  our  deptiiitore,  1  eatmed  ht- 
quiries  to  be  made  at  Don  ChristobtfTs  boufie,  axid 
ascertained  that  bofli  he  and  Bon  P<Anpeo  were 
in  Madrid,  but  iiiat  their  horses  were  ordered  for 
six  o^dook,  at  which  hour  they  intended  to  eet 
out  for  the  Esconal.  On  learning  iMa,  I  imme- 
diately flew  to  Olivarez,  and  obtained  an  coder 
from  Irim  eojoining  idteir  artlendance  upon  the  king 
at  the  pahi^e  tthis  evening,  aft  nine  o-dock.  The 
order  oould  not  be  disobeyed.  I  >gave  it  to  Ikfn 
Antonio,  who  undertook  <to  deliver  it,  and  *&ietL  to 
foUow  me  to  tiie  Bscoriai.  This  de^ne,  I  set  out 
tranquilly  with  you.  Don  Antonio  will  •ni>w  leH 
you  how  the  carder  was  executed.'* 

^'It  was  a  -langhable  scene,"  'replied  Don  An- 
ionio.  ^'I  waited  to  the  last  moment,  and  just  as 
the  two  caballeros  had  mounted  their  horses  and 
wese  labout  to  depart,  I  rode  lEtp  and  delivered  the 
order.  Tou  may  imagine  their  tage  >atnd  'conster- 
aation.  Bon  Pompeo  swore  terribly,  bu4  Bon 
Christobal  said  little.  However,  there  was  vtoflung 
for  it  but  obiedienoe.  Th^  both  ffioMMtnted'^  and 
Bon  Christobal  called  to  one  of  his  lafsqui^,  and 
bade  iiim  pr^ave  to  start  instantiy  for  the  Escorial. 
'I  am  going  to  the  Eseorml,  ^enor,'  I  said,  'and 
will  convey  any  message  you  may  desire  to  send.' 
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'Yon  will  do  me  a  great  favour,  senor,  if  you  will 
deliver  this  ring  to  the  Gonde  de  Saldana,'  he 
replied.  'He  is  at  the  palace  —  yon  will  easily 
find  him.'  'Ere  two  liours  he  shall  have  the  ring, 
senor,'  I  replied.  'Wha*  arfe  yoti  abotrt  to  do?' 
cried  Don  Potapeo.  'If  yon  send  that  token,  &&. 
will  be  at  an  end.'  'It  is  useless  to  pursue  tire 
Blatter  farther,'  rejoined  Don  Chriritobal.  Tate  !s 
against  me.  I  had  etrin^  %o  the  'fired  determination 
thttt  iSxe  maniage  should  tsike  place  to-ni^t,  ot  not 
at  all.  Thete  is  now  an  ^nd  of  the  affa^.  'But 
the  marriage  may  take  place  to-morrow,'  "tfrged  Ddti 
Pompeo.  'No,  let  her  Wed  Don  Eicardo,  if  she 
will.  I  have  done  with  her,"  rejoined  Don  CJhtis- 
tobal.  'Dettiver  tbe  ring  to  the  conde,  sefior,'  he 
-add^d  to  me.  'It  shall  be  done  witiiout  fail,'  I  re- 
ttuned.  'Have  you  any  othefr  message,  senorP' 
'None,'  he  replied.  'The  cotide  will  understand  itis 
import'  On  this  I  left  thcfth,  and  galloped  dS  tb 
the  fiscorial.    And  here  I  am." 

"Have  you  got  the  ring?"  cried  Graham. 

"Hew  it  is,"  replied  Don  Antonio.  "But  I 
DaaiBOt  give  it  you.  I  have  promised  to  deliver  it 
to  the  Conde  de  Saldana." 

"You  shall  deliver  it  to  him,"  stfifl  De  Cea. 
"Now  come  with  me." 

And  they  all  three  quitted  1^  chtirch,  and 
entered  the  palace. 
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II. 

The  Ring. 

On  that  same  evening,  in  a  large  apartment  in 
the  palace  were  assembled  the  Conde  de  Saldana, 
Dona  Casilda,  &nd  Dora  Flor.  The  chamber,  though 
well  lighted  and  richly  famished,  looked  sombre,  as 
did  all  the  rooms  in  the  EscoriaL 

For  some  time  previously  the  conde  had  been 
in  a  state  of  great  irritation  and  anxiety,  but  as  he 
did  not  expect  much  sympathy  irom  his  daughters, 
he  strove  to  control  his  feelings,  and  contented  him- 
self with  expressing  his  extreme  surprise  at  the  non- 
appearance of  Don  Christobal  and  Don  Pompeo. 

Though  his  daughters  could  have  easily  set  his 
mind  at  rest  on  that  fcore,  they  did  not  care  to 
give  him  any  information  —  and,  indeed,  took  no 
notice  of  his  impatience. 

Just  at  nine  o^clock  the  door  opened,  and  an 
aged  monk,  dad  in  the  dark  robes  of  the  order  of 
San  Geronimo,  and  whose  venerable  appearance 
was  heightened  by  a  long  grey  beard,  entered  the 
room. 

He  saluted  the  party,  and  after  looking  round 
with  surprise,  remarked: 

"All  is  prepared  for  the  marriage.  But  where 
is  the  bridegroom?" 
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"I  fear  the  marriage  cannot  take  place  to-night, 
as  arranged,  good  father,*'  replied  the  conde.  *^I  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  to  Don  Christobal. 
He  and  Don  Ppmpeo  ought  to  have  been  here  an 
hour  ago." 

^^I  only  waited  Padre  Benito's  arrival  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  truth,  father,"  ^aid  Dora  Flor.  "They 
are  detained  in  Madrid  by  an  order  from  the 
minister." 

"What  do  I  hear?"  exclaimed  the  conde.  "Don 
Christobal  and  Don  Pompeo  detained  by  Olivarez! 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?" 

"Because  I  begged  her  to  remain  silent,  father," 
interposed  Casilda.  "Because  I  hoped  and  believed 
that  Padre  Benito,  whose  heart  I  know  to  be  filled 
with  kindness  and  compassion,  would  aid  me  in  my 
efforts  to  induce  you  to  forego  this  hateful  marriage. 
A  few  words  from  your  lips,"  she  added  to  the  friar, 
"will  move  my  father,  and  make  him  change  his 
purpose,  even  at  the  latest  moment.  Do  not  let 
me  be  sacrificed." 

"Sacrificed!  daughter,"  exclaimed  the  friar. 

"If  I  am  wedded  to  Don  Christobal,  I  shall  be 
made  miserable  for  life,"  cried  Casilda.  "Oh!  save 
me,  holy  father!  save  me  I" 

"My  heart  is  indeed  touched  by  your  entreaties, 
daughter,"  said  Padre  Benito,  "and  I  would  gladly 
preserve  you  from  the  misery  you  anticipate.     Oh, 
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noble  conde,  let  me  add  my  supplieationB  to  those 
off  ^ronr  dhlld.  Iteftetet4,  while  there  is  yet  tiiti^  Dd 
tiot  let  llhis  itt'dtricf^afole  *mp  be  >Uikl^." 

**0ea6^  theKe  <eiita^ati!ei»,  good  fk&er,'"  ifep^led  Ite 
conde.  **I  cannot  listen  to  them.  I  have  given  Wf 
jnromise  to  Do<l  Ohristobal,  MnA  trnless  he  releases 
me,  the  maihri^age  ijo/ost  take  place.*' 

"I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  said  the  friar.  "But  Dea 
Christobal  may  be  moved." 

"He  is  inflexible,"  rejoined  iihe  conde. 

"Hear  me,  good  father,"  said  Casilda  to  tiie 
friar.  "My  heart  is  given  to  another.  The  conde 
knows  it,  and  yet  be  will  force  ine  into  iMs  fiatefol 
mateh." 

"I  cannoft  help  it,"  cried  Saldana,  in  a  voice  of 
amgnish.  "Heaven  knows  I  do  not  desire  to  make 
yon  miserable,  my  child!  Heaven  knows  I  would 
willingly  give  yon  to  Don  EieardO)  whom  I  love 
as  a  son!  Bwt  I  aib  bound  by  clMins  that  cannot  be 
sundered." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  to  avert  ^is  date  cala- 
mity?" s^d  Padtfe  Beftito. 

"Nothing!  —  mothiagl"  groaned  the  cdnd^ 

"Tes,  yes^  all  can  be  0et  right,"  cried  Dona 
Flor.  "Come  in!  come  in!"  obe  added,  opening  a 
«ide-door,  and  giving  «dtnitt«»ee  to  Grahtftti  and 
the  two  others. 

An  irtepressible  cry  of  deKgbt  *ui»t  ftom  Ca- 


sjM»,  9»4ii  vQg<liidtjB9ft  of  h^T  ibAWst  fuemm^,  she 
^e^'  ii^meifids  h^^  Igym^  "^kQ  caag(hit:  her  ja  tijiaf  arum. 

For  a  few  momeoM  Bx^^n^  Jie^t  lihe  old  cfm^. 
^)imt,  ^wi  Pa4r^  Je^i*Q  w^  Wj  ^Biniwk,.  tllpugh 
he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  comprehend  bAHF  mi^^(gini 
stp^d. 

"You  will  not  mar  iMt  k^V^9fmk  ^^^  pp^de«?'' 
1^.  saJ4>  ^  l^Jgth,. 

'^Wh^t  am  I  to  do?"  groapod^  S^Idana.  ''Doo^ 
Chii9tQbaJr  ^^ill  not  ]rQlQa9d  met  i^Qm  my  pi^niise.  \ 
l^esQjoght  hm  tp,  dO)  9Q.  wl^Q  ^e  IfM^li,  m^t,.  but  he 
refused." 

^QiSi  ahsenee  bespeaks  that,  he  bAS  abimdoned 
the  marriage,"  remarked  Padre  Benito. 

**J  should  thii^.  so,  iS  \^.  hf^  s^t;  m^  any 
tQ^e^>"  ^ajd  th(E>  cQp4e»  *^But  I  h^ye.  i:Q<»iviQ4 
none." 

"I  h(^ye  a  tokj^  &019  Doq  Qbnstf^bftl;"  said  Don 
Antonio.  "Tla:^e  hpuj^  ag%  t  laft  bii»  iQ  Vadi^i^ 
an4  b^  4esiied  v^e  tci  give  you.  tbisiruaig,  aA(ji[ing  you 
would  understand  its  import" 

"I  ^I.  I  dol"  exolainwd  Saldapa,,  jayftilly. 
^^ThiBi  rkig  li^taa^^a  m^  from  my  prpmiae^" 

"Thexi  y<»u  a^^  fire«  to  be9tow  y^ui:  dajogbter  on 
Don  Bicardo,  se^^or  oonde,"  si^d  Pe  Coa.  ^'Coi^ie 
fo^rward,"  be  a^e^  t^  6f«b<^m  «i^  C^M^ai)  ''and 
let  hio^  join  your  bauds  and  give  you  hi^  b^Q-. 
diction." 
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^^ Their  hands  shall  be  joined  at  the  altar,  and 
that  without  delay /^  said  the  conde,  embracing 
them.     ^^Lackily  all  is  prepared." 

"And  the  bridegroom  has  been  found,"  said 
Padre  Benito. 

"And  Don  Christobal  himself  has  sent  the 
wedding-ring,"  added  De  Cea. 

"Stay!  I  have  something  to  say  before  we 
proceed  to  the  chapel,"  cried  the  conde.  "Sir 
Eichard  Graham,  I  know  you  love  my  daughter.  I 
give  her  to  yon.  But  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of 
her  wedding  portion." 

"Oh!  senor  conde,  heed  not  that!"  cried  Gra- 
ham. 

"Pardon  me,  amigo,  the  matter  is  really  im- 
portant, and  ought  to  be  arranged,"  interposed  De 
Cea. 

"It  BhaU  be  arranged,"  rejoined  the  conde.  "Yon 
know  I  never  break  my  word.  Sir  Richard." 

"I  have  good  reason,  to  know  it,  senor  conde," 
he  replied. 

"Well,  then,  Casilda  will  bring  you  die  same 
dower  she  would  have  brought  Don  Christobal." 

"Nobly  done!"  cried  De  Cea;  while  Casilda 
threw  her  arms  about  her  father^s  neck. 

"I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  seior  conde,"  said 
Graham;  "but  I  should  have  been  well  content  with 
Casilda  without  a  wedding  portion." 
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"That's  all  very  welV  whispered  De  Cea.  "But 
it  is  much  better  as  it  is.  And  now  that  all  is 
settled,  senor  conde,"  he  added  aloud,  "let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  chapel." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Saldana. 

Attendants  were  then  summoned,  and  the  door 
being  thrown  open,  the  conde  gave  his  hand  to 
Casilda,'  and  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the 
chapel. 

"I  congratulate  you  heartily,  amigo,"  said  De 
Cea  to  Graham,  as  they  took  their  way  along  the 
corridor.  "You  have  got  a  charming  bride  and  a 
splendid  wedding  portion.  Though  the  prince  Tnay 
fail,  you  at  least  have  succeeded  in  making  a  capital 
Spanish  Match." 

III. 

Boyal  Presents.. 

The  last  day  that  Charles  had  to  spend  in 
Madrid  had  now  arrived,  and  he  was  conferring 
about  his  departure  with  Buckingham  and  Lord 
Kensington,  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the 
Marquis  de  Avila,  the  king's  principal  rider. 

The  marquis,  who  was  a  very  important-looking 
personage,  came  attended  by  four  officers  of  the 
household,  bearing  presents  for  the  prince. 

"I  am  sent  by  the  king  to  offer  these  gifts  to 
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your  higlmpsRx  W  ^  DMWk  tf  hjto  n^^qty's.  Iwoljlierly 
lojrei^"  8^4  AjriU.  "This,  pisjbol  witfii  the  9v;o^  and 
dfli^yer,,  fiol)  witji,  diumpud^,  b^lon|p^  to  hisrxnajpat/s 
illuatriouB  grandsire,  Philip  11.  With,  thepe.  crow- 
bows  theDq^^o.  ^^J^edinar^idoipJA  s^ryed  bisiiviijesty. 
l^hlfi,  pistol  beloipgeud,  to,  t^e  Dlnk^.  i^  Qmwi^  These 
ri9.pie^,  of  the  finest,  workiQf^hip  of  l^ol^do1^  were 
fpnged  for  tfoe  king  Wfflfiielf ,.  wdlr  h^ve  I^q^  us^d  b/ 
his  majesty.  It  is  not  on  account  of  their  vahie 
tbint  his  majesty  beg^  yoim  highnQs^l^i  acceptaqoe  of 
tbi98e  weapons^  but  hp  Q09c.eiyQ4,  tl^iy  wf^  ime 
sonie  interest  in.  your  eyes.!^ 

"Gifts  more  acc^pti^ble  Q9M,  not  pQsaibly  bi^To 
beeu  bestoTy;ed  ^pon  mfkh  replied*  CWto-  "I  p»J 
you  tell  his  majesty  so.^^ 

"I  have  more  to  offer  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty," pursued  Avila.  "The  king  has  sent  your 
bigness  eighteen  Spanish  jennets,  six  Barbaiy 
horses  of  the  purest  race,  as  many  mares,  and  twenty 
foals." 

"And  let,  i^e  ad^*,  for  I  bai^e  s^en  tb^m,"  aaid 
Archie,  who  had  exjiteired  at.  th^.  aiim^  timf^  aa  the 
marquia,  "that,  all  tb^e.  jennets ,,  Bjsrbary  horses, 
mares,  and  foals,,  are  covered;  wi|;)^tm^tl^  o£  orimson 
yelyQt,  garded  wijh,  gpjd,  l^p^  s^fi  eipJ^Roipteredi  with 
the  royal  arms  " 

"I  cannot  thank  his  majesty  suf&piwt^v  said 
Charles.     "Wear  this,  I  pray  you,  migrquis,  as  a 
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token  of  my  regard,"  he  added,  prosentiiig  him 
with  a  splendid  diamond  ring. 

Ayila  bowed  profoundly,  placed  the  glittering 
gem  upon  his  finger,  and  then,  turning  to  Bnckiag* 
ham,  said, 

^^His  majesty  sends  your  grace  this  diamond 
girdle." 

**'Tis  superb  I"  exclaunod  Buckingham,  en- 
raptured. 

*^It  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  crowns,  your 
grace,"  said  Avila. 

Buckingham  detached  a  magnificent  diamond 
clasp  from  his  hat,  and  presented  it  to  the  marquia 

"Nay,  my  lord,  this  is  too  rich  a  gift,"  said 
Avila.     ""lis  as  valuable  as  the  girdle." 

"Keep  it,  I  pray  you,"  rejoined  Buckingham. 

Avila  bowed  profoundly. 

"To  you,  my  lord  of  Kensington,"  he  said,  "his 
majesty  sends  four  Spanish  horses  and  two  hundred 
diamohd  buttons,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard." 

"I  fear  I  am  forgotten,"  remarked  Archie.  "Tell 
his  majesty  I  am  beholden  for  what  he  has  not 
sent." 

"Thou  art  mistaken,  gossip,"  rejoined  Avila. 
"Thou  wilt  not  go  away  empty  handed.  The  king 
sends  thee  the  largest  donkey  to  be  found  in  his 
dominions!" 

"I  humbly  thank  his  majesty,"  replied  Arch'^ 

The  Spanish  Match,  11.  19 
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^^The  animal  will  remind*  me  of  —  I  won^t  say 
whom.  I  have  no  diamond  rings  or  brooches  to 
bestow  upon  your  lordship,  and  you  won't  deign,  I 
suppose,  to  accept  this  bauble.'^ 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  other  presents 
were  received  by  the  prince.  The  queen  sent  him 
fifty  skins  of  amber,  and  other  costly  perfumes.  A 
casket  filled  with  jewels  was  sent  by  the  Infanta; 
and  several  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  which  had 
excited  his  admiration,  were  presented  to  him  by 
Olivarez. 

Charles  made  presents  in  return  of  equal  mag- 
nificence, which  were  delivered  by  Lord  Kensington. 

To  iJie  king  he  sent  a  superb  sword,  the  handle 
and  scabbard  of  which  were  garnished  with  price- 
less  gems.  To  the  Infante  Don  Carlos  be  gave  a 
ring  containing  a  diamond  of  inestimable  value  set 
in  a  cup.  To  the  Cardinal  Infante  Don  Fernando 
he  gave  a  pectoral  of  topazes  and  diamonds,  having 
a  large  pendent  pearl  of  the  purest  water.  And  to 
the  Conde  de  Olivarez  he  gave  a  great  diamond  of 
eight  carats,  with  a  splendid  pear-shaped  pearl  at- 
tached to  it 

Other  jewels  were  also  presented  by  him  to  the 
Duke  del  Infantado,  the  Admiral  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  and  the  Conde  de  Puebla. 

As  faithful  chroniclers,  we  are  also  bound  to  re- 
cord that  before  leaving  Madrid  the  prince  bestowed 
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rich  gifts  upon  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber 
and  the  king's  pages.  Moreover,  he  gratified,  the 
royal  archers  with  four  thousand  crowns. 

IV. 

How  Charles  took  Leftve  of  the  Infanta. 

An  hour  before  noon  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Buckingham,  and  attended  by  Bristol,  Sir  Walter 
Aston,  Lord  Kensington,  and  other  English  nobles, 
proceeded  to  the  king's  chapel  in  the  palace,  where 
he  found  Philip,  the  Infantes  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Fernando,  Olivarez,  and  the  state  council. 

At  the  altar  stood  the.  Patriarch  of  the  Indies. 

Kneeling  before  this  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary, Philip  and  Charles  solemnly  swore  to  observe 
the  terms  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  entered  into  be- 
tween them. 

The  oath  taken,  they  arose. 

Turning  towards  the  assemblage,  Charles  then 
delivered  a  seJeiled  packet  to  Bristol,  saying,  as  he 
gave  it, 

"This  packet  contains  the  procuration  empower- 
ing his  majesty  the  king,  or  his  Highness  the  In- 
fante Don  Carlos,  to  marry  the  Lady  Infanta  Maria 
in  my  name.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Pope's  dispen- 
sation, your  lordship  will  deliver  the  proxy  to  the 
king." 

1Q»  A 
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"It  Bhall  be  done  as  yonr  higlmess  directs/^  re- 
joined Bristol 

"On  my  part,"  said  Philip,  addressing  the  as- 
semblage, "I  undertake  to  act  as  proxy  for  his 
highness  the  prince.  And  I  further  engage  that  the 
marriage  shall  take  place  before  Christmas,  at  the 
latest." 

This  ceremony  over,  Charles  returned  to  his  own 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  for  the  next  two  hours 
his  time  was  fully  occupied  in  receiving  the  various 
important  personages  who  came  to  take  formal  leave 
of  him. 

Chief  among  these  were  the  Papal  I^uncio,  the 
ambassadors  of  Germany  and  Venice,  the  corregidor 
of  Madrid,  the  Conde  de  Oondamar,  the  members 
of  the  different  councils,  and  the  principal  grandees 
of  the  court 

In  bidding  them  adieu,  Charles  thanked  them 
in  cordial  and  gracious  terms  for  their  attention  to 
him  during  his  prolonged  stay  in  Madrid.  To  each 
member  of  the  state  council,  and  to  the  corregidor, 
he  presented  a  superb  diamond  ring. 

Attended  by  several  of  his  suite,  Charles  then 
repaired  to  the  queen^s  apartments,  for  the  puipose 
of  taking  formal  leave  of  her  majesty  and  the  In- 
fanta. He  found  them  in  a  magnificent  salon,  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  principal  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
attended  by  a  host  of  gaily-attired  pages  and  meninas. 
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The  leaye-taking  was  cohducted  widi  all  the 
rigid  fcrmality  of  Spanish  etiquette.  The  conver- 
sation chiefly  turned  upon  the  presents  made  to  the 
two  illustrious  ladies  hj  the  prince.  To  the  queen 
he  gave  a  magnificent  diamond  of  twenty  carats,  a 
triangle  of  brilliants,  and  earrings,  each  having  a 
diamond  as  large  as  a  bean.  Her  majesty,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  jewels,  was  enraptured  with 
the  gifts. 

To  the  Countess  Olivarez  he  gave  a  cross  of  large 
diamonds,  and  to  the  Duchess  de  Gandia  and  the 
Countess  de  Lemos,  the  queen^s  principal  ladies,  he 
gave  similar  ornaments. 

To  the  Infanta  he  gave  a  necklace  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  large  pear-shaped  pearls,  a  collar 
of  great  balass  rubies,  with  knots  of  pearls,  and  two 
sets  of  pearl  earrings  of  incalculable  value. 

"Do  you  like  those  pearls,  Maria?"  he  said  to 
her,  in  a  low  voice.  "They  are  the  choicest  of  the 
king  my  fisither^s  gems." 

"They  are  beautiful  —  most  beautiful,"  she  re* 
plied,  in  the  same  tone.  "But  I  fear  I  shall  never 
wear  them." 

The  presentiment  proved  correct  The  gems 
were  subsequently  returned  to  the  prince. 

As  Charles  took  leave  of  the  Infanta,  in  the 
cold  and  stately  fashion  prescribed  by  etiquette,  he 
had  much  ado  to  maintain  his  firmness,   and  she 
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bad  equal  difficnlty  in  repressing  her  emotion.  Her 
hand  trembled,  and  her  lips  and  cheeks  were 
bloodless. 

"Fariewell,  Marial"  he  said. 

**Adios,  prince  I"  she  mnrmnred. 

Fixing  npon  her  a  look  she  never  forgot,  and 
which  quite  as  eloquently  as  words  proclaimed  the 
anguish  of  his  heart,  Charles  quitted  the  salon  with 
his  attendants. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  Infanta's  strength  quite 
forsook  her,  and  she  swooned  away. 

V. 

Wberein  is   recounted   by   an  exalted  Personage   a  long-promised 
Legend.. 

In  the  evening,  a  farewell  fSte  was  given  to  the 
prince  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol 

The  entertainment  was  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription, and  all  the  royal  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Infanta,  who  was  slightly  indisposed, 
honoured  it  with  their  presence.  The  principal 
salon  was  converted  into  a  ball-room  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  here  those  devoted  to  the  dance  remained; 
but  the  evening  being  magnificent,  many  of  the 
guests  preferred  wandering  about  the  illuminated 
gardens. 

Among  those  were  the  king  and  the  royal  party. 
After  a  few  turns  on  the  terrace,  they  seated  them- 
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selves  at  the  farther  end  of  the  lawn,  where  they 
were  BvMdeaHj  removed  j&om  the  sounds  of 
reveky.  Charles  was  with  them,  of  course.  Indeed, 
he  and  the  king  had  been  inseparable  daring  the 
evening. 

"This  garden  is  very  charming,"  remarked  the 
queen. 

"I  thought  it  so  when  I  first  arrived  at  Madrid," 
replied  Charles.  "But  since  I  have  seen  the 
gardens  of  the  Buen  Eetiro,  it  appears  insignifi- 
cant" 

"How  comes  the  house  to  be  so  strangely  de- 
signated?" she  inquired. 

"I  am  unable  to  inform  your  majesty,"  he  re* 
plied.  "Lord  Bristol  told  me  there  was  a  legend 
attached  to  it,  but  he  has  never  related  it  to  me." 

"I  have  heard  the  story,  and  will  tell  it  you," 
said  Philip.  "It  is  a  sort  of  family  legend,  for  my 
grandsire  is  connected  with  it." 


THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEVEN 
CmMNEYS. 

"You  must  know,  then,"  began  the  king,  "that 
this  house,  which  has  obtained  a  designation  so 
singular,    was  built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
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Harquifl  de  Xavalquinto,  in  the  time  of  Philip  IL 
Now  the  marqma  was  a  very  mysterioiis  penonage, 
and  had  even  the  reputation  of  being  a  magician, 
being  addicted,  it  was  said,  to  nnlawfol  studies. 

*^In  consequence  of  these  rumours  he  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  Holy  Inquisition,  but  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  him,  and  he  was  liberated. 
At  the  same  time,  certain  papers  found  in  his 
possession,  and  covered  with  cabalistio  figures, 
which  no  one  could  understand,  were  ordered  to 
be  burnt.  An  odd  circumstance  then  occurred.  A 
small  piece  of  parchment  escaped  the  flames  — 
indeed,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  official  employed 
to  destroy  these  writings  that  it  would  not  burn. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  quite  certain  that  while 
the  rest  of  ihe  papers  were  consumed,  this  parch- 
ment remained  untouched.  Upon  it  were  written 
several  sentences,  but  in  a  character  which  the  offi- 
cial could  not  decipher. 

**  Instead  of  delivering  the  parchment  to  the 
chief  inquisitor,  as  was  his  duty,  the  knave  kept 
it  in  his  own  possession,  but  he  was  speedily 
punished,  for  he  fell  grievously  sick,  and,  when 
dying,  told  the  priest  who  attended  him  what  he 
had  done,  and  gave  him  the  paper.  The  priest  did 
not  entirely  believe  in  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
parchment,  but  deeming  it  right  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  dying  man,  he  delivered  the  mys- 
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terions  scroll  to  the  grand  inqoisitor.  It  chanced 
that  on  that  verj  day  the  inquisitor  had  an  audience 
with  the  king,  so,  taking  the  parchment  with  him, 
he  showed  it  to  his  majesty,  telling  him  what  had 
occurred. 

"Philip  regarded  it  with  religious  horror,  hut 
he  at  once  perceived  that  the  characters  were  Ara- 
bian, and  sent  for  a  person  learned  in  that  language 
to  interpret  them.  When  the  scroll  was  shown  to 
this  man,  he  turned  pale  and  trembled,  but  refused 
to  communicate  what  he  had  found  out  to  any  other 
ear  than  that  of  his  majesty.  Upon  this,  Philip  dis* 
missed  his  attendants,  and  heard  what  the  man  had 
to  say  in  private. 

"Next  day,  without  mentioning  his  design, 
Philip,  accompanied  by  two  attendants,  went  to 
Xavalquinto^s  mansion,  and  was  very  ceremoniously 
received  by  the  old. marquis,  who  humbly  desired 
to  know  what  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit  from  his  majesty. 

"*You  shall  know  that  presently,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied Philip,  sternly.  'Meantime,  I  wish  to  see  the 
garden.' 

^'^Your  majesty  has  only  to  command,'  rq»lied 
Xavalquinto. 

"And  he  then  conducted  the  king  to  the  garden. 
Without  bestowing  a  regard  at  any  object,  Philip 
selected  a  spot  whence  he  could  obtain  a  good  viev 
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of  the  house.  Very  possibly  he  stationed  himself 
where  we  are  vow  seated.  After  examining  the 
stractnre  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said  to  Xavalquinto, 
fixing  a  searching  glance  upon  him  as  he  spoke, 

*'  'How  many  chimneys  has  your  house,  my 
lord?' 

*''Six,  sire,'  replied  the  marquis,  surprised  at 
the  question. 

*' 'There  ought  to  he  seven,'  said  the  king.  'Let 
another  be  built  without  delay.' 

"  'But,  sire,  another  chimney  will  spoil  the  sym- 
metry of  the  building,'  remonstrated  Xavalquinto. 

"'No  matter.  I  will  have  it  done,'  rejoined 
Philip,  peremptorily. 

"  'I  would  rather  your  majesty  would  order  me 
to  pull  down  the  mansion  than  so  to  disfigure  it,' 
said  Xavalquinto. 

"  'It  will  not  be  disfigured,'  said  I^hilip.  'Pull 
down  that  belvidere,  and  build  the  sev^ith  chimney 
in  its  place.' 

"'Sire,  that  belvidere  is  my  place  of  study  — 
where  I  pursue  my  scientific  labours  —  whence  I 
consult  the  stars.  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  compel 
me  to  destroy  it  My  fate  is  linked  with  that  bel- 
videre.   If  H  falls,  I  shaU  faU.' 

"  'How  know  you  that?'  asked  the  king,  sternly 

"  'The  stars  have  told  me  so,  sire.' 

"'TutI  this  is  idle,'  rejoined  Philip.    'Ton  hm 
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some,  other  reason  for  refusing  to  obey  me.  But 
since  yon  hesitate,  I  myself  will  do  the  work.  I 
-will  build  the  seventh  chimney/ 

"'WiU  nothing  turn  you  f5rom  your  purpose, 
sire?' 

'* 'Nothing,'  replied  the  king.  'I  am  as  inexor- 
able as  Satan  would  be  to  his  bond  slave.' 

^'Xavalquinto  shook  from  head  to  foot  at  this 
observation,  but  partially  recovering  himself,  he 
said: 

"*You  have  sealed  my  doom,  sire.  But  leave 
the  task  to  me.  I  ask  no  further  favour.  If  your 
majesty  wiH  come  again  to-morrow,  you  will  find 
the  work  done.' 

"*If  you  can  complete  it  in  so  short  a  time, 
you  must  have  quicker  workmen  that  mine,'  said 
the  king.  'But  let  it^be  so.  I  will  return  at  this 
hour  to-morrow,  and  see  what  progress  you  have 
made.  Till  the  work  is  done,  you  must  remain  a 
prisoner  in  your  own  house.' 

''Xavalquinto  bowed,  and  the  king  departed. 

''When  his  majesty  came  again  on  the  following 
day,  he  found  the  household  of  the  marquis  in 
great  constanation.  During  the  night  strange 
noises  had  been  heard,  but  no  one  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  In  the  morning  the  cause 
of  these  nocturnal  disturbances  was  apparent.  In 
the  principal  salon  on  the  ground  floor,  in  that  very 
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room,  in  fact,  wbere  duicing  is  now  going  on,  a 
panel  had  been  .removed,  disclosing  a  fireplace,  the 
existence  of  which  no  one  had  suspected. 

*' Philip  immediately  went  to  look  at  it,  and  after 
satisfying  himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion, he  turned  to  the  intendant,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  asked  for  the  marquis. 

"The  marquis  was  gone. 

"'Gone!'  exclaimed  the  king  angrily.  'He  has 
broken  his  word.  I  ought  to  have  placed  a  guard 
over  him.' 

"He  then  mounted  to  the  belvidere,  and  on 
reaching  it  found  a  trap-door  yawning  wide  open  in 
the  floor  of  the  little  turret. 

"On  looking  into  this  aperture  the  ^xnnel  of  a 
chimney  could  be  perceived,  which  evidently  com- 
municated with  the  fireplace  in  the  great  salon. 

"Here,  then,  was  the  Seventh  Chimney.  The 
work  was  done,  but  where  was  the  marquis? 

"  'The  devil  must  have  flown  away  with  him, 
sire,'  remarked  the  intendant. 

"Philip  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  had 
learnt  from  the  mysterious  scroll  that  the  marquis 
had  bartered  his  soul  to  the  Evil  One.  When  the 
seventh  chimney  was  completed  Satan  could  claim 
fulfilment  of  the  compact 

"Possibly  this  was  so,  for  the  marquis  was  never 
heard  of  more,  though  some  of  his  household  affirmed 
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that  he  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  and  was  burnt  at  an  Auto  da  Fe.  Liet 
us  hope  the  latter  supposition  was  correct,  since  in 
that  case  his  soul  may  have  been  saved. 

"From  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  till  now, 
Xavalquinto's  mansion  has  been  known  as  the  House 
of  Seven  Chimneys." 


The  story  was  listened  to  with  great  apparent 
interest,  especially  by  Charles,  but  the  royal  narra- 
tor did  not  give  time  for  any  remarks  upon  it,  for 
at  its  conclusion  he  arose  and  returned  to  the  house. 

Passing  through  an  open  window  looking  upon 
the  terrace,  his  majesty  entered  an  ante-chamber 
communicating  with  the  ball-room.  Here  were  as- 
sembled the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  several  of  his  most 
distinguished  guests. 

After  the  king  had  taken  his  seat  upon  a  fau- 
teuil,  he  glanced  at  the  group  around  him,  and, 
perceiving  De  Cea,  signed  to  him  to  approach. 

"Where  have  you  been,  my  lord?"  he  inquired. 
"You  were  not  at  the  palace  last  night." 

"No,  sire,  I  was  at  the  Escorial,  assisting  at  a 
marriage." 
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"Indeed!  Who  has  been  married?*'  demanded 
PhiUp. 

"The  happy  pair  are  in  this  room,  sire,"  replied 
De  Cea.  "If  you  will  cast  your  eyes  round  you  will 
at  once  detect  them/' 

"The  only  persons  I  behold,  answering  to  such 
a  description,  are  Sir  Eichard  Graham  and  Dona 
Casilda,*'  said  the  king.  "But  surely  they  cannot 
be  married?" 

"The  ceremony  was  performed  last  night,  sire." 

"But,  I  trust,  with  the  consent  of  the  Conde  de 
Saldana?''  said  PhHip. 

"With  his  full  consent  and  approval,  sire.  Don 
Christobal  liberated  the  conde  from  his  promise,  so 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  union  was  removed.'' 

"Since  that  is  so,  all  is  well,"  replied  Philip. 
"Let  them  approach." 

And  as  Sir  Richard  Graham  and  his  blushing 
bride  came  forward  and  made  their  obeisances,  his 
majesty  graciously  offered  them  his  congratulations. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  deprive  us  of  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  court,  Sir  Richard?" 
said  Philip,  smiling. 

"I must  return  to  England  with  the  prince,  sire," 
returned  Graham.  "And  I  cannot  leave  my  wife 
behind  me." 

"I  wish  I  could  induce  Don  Bicardo  to  remain 
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in  Madrid,  sire/'  remarked  Casilda;  "but,  as  he  will 
go,  I  must  accompany  him." 

"Nay,  you  are  bound  to  do  that,''  said  the  king. 
"But  I  hope  you  will  bring  him  back  soon.  Has 
your  highness  been  in  the  secret  of  this  match?''  he 
added,  turning  to  Charles. 

"I  knew  that  Sir  Richard  was  enamoured  of  the 
lady,  sire,"  replied  the  prince.  "But  I  scarcely,  ex- 
pected the  affair  would  terminate  so  happily.  You 
are  a  fortunate  man,  Dick,"  he  added  to  Graham. 

"Your  highness  will  say  so  when  you  leam  what 
a  prodigious  dowry  his  bride  has  brought  him,"  said 
De  Cea. 

"Well,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  king,  "I  must 
again  congratulate  you  upon  the  prize  you  have 
won.  Others  of  your  countrymen  would  do  well  to 
follow  your  example.  And  now,  my  lord,  we  must 
bid  you  good  night,"  he  added  to  the*Earl  of  Bris- 
tol. "We  thank  you  heartily  for  your  entertain- 
ment" 

Philip  and  the  royal  party  then  took  their  de- 
parture, and  Charles  soon  afterwards  quitted  the 
f^te.  While  crossing  the  entrance-hall  accompanied 
by  Buckingham,  he  encountered  Olivarez,  who  at- 
tended him  to  his  coach. 

Before  entering  the  carriage,  Buckingham  turned 
to  Olivarez,  and  said  haughtily: 

"I  bid  your  excellency  farewell.     I  shall  ever 
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remain  the  faitHnl  senrant  of  the  King  of  Spain,  of 
her  majesty  the  queen,  and  of  the  Lady  Infanta, 
and  will  render  them  all  the  good  offices  in  mj 
power.  But  to  your  excellency  I  make  no  pro- 
fessions of  ^friendship.  You  have  so  systematically 
opposed  me,  and  have  striven  so  anxiously  to  thwart 
my  purposes,  that  I  cannot  but  regard  you  as  an 
enemy." 

"You  regard  me  rightly,  my  lord,"  rejoined 
Olivarez.  "I  am  your  enemy,  my  lord  —  your  im- 
placable enemy." 

And  he  turned  upon  his  heel 

VI. 

The  Farewell  at  the  Fresnada. 

Next  morning,  Charles  quitted  Madrid,  neyer 
to  return  thither. 

He  was  attended  by  all  the  English  nobles  and 
gentlemen,  forming  his  suite,  and  was  accompanied 
as  far  as  the  Escorial  by  the  king,  the  whole  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  principal  grandees  of  the 
court. 

The  cortege  was  preceded  by  a  guard  of  archers, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Melchior  del  Alcazar, 
and  comprised  a  long  train  of  carriages  and  horse- 
litters,  with  a  troop  of  seven  hundred  well-mounted 
and  superbly  arrayed  horsemen. 
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At  the  Escorial  Charles  remained  for  two  days, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  regal  hospitality  by 
Philip,  and  shown  all  the  wonders  of  the  mighty 
convent-palace. 

On  the  third  day,  the  whole  party  proceeded,  at 
an  early  hour,  to  theFresnada,  a  royal  hunting-seat, 
situated  in  a  wood  on  the  side  of  the  Guadarrama, 
about  a  league  from  the  EscoriaL  In  this  wood  a 
stag  was  chased  and  killed,  after  which  a  banquet 
was  spread  beneath  the  trees. 

The  parting  hour  had  now  arrived.  Charles 
tenderly  embraced  the  king;  took  leave  of  the  queen 
and  the  two  princes;  and  bade  a  last  adieu  to  the 
Infanta. 

A  last  adieu,  we  say,  for  he^  never  beheld  her 
more. 

A  little  marble  column  reared  in  the  wood  marks 
the  spot  where  this  parting  occurred. 

Shortly  after  the  farewell  at  the  Fresnada,  two 
troops  might  be  seen  moving  in  opposite  directions; 
one  descending  towards  the  Escorial,  the  other  climb- 
ing the  rugged  sides  of  the  Guadarrama. 

Charles  found  the  fleet  awaiting  him  at  San- 
tander.  On  embarking  on  the  Fnnee  Royals  he  ob- 
served to  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  received  him, 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  arrival,  "It  was 
great  weakness  and  folly  in  Olivarez  to  .let  me  go 
BO  easily,  after  treating  me  so  badly." 

Jhe  Spanish  Match,  U.  20 
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Buckingham  took  care  that  the  Spanish  Match 
should  be  broken  off,  but  he'qfucklj  made  up  an- 
other, and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  finding  Charles  a 
consort  in  Henriette  Marie. 

Would  the  gmce  have  been  happier  if  he  had 
wedded  the  Infanta? 


THE  END. 
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